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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  Harvard  University  Library  there  exists  in 
manuscript  a  plan  for  the  printing  of  the  works  of  Joel 
Barlow.  The  manuscript  is  in  Barlow's  hand,  and  spe- 
cifies that  the  collection  was  to  consist  of  two  volumes. 
That  plan  was  never  executed,  nor  does  it  seem  proper 
to  follow  it  precisely  now.  Finally,  however,  Barlow 
is  to  be  represented  in  a  two-volume  collection,  one  of 
prose,  one  of  poetry.  The  present  edition  offers,  in 
fact,  a  fuller  selection  of  Barlow's  writings  than  his  own 
plan  allowed  for. 

This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  poetry,  for 
Barlow  had  not  intended  to  include  The  Prospect  of 
Peace,  A  Poem  Spoken  at  Commencement,  or  The  Vis- 
ion of  Columbus,  all  three  of  which  contain  ideas  and 
motifs  later  incorporated  into  his  imposing  epic  The 
Columbiad.  (For  a  detailed  collation  of  portions  of  all 
four  poems,  see  Theodore  A.  Zunder,  The  Early  Days 
of  Joel  Barlow,  New  Haven,  1934,  pp.  57-58,  134,  274.) 
Likewise  Barlow  failed  to  mention  his  A  Translation  of 
Sundry  Psalms  .   .   .   Omitted  in  Dr.  Watts's  Version; 
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to  which  Is  Added  a  Number  of  Hymns;  these  are  now 
reprinted  (not  to  be  confused  with  Barlow's  revision 
of  Watts,  1785,  which  went  through  many  editions  of 
some  300  pages  each.)  This  booklet  of  Psalms  and 
hymns  was  apparently  the  result  of  a  collaboration, 
probably  including  Lemuel  Hopkins  and  John  Trum- 
bull, and  possibly  others.  Ever  since  the  booklet's  ap- 
pearance various  commentators  have  attributed  specific 
Psalms  to  their  favorite  poets  quite  arbitrarily.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  be  certain  in  assigning  the 
Psalms  (though  Barlow's  writing  of  the  hymns  has  not 
been  disputed)  except  to  say  that  Barlow  definitely 
oversaw  the  whole  project,  had  final  judgment  of  the 
versifications  and,  after  all,  printed  them  under  his 
name  alone. 

One  item  of  poetry  Barlow  had  meant  to  republish 
is  omitted  here,  in  keeping  with  our  policy  to  reprint 
only  works  previously  separately  published  (i.e.,  omit- 
ting fugitive  pieces,  MSS;  and  government  documents, 
broadsides  and  translations  as  well).  It  is  his  "Ode  on 
Captain  Lewis,"  and  has  been  reproduced,  with  a  dis- 
cussion and  a  poetic  rebuttal  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  Lewis 
P.  Simpson,  ed.,  The  Federalist  Literary  Mind,  Baton 
Rouge,  1962,  pp.  58-59.  His  "Advice  to  a  Raven  in 
Russia,"  from  the  last  month  of  his  life,  is  not  reprinted 
here,  but  appears  in  James  Woodress's  excellent  bio- 
graphy, A  Yankee's  Odyssey,  Philadelphia,  1958,  pp. 
338-39. 

The  prose  selections  here  are  nearly  identical  to 
Barlow's  plan,  except  that  Gregoire's  letter  connected 
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with  Barlow's  public  epistle  to  him  are  omitted;  and 
Barlow's  "Letter  on  the  Life  of  Thomas  Paine"  is  not 
included  (reprinted  in  Russel  B.  Nye  and  Norman  S. 
Grabo,  eds.,  American  Thought  and  Writing,  II,  The 
Revolution  and  the  Early  Republic,  Boston,  1965,  160- 
62).  The  selections  in  both  prose  and  poetry  allow 
the  present  edition  to  be  quite  representative  of  Bar- 
low's development  and  to  picture  him  fully  as  a  political 
commentator  and  as  a  poet. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Barlow's  "prose  writing 
contributed  largely  to  the  triumph  of  Republicanism  in 
1800,"  and  that  his  first  letter  to  the  French  National 
Convention  "will  compare  favorably  with  any  state  pap- 
er of  the  age"  (Charles  Burr  Todd,  Life  and  Letters 
of  Joel  Barlow,  New  York,  1886,  pp.  iii,  96).  And  of 
course  his  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders  has  always 
been  even  more  highly  thought  of  (reprinted  by  Cor- 
nell University  Press,  1956).  It  clearly  ranks  with  his 
friend  Thomas  Paine's  The  Rights  of  Man  as  a  defense 
of  reason  and  natural  rights,  and  as  an  answer  to  Ed- 
mund Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
John  Dos  Passos  asserts  that  the  Advice  "had  great  in- 
fluence in  Europe"  and  lent  strength  to  the  campaign 
for  Jefferson  in  1800  (The  Ground  We  Stand  On,  New 
York,  1941,  p.  307.)  Paine  himself  delivered  Barlow's 
Letter  to  the  Convention,  which  spells  out  his  demo- 
cratic suggestions,  based  largely  on  the  American  form 
of  government.  For  this  effort  Barlow  was  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  France,  a  distinction  also  held  only 
by  Paine,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Washington.     (For 
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further  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  Barlow's  thinking, 
see  Victor  C.  Miller's  Joel  Barlow:  Revolutionist  London, 
1791-92,  Hamburg,  1932.) 

The  prose  editions  reprinted  here  are  the  first  in 
every  case  except  the  Letter  to  the  People  of  Piedmont, 
first  published  in  French  in  1793;  and  the  two  Letters  to 
the  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  probably  first  pub- 
lished in  1799  or  1800.  The  1806  edition  of  the  Letters 
used  here  includes  Barlow's  letter  to  Washington  (1798), 
which  often  appeared  in  periodicals  (and  which  is  re- 
produced entire  in  Dos  Passos,  pp.  346-58). 

The  poetry  selections  are  likewise  from  first  edi- 
tions (but  see  Jacob  Blanck,  Bibliography  of  American 
Literature,  I,  New  Haven,  1955,  176-78  for  a  discus- 
sion of  editions  of  The  Hasty  Pudding),  except  for 
The  Columbiad  (originally  1807).  Reprinted  here  is 
the  final  edition  of  the  epic,  with  Barlow's  revisions, 
issued  at  his  beloved  "Washington  City"  in  1825.  It 
is  a  genuine  coda  to  his  career  as  a  poet.  (It  should 
be  noted  that  The  Prospect  of  Peace  was  first  published 
in  1778,  in  spite  of  the  later  date  shown  in  the  first 
edition,  a  fact  established  by  Zunder,  pp.  251-52;  the 
Hosmer  Elegy  was  first  published  in  1782.  See  Zun- 
der, p.  277.) 

Concerning  Barlow's  reputation  as  a  poet  it  has  been 
asserted  that  The  Vision  of  Columbus  was  "the  first 
important  poem  distinctively  American  in  subject  and 
authorship  ever  projected,"  and  that,  largely  because  of 
it,  "His  verse  first  gave  American  poetry  a  standing 
abroad"   (Todd,  pp.   15,  iii).     A  letter  from  London, 
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dated  1788,  remarks:  "N.  B.  Barlow  the  Poet  Laureate 
of  all  America  is  here,  and  is  well  spoken  of"  (Charles 
Kirby  to  Elias  Shipman,  Esq.,  A.L.S.  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity). But  also  in  1788  one  Peter  Markoe  vilified  the 
poem  in  a  series  of  couplets  that  ends,  "Proceed,  great 
bard!  and  let  thy  potent  strain/Creep  over  moun- 
tain, river,  lake  and  plain, /From  Greenland's  ice  to 
Horn's  tempestuous  shore,/Till  all  Columbians  like  this 
poet  snore!" 

The  Columbiad  had  equally  rough  going,  sometimes 
lauded,  sometimes  attacked,  as  by  Noah  Webster  in  a 
private  letter  to  Barlow,  and  by  Gregoire  publicly.  In 
1843  Rufus  W.  Griswold  wrote,  "The  London  'Monthly 
Magazine'  attempted,  in  an  elaborate  article,  to  prove 
[The  Columbiad]  ...  in  the  first  class  of  epics,  and 
expressed  a  belief  that  it  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
Iliad/  and  '^Eneid,'  and  'Paradise  Lost.'  In  America, 
however,  it  was  regarded  by  the  judicious  as  a  failure, 
and  reviewed  with  even  more  wit  and  severity  than 
in  England"  ("Curiosities  of  American  Literature,"  p. 
60,  in  I.  C.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  the 
Literary  Character  Illustrated,  New  York,  1849.  For 
further  review  of  critical  opinion  on  the  epic  see  Wood- 
ress,  pp.  266  ff.  And  for  the  only  full-length  critical 
study  of  Barlow  see  Arthur  L.  Ford's  Joel  Barlow, 
Twayne's  United  States  Authors  Series,  forthcoming. ) 

Most  of  the  attacks  were  not  literary  but  political 
or  religious;  it  was  said  that  Barlow  was  either  a  poor 
patriot  or  an  atheist,  sometimes  both.  As  far  back  as 
1785  Oliver  Arnold  had  raged  at  Barlow's   edition  of 
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Watts:  "You've  proved  yourself  a  sinful  cre'tur; /You've 
murder'd  Watts  and  spoil'd  the  metre; /You've  tried  the 
word  of  God  to  alter,/And  for  your  pains  deserve  a 
halter."  (Quoted  in  Frank  Moore,  ed.,  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads of  the  American  Revolution,  New  York,  1856,  p.  82, 
and  in  Woodress,  p.  80.)  Barlow  often  maintained 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  his  collaboration  in  the 
writing  of  the  mock-epic  The  Anarchiad  (1786-87)  was 
the  peak  of  his  conservatism  (see  Milton  Cantor,  "The 
Life  of  Joel  Barlow,"  unpub.  diss.,  Columbia  Univ., 
1954;  for  his  share  in  The  Anarchiad,  see  the  SF&R 
edition,  1967,  William  K.  Bottorff,  ed.).  Yet,  in  his 
Hartford  newspaper  The  American  Weekly  (1784-85), 
he  frequently  appeared  as  an  anti-slavery  spokesman, 
seeking  for  the  Negro  a  share  in  the  natural  rights  that 
eighteenth-century  intellectuals  loved  to  speak  of.  And 
there  is  no  question  that  he  adopted  deism  and  Jeffer- 
sonian  liberalism  from  about  1788  on.  Perhaps  Leon 
Howard  is  correct  in  concluding,  "And  the  clash  be- 
tween legalistic  and  humanitarian  thinking  which  Joel 
Barlow  experienced  suggests  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
intellectual  turmoil  of  the  era"  (The  Connecticut  Wits, 
Chicago,  1943,  p.  4). 

In  many  ways  Joel  Barlow  represented  the  versatile 
man  found  with  frequency  in  the  early  years  of  the 
American  republic.  A  1778  graduate  of  religiously 
conservative  Yale  College,  Barlow  devoted  most  of  the 
fifty-eight  years  of  his  life  to  serving  his  country  in 
various  diplomatic  capacities  and  to  pursuing  his  many 
commercial,  political,  and  poetic  interests. 
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After  gaining  the  position  of  class  poet  at  Yale  and 
serving  as  chaplain  of  the  Third  Massachusetts  Bri- 
gade during  the  Revolution,  young  Barlow  decided  to 
give  his  life  to  poetry,  a  career  not  likely  to  support  a 
poet  to  say  nothing  of  the  family  he  and  his  bride, 
Ruth  Baldwin  Barlow,  were  planning.  While  compos- 
ing his  long  philosophical  poem,  The  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus, on  which  he  spent  nearly  eight  years  before  its 
publication  in  1787,  Barlow  experimented  with  other 
ways  of  making  a  living,  including  the  co-editorship, 
along  with  Elisha  Babcock,  of  the  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, The  American  Mercury,  and  publication  of  several 
religious  and  educational  volumes,  such  as  the  third 
part  of  Noah  Webster's  A  Grammatical  Institute  of  the 
English  Language,  his  own  new  edition  of  Watts  s 
Psalms,  and  an  almanac,  always  a  good  seller. 

In  December  of  1785,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
partnership,  the  firm  of  Barlow  and  Babcock  was  dis- 
solved, and  Barlow  began  to  study  for  his  bar  exam- 
ination which  he  passed  in  1786.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  his  duties  as  a  lawyer  that  he  left  for  Europe  in 
1788  not  to  return  for  seventeen  years.  Before  his  de- 
parture, however,  he  had  seen  his  Vision  published  in 
1787  and,  in  the  previous  year,  had  collaborated  with 
David  Humphreys,  John  Trumbull,  and  Lemuel  Hop- 
kins to  produce  the  satiric  Anarchiad.  These  four,  plus 
Timothy  Dwight  and  several  other  less  prominent  fig- 
ures, comprise  the  group  known  to  literary  historians  as 
the  Connecticut  Wits  or  the  Hartford  Wits.  Calvinistic 
in  religion,  Federalistic  in  politics,  and  stylistically  im- 
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itative  in  literature,  they  composed  the  first  literary 
"school"  in  American  literature  and,  in  their  nationalis- 
tic zeal,  spoke  out  strongly  for  a  native  American  liter- 
ature and  for  America's  future  greatness. 

Barlow's  seventeen  years  abroad  were  to  change 
him,  however,  from  a  conservative  Connecticut  Wit  to 
a  Jeffersonian  deist;  no  greater  change  was  then  con- 
ceivable. Although  arriving  in  France  to  represent  a 
disreputable  land-selling  group  composed  of  the  Ohio 
Company  and  the  Scioto  Associates,  Barlow  quickly 
became  enmeshed  in  French,  English,  and  trans-Atlan- 
tic politics.  An  eyewitness  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  de- 
mocracy in  France,  Barlow  spoke  forth  as  a  newly- 
converted  radical.  The  year  1792  saw  three  important 
statements  published  by  Barlow:  Advice  to  the  Privi- 
ledged  Orders,  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  and  Letter  to 
the  National  Convention.  In  the  Advice  Barlow  de- 
scribes the  democratic  revolution  that  was  transforming 
the  world  and  advises  the  privileged  orders  to  accept 
this  change  as  inevitable,  a  warning  that  is  reiterated 
in  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  a  rather  labored  satiric 
poem. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  violence  of  the  French 
democracy,  Barlow  retained  his  faith  in  the  revolution. 
In  fact,  while  other  liberals  were  becoming  disenchant- 
ed, Barlow  decided  to  run  for  office  as  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  from  Savoy  in  Southeast  France. 
During  his  electioneering  in  1793,  he  wrote  A  Letter  to 
the  People  of  Piedmont  in  which  he  urges  this  Italian 
province,  which  lay  next  to  Savoy,  to  accept  annexation 
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to  France,  arguing  once  more  the  virtues  of  French 
republicanism.  Although  unsuccessful  in  his  bid  for 
office,  Barlow  became  acquainted  with  a  section  of 
France  similar  in  geography  to  his  native  New  England. 
Nostalgia  was  strong  when  he  was  unexpectedly  served 
a  dish  of  corn  meal  mush,  known  widely  and  affec- 
tionately in  New  England  as  hasty  pudding.  In  a 
moment  of  whimsicality  and  homesickness,  Barlow  com- 
posed "The  Hasty  Pudding,"  a  mock  heroic  on  the  vir- 
tues of  this  New  England  favorite,  and  a  poem  destined 
to  be  Barlow's  most  popular  composition. 

The  next  few  years  were  occupied  by  an  interest  in 
submarine  and  steamboat  experiments  conducted  by  his 
close  friend,  Robert  Fulton,  and  by  important  diplomatic 
missions  as  France  and  the  United  States  seemed  to 
move  inexorably  toward  war.  Barlow  worked  fever- 
ishly to  avoid  this  confrontation  and  urged  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  in  two  "Letters 
from  Paris,  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States"  in 
1799.  His  attack  on  the  Federalists  who  were  pushing 
Adams  to  declare  war  on  France  and  his  reputation  as 
a  deist  produced  a  volume  of  bitter  attacks  on  Barlow 
by  his  former  friends  in  Connecticut,  including  his  old 
Yale  classmate,  Noah  Webster.  Even  though  his  for- 
mer acquaintance  and  sympathizer,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
was  elected  president  in  1800,  Barlow's  reputation  had 
not  yet  recovered  when  he  and  his  wife  returned  to 
America  in  1804. 

From  1804  to  1811  Barlow  resided  in  Washington, 
giving  advice  freely  to  two  presidents.     His  Prospectus 
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of  a  National  Institution  (1806)  was  several  genera- 
tions ahead  of  its  time  in  its  proposal  to  establish  an 
educational  and  research  center  in  Washington.  In 
addition  to  this  prototype  of  the  modern  university,  Bar- 
low proposed  for  his  institute  a  number  of  technical  and 
military  schools,  a  national  library,  a  museum,  and  an  ar- 
chives building. 

For  several  years  Barlow  had  been  working  on  a 
major  revision  of  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  and  in  1807 
he  published  in  a  lavish  edition  The  Columhiad.  Long- 
er and,  unfortunately,  duller  and  more  pretentious  than 
the  Vision,  The  Columhiad  underwent  a  number  of 
important  changes  that  reflected  the  change  in  Barlow 
himself  over  the  previous  twenty  years.  References  to 
religion  were  usually  deleted  and  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  particularly  America  was  attributed  to 
"Moral  Science"  in  accordance  with  the  rationalistic  de- 
ism of  the  day.  The  nationalism  of  the  poem  was 
strengthened  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  Revolu- 
tionary figures  and  heroisms  and  with  the  introduction 
of  many  new  American  spellings.  The  admitted  epic 
form  of  the  poem,  with  all  the  trappings,  underscored 
the  turgidity  of  the  original  Vision.  This  was  Barlow's 
self -professed  greatest  gift  to  his  country. 

As  a  public  figure  during  these  years  Barlow  was 
often  asked  to  commemorate  important  occasions  by 
composing  a  suitable  piece  of  poetry  or  prose.  In  1807 
Barlow  produced  perhaps  his  best  piece  of  prose  and 
his  worst  piece  of  poetry  for  occasions  such  as  this. 
His  "Oration  at  Washington"  was  an  unexpectedly  good 
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example  of  Fourth  of  July  oratory.  Still  predicting  the 
future  glory  of  America,  Barlow  placed  his  hope  for 
this  future,  as  did  Jefferson  and  many  other  leading 
figures,  on  the  education  of  the  electorate.  At  the  other 
extreme  was  the  poem  Barlow  wrote  for  the  testimonial 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  Captain  Merriwether  Lewis, 
just  returned  from  his  mapping  expedition  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory.  The  poem  was  filled  with  awkward 
pentameters  and  outlandish  praise  which  embarrassed 
Lewis  and  simply  amused  everyone  else. 

Although  comfortably  and  happily  situated  in  his 
Washington  home,  Kalorama,  Barlow  agreed  in  1811  to 
serve  as  minister  to  France  in  order  to  work  out  a 
treaty  with  Napoleon.  Before  leaving  for  Europe,  he 
became  involved  in  one  more  political  controversy. 
Robert  Smith,  Madison's  bumbling  Secretary  of  State, 
was  dismissed  in  1811  due  to  his  fundamental  differ- 
ences with  the  foreign  policy  that  the  administration 
was  pursuing.  In  retaliation  Smith  published  a  pam- 
phlet in  which  he  attacked  the  president  and  made 
public  certain  confidential  material.  Barlow  was  chosen 
to  reply  and  did  so  in  "A  Review  of  Robert  Smith's 
Address"  with  a  vigor  that  recalled  his  pamphleteering 
days  in  France  and  England. 

Barlow's  months  in  France  were  frustrating  ones. 
Ignored  by  Napoleon  and  shuttled  back  and  forth  by 
the  dictator's  subordinates  for  over  a  year,  Barlow 
finally  was  summoned  to  Lithuania  for  discussion  of 
the  treaty.  By  the  time  he  arrived,  however,  Napoleon 
was  on  the  verge  of  disaster  and,  during  the  ensuing 
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retreat  across  a  bleak  northern  Europe,  Barlow  died  of 
pneumonia  in  Poland  on  December  21,  1812.  Between 
a  small  village  in  Connecticut  where  Barlow  was  born 
and  a  small  village  in  Poland  where  he  still  lies  buried, 
a  lifetime  of  amazing  variety  was  lived  out.  Diplomat, 
lawyer,  minister,  publisher,  pamphleteer,  businessman, 
and  poet,  Joel  Barlow,  in  his  transformation  from  con- 
servative to  liberal,  from  Federalist  to  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  from  Calvinist  to  deist,  reflected  the  vast 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  a  young  and  growing 
country. 

The  entire  contents  of  this  edition  are  reproduced 
with  permission  from  copies  held  in  the  Collection  of 
American  Literature,  Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manu- 
script Library,  Yale  University,  except  for  A  Translation 
of  Sundry  Psalms,  which  is  reproduced  with  permission 
from  the  copy  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  A  Review  of  Robert 
Smith's  Address,  reproduced  with  permission  from  the 
copy  held  by  the  Library  of  Congress;  and  The  Vision 
of  Columbus,  reproduced  from  a  copy  owned  by  Harry 
R.  Warfel. 
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An    ORATION,    &c. 


Mr.  President, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Society* 
And  Fellow  Citizen?, 


?N  the  Anniverfary  of  To  great  an  event  as  the  birth  of  the 
Empire  in  which  we  live,  none  will  quefcton  the  propriety  of 
paffmg  a  few  moments  in  contemplating  the  various  objects 
fu^gePced  to  the  mind  by  the  important  occafion.  But  at  the 
prcfent  period,  while  the  bleflings,  claimed  by  the  fv/ord  of 
victory  and  promifed  in  the  voice  of  peace,  remain  to  be  con- 
firmed by  our  future  exertions — while  the  nourifhmcnt,  the 
growth,  and  even  the  exigence  of  our  empire  depend  upon  the 
united  efforts  of  an  cxtenfive  and  divided  people — the  duties  of 
this  day  afcend  from  amufcmcnt  and  congratulation  to  a  feri- 
ous  patriotic  employment. 

We  are  affembled,  my  friends,  not  to  boaft,  but  to  realize- 
not  to  Inflate  our  national  vanity  by  a  pompous  relation  ofpaft 
atchievements  in  the  council  or  in  the  field  j  but,  from  a  modeft 
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retrofpect  of  the  truly  dignified  part  already  acted  by  our  coun- 
trymen, from  an  accurate  view  of  our  prefent  fituation,  and 
from  an  anticipation  of  the  fcenes  that  remain  to  be  unfolded— 
todifcem  and  familiarize  the  duties  that  ftill  av/ait  us,  as  cit- 
izens, as  foldicrs  and  as  men. 

Revolutions  in  other  countries  have  been  effected  hy 
accident.  The  faculties  of  human  reafon  and  the  rights  of  hu- 
man nature  have  been  the  fport  of  chance  and  the  prey  of  am- 
bition. And  when  indignation  has  burlr  the  bands  of  flavery, 
to  the  deftruction  ofone  tyrant,  it  was  only  to  impofe  the  man- 
acles of  another.  This  arofe  from  the  imperfection  of  that 
early  £hge  of  fociety,  which  neceflarily  occafioned  the  founda- 
tion of  empires  on  the  eaflern  continent  to  be  laid  in  ignorance, 
and  which  induced  a  total  inability  of  forefeeing  the  improve- 
ments of  civilization,  or  of  adapting  the  government  to  a  flate 
of  focial  refinement. 

1  shall  but  repeat  a  common  obfervation  when  I  remark, 
that  on  the  weflern  continent  the  fcene  was  entirely  different  ; 
and  a  new  talk,  totally  unknown  to  the  legislators  of  other  na- 
tions, was  impofed  upon  the  fathers  of  the  American  Empire. 

Heue  was  a  people  thinly  fcattcred  over  an  extenfive  terri- 
tory, lords  of  the  foil  on  which  they  trod,  commanding  a  pro- 
digious length  of  coaft  and  an  equal  breadth  of  frontier — a 
people  habituated  to  liberty,  profeffing  a  mild  and  benevolent 
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religion,  and  highly  advanced  in  feience  and  civilization.  To 
conduct  fuch  a  people  in  a  revolution  the  addrefs  mufl  be 
made  to  reafon  as  well  as  to  the  psfTtons.  And  to  reafon,  to  the 
clear  underftanding  of  thefe  varioufly  affected  colonies  the 
folemn  addrefs  was  made. 

A  people  thus  enlightened,  and  capable  of  difcerning  the 
connexion  of  caufes  with  their  remotclr  effects,  waited  not  the 
experience  of  oppreHion  in  their  own  perfons;  which  they  well 
knew  would  render  rhem  lefa  able  to  conduct  a  regular  opposi- 
tion. But  in  the  moment  of  their  grcatefl  profperity,  yshen  ev- 
ery heart  expanded  with  the  increafing  opulence  of  the  Britifh- 
American  dominions,  and  every  tongue  united  in  the  praifes 
of  the  parent  State  and  her  patriot  king,  when  many  circum- 
•flances  concurred  which  would  have  rendered  en  ignorant  peo- 
ple fecure  and  inattentive  to  their  future  intcrefts — at  this  mo- 
ment the  eyes  of  the  American  Argus  were  opened  to  thQ  Mrlc 
and  mofr  plaufible  invafion  of  the  colonial  rights. 

Ik  vain  were  we  told,  and  perhaps  with  the  greatefl:  truth  and 
fincetity,  that  the  monies  levied  in  America  were  all  to  be  ex- 
pended within  the  country,  and  for  our  benefit :  Equally  idle 
was  the  policy  of  Great-Britain  in  commencing  their  new  fyf- 
tem  by  a  fmall  and  almoft  imperceptible  duty,  and  that  upon 
very  few  articles.  It  was  not  the  quantity  of  the  ta^  it  was 
not  the  mode  of  appropriation,  but  it  was  the  right  of  the  *fe- 
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mancl,  which  was  called  in  queftion.  Upon  this  the  peop!e<le- 
liberated,  this  they  difcufied  in  a  cool  and  difpafiionate  manner, 
and  this  they  oppofed,  in  every  fhape  that  an  artful  and  fy He- 
matic miniftry  could  devife,  for  more  than  ten  years,  before  they 
afTumed  the  fword. 

This  fingle  circumftance,  afide  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
objector  the  event  of  the  conteft,  will  (lamp  a  peculiar  glory 
on  the  American  revolution,  and  mark  it  a?  a  diftinguifhed  sra 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  ;    that  fober   reafon  and  reflection 
have  done  the  work  ofenthufiafm  and  performed  the  miracles  of 
gods.     In  what  other  age  or  nation  has  a  laborious  agricultur- 
al people,  at  eafe  upon  their  own  farms,  fecurc  and  diftanc  from 
the  approach  of  fleets  and  armies,  tide-waiters  and  ftamp-maf- 
ters,  reajontd  before  they  have////,  and   from  the  dictates   of 
duty  and  confeience,  encountered  dangers,  diflrefs  and  poverty, 
for  the  fake  of  fecuring  to  pofterity  a  government  of  independ- 
ence and  peace  ?  The  toils  of  ages  and  the  fare  of  millions  were 
to  be  fuftained  by  a  few  hands.     The  voice  of  unborn  nations 
called  upon  them  for  fafety ;  but  ir  was  a  Jlillfmall  voice,  the 
voice  of  rational  reflection.     Here  was  no   Cromwell   to  in- 
flame the  people  with  bigotry  and  zeal,  no  Cjcfar  to  reward  his 
followers  with  the  fpoils  ofvanquifhed  foes,  and  no  territory  to 
acquire  by  conqueft.      Ambition,  Superftition  and  Avarice, 
thofe  universal  torches  of  war,  never  illumined  an  American 
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field  of  battle.  But  the  permanent  principles  of  fober  policy 
fpread  through  the  colonies,  roufed  the  people  to  alTert  their 
rights,  and  conducted  the  revolution. 

It  would  be  wandering  from  the  objects  which  ought  to  oc- 
cupy our  prefent  attention,  *  again   to  recount  the  numerous 
acts  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  which  compofe  that  fyflem  of  ty- 
ranny defigned  for  the  fubjugation  of  America :    Neither  can 
wc  indulge  in  the  detail  of  thofe  memorable  events  which  mark- 
ed our  various  ftages  of  refinance,  from  the  glooms  of  unfuc- 
cefsfulfupplication,  to  the  fplendor  of  victory  and  acknowledg- 
ed  fovereignty.     The  former  were  the  theme  of  fenatorial  elo- 
quence,   producing  miracles  of  union   and  exertion  in  every 
part  of  the  continent,  till  we  find  them  prefervedfor  cverlafling 
remembrance  in  that  declaratory  Act  of  Independence,  which 
gave  being  to  an  empire  and  dignified  the  day  we   now  com- 
memorate j  the  latter  are  frefli  in  the  memory  of  every  perfon 
of  the  lead  information.     It  would  be  impertinence,  if  not  a 
breach  of  delicacy,  to  attempt   a  recital  of  thofe  glorious  a- 
chievements,  efpecially  before  an  audience,  part  of  whom  have 
been  diilinguifhed  actors  in  the  fcenc,  others  the  anxious  and 
applauding  fpectators.     To  xhe  faithful  hiflorian  we  refign  the 
talk  j  the  hiflorian,  v/hom  it  is  hoped  the  prefent  age  will  deem 

it 

•  This  Oration  was  preceded  by  the  lecture  of  the  Aft  of  Independence1 ; 
which,  by  an  order  of  this  State  Society,  is  in  future  to  make  part  oftheirpublic 
exercifes  ai every  annual  meeting. 
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tt  their  duty  as  well  as  their  intcreft,  to  furnifh,  encourage  and 
Support, 

Whatever  praife  is  due  for  the  taflc  already  performed,  it 
is  certain  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  revolution  is 
but  half  completed.  Independence  and  Government  were  the 
two  objects  contended  for,  and  but  one  is  yet  obtained.  To 
the  glory  of  the  prefent  age  and  the  admiration  of  the  future, 
our  feverance  from  the  Britifn  empire  was  conducted  upon 
principles  as  noble  as  they  were  new,  and  unprecedented  in  the 
ruftory  of  human  a£lions.  Could  the  fame  generous  princi~ 
pleg,  the  fame  wifdom  and  unanimity  be  exerted  in  effecting 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  federal  fyftem,  wh2t  an  ad- 
ditional luftre  v/ould  it  pour  upon  the  prefent  age!  a  luftre 
hitherto  unequalled;  adifplay  of  magnanimity,  for  which  man- 
kind may  never  behold  another  opportunity. 

Without  an  efficient  government  our  Independence  will 
ceafe  to  be  a  blefilng.  Shall  that  glow  of  patriotjfm  and  un- 
shaken perfeverance,  which  have  been  fo  long  confpicuous  in 
the  American  character,  defcrc  us  at  our  utmoft  need  ?  Shall  we 
lofe  fight  of  our  own  happinefs,  becaufe  it  has  grown  familiar 
by  a  near  approach  ?  Shall  thy  labours.  O  Wafhington,  be  be- 
fcowed  in  vain  ?  Had  thou  conducted  us  to  independence  and 
peace,  and  fnall  we  not  receive  the  bledings  at  thy  hands  ? 
Whsce  are  the  fiiades  of  our  fallen  friends  ?  and  what  is  their 
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language  on  this  occafion  ?  Urarren>  Montgomery,  Mercer, 
Wcofter,  Scammd  and  Lauren,  atl^e  hofts  of  departed  heroes ! 
rich  is  the  treafurc  you  have  lavished  in  the  caufe,  and  preva- 
lent the  price  you  have  paid  for  our  freedom.  Shall  the  pur- 
chafe  be  neglected  ?  the  fair  inheritance  lie  without  improve- 
ment, expofed  to  every  daring  invader  ?  Forbid  it,  honour, 
forbid  ir,  gratitude  ;  and  oh,  may  Heaven  avert  the  impend- 
ing evil. 

In  contemplating  the  price  of  our  Independence,  it  will 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  entirely  the  work  of  our  own 
hands ;  nor  could  it  probably  have  been  eftablifhed,  in  the 
fame  term  of  time,  by  all  the  blood  and  trcafure,  that  America 
unaflifad  was  able  to  furnifh  for  the  coiueft.    Much  of  the 
merit  is  due,  and  our  warmeft  acknov/iedgmenrs  will  ever  flow 
to  that  illuftrious  Monarch,  the  father  of  nations  and  friend  of 
the  diftrefl  $  that  Monarch,  who  by  his  early  a/Mance  taught 
us  not  to  difpaif,  and,  when  we  had  given  a  fufficient  proof  of 
our  military  virtue  and  perfeverence,  who  joined  us  In  ailiancc 
upon  terms  of  equality,  gave  us  a  rank  and  credit  among  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  furnifhed  fleets  and  armies; 
money  and  military  jftores,  to  put  a  fplendid  period  to  the  im- 
portant conflict. 

Wmers  (ball  we  find  language  to  exprefs  a  nation's  gratitude 
for  fuch,  unexampled  goodnefs  and  magnanimity?  my  friends, 
tt  is  not  to  be  done  with  language.    Our  fenfe  of  obligation 
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for  favours  received  from  Heaven  is  belt  cxpretfed  by  a  wife 
improvement1.  Does  Louis  aflc  tor  more*?  andean  duty  be 
jfetisrled  with  lefs  ?  Unite  in  a  permanent  fcederal  government; 
put  your  commerce  upon  a  refpectablc  footing ;  your  arts  rnd 
manufactures,  your  population,  your  wealth  and  glory  will  in- 
creafe  :  and  when  an  hundred  millions  of  people  are  comprifed 
within  your  territory  and  made  happy  by  yourfway,  then  fhall 
it  be  known  that  the  hand  of  that  monarch  aflifled  in  planting 
the  vine  from  which  fo  great  a  harveft  is  produced.  His  gen- 
erous heart  fhall  exult,  in  the  profped,  his  royal  defendants, 
fired  by  the  great  example,  fhall  imitate  his  virtues,  and  the 
world  fhall  unite  in  his  praife. 

Here  fhall  that  pride  of  thQ  military  character,  the  gallant 
Fayette, find  his  compenfation  fbraljfeofdifinteTeftedfervice; 
whofetoih  have  nor  coafed  with  the  termination  of  the  war> 
and  svhofe  fuccefsful  endeavours  to  promote  ourintertft  in  com- 
mercial and  political  arrangement^  can  only  be  equalled  by  his 
achievements  in  the  field.  How  will  the  pofterity  of  that  no- 
bleman, and  that  of  the  other  brave  officers  of  his  nation  who 
have  fought  by  your  fides,  on  reviewing  the  American  hiftory, 
rejoice  in  the  fame  of  their  fathers  j  nor  even  regret  the  fate  of 
thofe  who  bled  in  fo  glorious  a  field  1 

An  acknowledgement  of  the  merits  of  Eochamb^u  ajid  Chaf- 
teJIux,  D'Efhing,  De  GrafTe  and  De  Barras,  and  the  other  he* 
roes  of  the  French  army  and  navy— affection  to  other /memory 
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of  cur  brethren  and  companions  who  have  Wed  in  cur  battles- 
reverence  to  the  advice  ofour  illuftrious  Commander  h  Chie£ 
and  of  all  thole  fa^es  and  patriots  who  have  compofed  our 
councils,  from  the  time  of  the  firft  Congrcfsto  the  prefect  mo- 
ment—-honour  to  our  worthy  creditors  in  Europe — a  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Imperial  Sovereigns  of  Raffia  and  Germa- 
ny, who  evince  to  the  world  that  they  revere  the  caufe  of  liber- 
ality and  human  happinefs  in  which  we  drew  the  fword — are£ 
peel  to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  Frederick  of  Pruflia, 
v/ho(e  dying  hand  put  the  fignature  to  a  treaty  of  commerce 
whh  the  United  States  upon  the  mod  liberal  principles  that  e- 
ver  originated  in  a  diplomatic  council — a  facred  regard  to  our- 
felves  and  to  alf  pofterity — and  above  al^  a  religious  graticude 
ce  our  heavenly  Benefactor,  who  hath  hitherto  fmilcdupon  our 
cndeaveurs^caW    upon  us,   in   the  language  of  a  thoufand 
tongues,  forfirmnefs,  unanimity  and  perfeverence,  in  complet- 
ing the  revolution  and  efrabli/hing  the  empire. 

The  prefentisjuftly  conAdcred  an  alarming  erifisj  perhaps 
the  mo  It  alarming  that  America  ever  faw.  We  have  Contended 
with  the  molt  powerful  nation  and  fubdueo*  the  bjaveft  and  bed 
appointed  armies  >  but  now  we  have  to  contend  with  ourfehes, 
and  encounter  patflons  and  prejudices  more  powerful  it&n  ar- 
mies and  more  dangerous  to  our  peace.  It  is  not  for  glory,  it 
is  for  extflence  that  we  contend. 

Much  is  expected  from  the  Fccderal  Convention  now  fitting 
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At  Philadelphia  j  and  it  is  a  happy  circumihnce  that  To  general 
a  confidence  from  all  parts  of  the  country  is  centred  in  that  rc- 
fpeftable  Body.  Their  former  fervices  as  individuals  com- 
mand it,  and  our  f:tu2tion  requires  it.  But  although  much  is 
expected  from  them,  yet  more  is  demanded  from  ourfelvcs. 

The  firft  great  object  is  to  convince  the  people  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  prefent  fituarion ;  for  the  majority  of  a  great 
people,  on  a  fubject  which  they  underftand,  will  never  act 
wrong.  If  ever  there  was  a  time,  in  any  age  or  nation,  when 
the  fate  of  millions  depended  on  the  voice  of  one,  it  is  the 
prefent  per/od  in  thefe  flares-  Every  free  citizen  of  ths  Ame- 
rican Empire  ought  now  to  confider  hirnfelf  as  the  Iegiflator 
of  half  mankind.  When  he  views  the  amazing  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, fettled  and  to  be  fettled  under  the  operation  of  his  law.s 
—when,  like  a  wife  politician,  hecontemplaics  the  population 
of  future  ages  i  the  changes  to  be  wrought  by  the  pofliblc  pro- 
grefs  of  arts,  in  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures ;  the 
increafing  connection  and  intcrcourfe  of  nations.,  and  the  effect 
of  one  rational  political  fyftem  upon  the  general  happ'mefs  of 
mankind — his  mind,  dilated  with  the  great  idea,  will  realize  a 
liberality  of  feeling  which  leads  to  a  rectitude  of  conduct.  He 
will  fee  that  the  fyftem  to  be  eftabliftted  by  his  fuflfrage  is  cal- 
culated for  the  great  benevolent  purpofes  of  extending  peace, 
happinefs  and  proprefllve  improvement  to  a  large  proportion 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  As  there  is  a  probability  that  the  fyf- 
tem to  be  propofed  by  the  Convention  may  anfwer  this  defcrip* 
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tion,  there  is  Tome  reafon  to  hope  it  will  be  viewed  by  the  peo- 
ple with  thzz  candour  and  difpafiionatc  refpect  which  is  due  to 

the  importance  of  the  fubject. 

While  the  anxiety  of  the  feeling  hear:  is  breathing  the  per- 
petual figb  for  the  attainment  of  fo  great  an  object,  it  becomes 
the  ftrongeft  duty  of  the  focial  connexion,  to  enlighten  and  har- 
monize the  minds  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  point  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  interefts,  as  an  cxtenfive  fcederal  people  and 
fathers  of  xncreafing  nations.  The  price  put  into  their  hands 
is  great,  beyond  all  compnrifon  j  and,  as  they  improve  it,  they 
will  entail  happinefs  or  rnifery  upon  a  larger  proportion  of 
human  beings,  than  could  be  affected  by  the  conduct  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  united. 

Those  who  arc  poffeflcd  of  abilities  or  information  in  any 
degree  above  the  common  rank  of  their  fellow  citizens  are 
called  upon  by  every  principle  of  humanity,  to  diffufe  a  fpiritof 
candour  and  rational  enquiry  upon  thefe  important  fubjects. 

Adams,  to  his  immortal  honour  and  the  timely  3/H(bncc  of 
his  country,  has  fct  the  great  example.  His  treatife  in  defence 
of  the  conftitutions,  though  confined  to  the  State  Republics,  is 
calculated  to  do  infinite  fervice,  by  correcting  thoufands  of  er- 
roneous fentiments  arifing  from  our  inexperience ;  fentiments, 
which  if  uncorrected  in  this  early  ftage  of  our  political  exig- 
ence, will  be  the  fource  of  calamities  without  me3fureand  with- 
out end.    Should  that  venerable  philofophcc  and  ftatefman  be 
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induced  to  continue  his  enquiries,  by  tracing  the  hiftory  of 
Confederacies,  and,  with  his  ufual  energy  and  perfpicuity,  deli- 
neate and  defend  afyflem  adapted  to  the  circumftanccs  of  the 
United  States — I  will  not  fay  he  could  defervemorc  from  hia 
diftrcft  country ,  but  he  would  crown  a  life  of  patriotic  labours 
and  render  an  efiential  additional  fervicc  to  the  world. 

While  America  enjoys  the  peculiar  felicity  of  feeing  thole 
who  haye  conducted  her  councils  and  her  battles  retire  like 
Cincinnatusto  the  humble  labours  of  the  plough,  itmuft  be  re- 
membered, that  me  there  expects  a  continuance  of  their  patrio- 
tic exertions.  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  eftabiimed  upon 
the  moil  benevolent  principles,  will  never  lofe  fight  of  their 
duty,  in  rendering  every  polfible  aid,  as  citizens,  to  that  com- 
munity which  they  have  defended  as  foldiexs.  They  will  re- 
joice, that,  although  Independence  was  the  refuk  of  force,  yet 
Government  is  the  child  of  reafon.  As  they  are  themfelvcs  an 
example  of  the  nobleft  effort  of  human  nature,  the  conqueft  ofjelf, 
in  obeying  the  voice  of  their  country  and  exchanging  the  hab- 
its, the  fplendor  and  importance  of  military  life,  for  domeflic 
labour  and  poverty  j  they  will  readily  inculcate  on  others  the 
propriety  of  facrificing  private  and  territorial  advantages  to 
the  good  of  the  great  majority,  the  /alvation  of  the  United 
States, 

Slaves  to  no  party,  but  fervants  of  the  whole,  they  have  wield- 
ed the  fword  of  every  State  in  the  Union  and  bled  by  th^  fide 
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of  her  Cons,  Their  attachments  are  as  extensive  as  their  la- 
bours. Friendship  and  Charity  the  great  pillars  of  their 
Inflitution  will  find  their  proper  objects  through  the  extended 
territory,  andfeek  the  happinefs  of  all. 

While  we  contemplate  the  endearing  objects  of  our  aflbci* 
ation,  and  indulge  in  the  gloomy  pleafurc  of  recollecting  that 
variety  of  fuffering  which  prompted  the  fympathetic  foldicr  to 
inftitute  this  memorial  of  his  friend/hip,  fraternal  affection  re- 
calls the  fecne  of  parting,  and  enquires  with  folicitude  the  fate 
of  our  beloved  companions. 

Since  the  tail  anniverfary,  the  death  of  General  Howe  has 
diminifhed  the  number  of  our  brethren  and  called  for  the 
tribute  of  a  tear.  With  fome  of  the  foibles  incident  to  hu- 
man nature,  he  pofTefTcd  many  valuable  accompliihments. 
His  natural  good  understanding  he  had  imbellifhed  with  con- 
futable attention  to  polite  literature.  As  afoldier,  he  was 
brave  ;  as  an  officer,  attentive  to  difciplinc  ;  he  commanded 
with  dignity  and  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  whatever  talents  he 
poAcHed  were  uniformly  and  cheerfully  devoted  to  the  fervice 
of  his  country. 

But  a  few  weeks  previous  to  that  period,  the  much  lament- 
ed deaths  of  Tilghman  and  M'Dougall  were  fucceffively  an- 
nounced, and  the  tidings  received  with  a  peculiar  poignancy 
of  grief.  What  citizen  of  the  American  empire  does  not  join 
the  general  voice  of  gratitude,  when  contemplating  the  merits 
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of  thofe  diftinguifned  officers ;  and  fwell  the  tide  of  fympathy 
with  his  bereaved  country,  when  deprived  of  their  future  ailift- 
ance?  They  were  ornaments  to  the  States  in  which  they  lived, 
as  well  as  to  the  profefiion  in  which  they  acquired  their  glory. 

Amiable  and  heroic  Tilghman  I  fhortwasthe  career  of  thy 
fame,  but  much  haft  thou  performed  for  thy  country.  Of  thee 
jfhall  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  no  focial  virtue  was  a  itrangcr 
to  thy  bread,  and  no  military  achievement  too  daring  for  thy 
fword.  While  we  condole  with  thy  afflicted  father  for  the  lofs 
of  fo  dear  a  fon,  permit  the  tear  of  friendfhip  to  flow  for  its 
own  bereavement.  And  as  ofc  as  the  annivcrfary  of  this  day 
ihall  aiTemblc  the  companions  of  thy  life  to  rejoice  in  the  free- 
dom of  their  country,  they  ihall  mingle  a  figh  to  thy  lading 
memory  and  bewail  thy  untimely  fate. 

Untimely  alfo  was  the  death  of  the  brave  and  the  patriotic 
M'Dougall.  Though  many  years  were  worn  away  in  his  un- 
remitted labours  for  the  public  fafcty — though  his  early  and 
decided  exertions  againft  the  claims  of  Great-Britain  had  an 
efiential  influence  in  determining  the  conduct  of  the  Province 
in  which  he  refided — though  he  was  the  nerve  of  war,  the  wif- 
dom  of  council  and  one  of  our  principal  fupporters  in  the  ac- 
queft  of  Independence — yctthefe  but  mow  us  the  neceflity  of 
fuch  characters  in  edabliming  the  bleioings  of  the  acquifition. 
While  it  Ihall  require  the  fame  wifdom  and  unfhaken  fortitude, 
the  fame  patience  and  pcrfeverence  to  rear  the  fabric  of  our  em- 
pire, 
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pire>  ss  it  did  to  lay  the  foundation^  Patriotifm  and  Valour  in 
Tympathetic  affection  will  bemoan  the  lofs  of  M'Dougall. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  America,  thrice  happy  for  the  feel- 
ings of  forrowing  friendftiip,  could  the  lid  of  our  deceafed  com- 
panions be  ciofed  even  with  the  names  of  thole  worthy  heroes. 
But  Heaven  had  bellowed  too  much  glory  upon  the  life  of  the 
favourite  Greene,  to  allow  it  a  long  duration. 

My  affectionate  Auditory  will  anticipate  more  than  can  be 
uttered,  in  the  melancholy  duty  of  contemplating  his  diltin- 
guifhed  excellence.  To  any  AfTembly  that  could  be  collected 
in  America,  vain  would  be  the  attempt,  to  illuftrate  his  cha- 
racter or  embellifli  the  fcene  of  his  exploits.  It  is  afubject  to 
be  felt,  but  not  to  be  defcribed.  To  pofteriry  indeed  it  may  be 
told,  as  an  incentive  to  the  mod  exalted  virtue  and  aftonifhing 
enterprize,  that  the  man,  who  carried  in  his  native  genius  all 
the  refourees  of  war,  and  the  balance  of  every  extreme  of  for- 
tune— who  knew  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  defeat, 
the  vigilance  of  military  arrangement,  the  rapidity  and  happy 
moment  of  alTaulr,  the  deliberate  activity  of  battle,  and  the  va- 
rious important  ufes  of  victory— 'that  the  man  who  pofle/Ted 
every  conceivable  quality  of  a  warrior,  was,  in  his  public  and 
private  character,  without  a  foible  or  a  fault  r  That  all  the  a- 
miable  as  well  as  heroic  virtues  were  affembled  in  his  foul,  and 
that  it  was  the  love  of  a  rational  and  enlightened  age,  and  not 
the  ftupid  dare  of  barbarity,  that  expreffed  his  praife. 

The  map  of  America  may  dcfignate  the  vafr  extent  of  con- 
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quered  country  recovered  by  his  {word  :  The  future  traveller 
in  the  Southern  States  may  be  pointed  by  the  peafant  to  the  va- 
rious regions  containing  monuments  of  his  valour  and  his  /kill ; 
where,  amid  his  marches  and  countermarches,  his  ftudied  re- 
treats and  his  rapid  approaches,  every  advantage  given  to  the 
enemy  was  refumed  with  tenfold  utility  and  certain  conqueft  : 
The  hiftoric  Mufe,  as  a  legacy  to  future  ages,  may  tranfmit 
with  heroic  dignity  the  feats  of  her  favourite  Chief:  But  who 
/hall  tranfmit  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  give  the  more  inter- 
esting representation  of  his  worth  f  The  biro  will  remain,  but  the 
man  mud  be  loft. 

The  grief  of  his  bereaved  confort,  aggravated  by  the  tint- 
vcrfal  testimony  of  his  merit,  we  hope  will  receive  ibme  alle- 
viation from  the  ardent  fympathy  of  thoufands,  whofe  hearts 
were  penetrated  with  his  virtues,  and  whofe  tears  would  have 
flowed  upon  his  hearfe. 

But  we  will  not  open  afrefh  the  wounds,  which  we  can- 
not clofe.  The  belt  eulogium  of  the  good  and  great  is  ex* 
prefTed  by  an  emulation  of  their  virtues.  As  thofc  of  the  il- 
luftrious  Greene  were  equally  ufeful  in  every  department  in 
which  human  fociety  can  call  a  man  to  aft,  every  friend  to  A- 
mcrica  mud  feel  the  want  of  his  afliftance  in  rhe  duties  that  re- 
main to  be  performed.  Yet,  as  thefe  duties  are  of  the  ration- 
al and  pacific  kind,  the  performance  is  more  attainable  and 
emulation  the  better  encouraged.  In  military  operations, 
none  but  the  foldier  can  be  distinguished,  nor  any  but  the 
fortunate  are  fure  of  rendering  fervice ;  but  here  is  a  theatre 
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of  a&ion  for  every  citizen  of  a  great  country  j  in  which  the 

fmalleft  circumftancc  will  have  its  weight,  and  on  which  infi- 
nite confequences  will  depend. 

The  prefenr  is  an  age  of  philofophy  $  and  America,  the 
empire  of  reafon.  Here,  neither  the  pageantry  of  courts  nor 
the  glooms  of  fuperftition  have  dazzled  or  beclouded  the  mind. 
Our  duty  calls  us  to  act  worthy  of  the  age  and  the  country 
which  gave  us  birth.  Though  inexperience  may  have  betrayed 
us  into  errors ;  yet  thefc  have  not  been  fatal ;  and  our  own  dis- 
cernment will  point  us  to  their  proper  remedy. 

However  defective  the  prefent  confederated  fyftem  may 
appear ;  yet  a  due  confederation  of  the  circumftances  under 
which  it  was  framed,  will  teach  us  rather  to  admire  its  wifdom 
than  to  murmur  at  its  faults.  The  fame  political  abilities 
which  were  difplayed  in  that  inftitution,  united  with  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  of  its  opperation,  will  doubtlefs  produce 
a  fyftem,  which  will  ftand  the  teft  of  ages,  in  forming  a  pow- 
erful and  happy  people. 

Elevated  with  this  cxtenfive  profpect,  we  may  confider 
prefent  inconveniences  as  unworthy  of  regret.  Ac  the  clofe 
of  the  war,  an  uncommon  plenty  of  circulating  fpecic  and  a 
univerfal  paflion  fcrtrade  tempted  many  individuals  to  involve 
themfelves  in  ruin  and  injure  the  credit  of  their  country.  But 
thefe  are  evils  which  work  their  own  remedy.  The  paroxifm 
is  already  over;  induftry  is  incrcafing  fatter  than  ever  it  de- 
clined ;  and,  with  fome  exceptions  where  legislative  authority 
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has  fan&mcd  fraud,  the  people  are  honeftly  discharging  their 
private  debts  and  encreafing  the  refources  of  their  wealth. 

Every  poflible  encouragement  for  great  and  generous  ex- 
ertions, is  now  prefented  before  us.  Under  the  idea  of  a  per- 
manent and  happy  government,  every  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  future  fituation  of  America  can  be  placed,  fills  the  mind 
with  a  peculiar  dignity,  and  opens  an  unbounded  field  of 
thought.  The  natural  refources  of  the  country  arc  inconceiv- 
ably various  and  great ;  the  enterprifing  genius  of  the  people 
promifes  a  mod  rapid  improvement  in  all  the  arts  that  embel- 
]ifh  human  nature  ;  the  blefllngs  of  a  rational  government  will 
invite  emigrations  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  fill  the  em- 
pire with  the  worthiefl:  and  happicfl  of  mankind;  while  the  ex- 
ample of  political  wifdom  and  felicity  here  to  bedifplayed  will 
excite  emulation  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  plcafing  contemplation  of  fuch  glorious  events,  and 
comparing  the  fcenes  of  action  that  adorn  the  weftern  hemif- 
phcre,  with  what  has  taken  place  in  die  eaft,  may  we  not  apply 
to  our  country  the  language  of  the  prophet  of  Ifrael,  though 
fpoken  on  a  different  occafion,  u  The  glory  of  this  latter  houfe 
*■  fhall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,  faith  the  Lord  of  hofh; 

and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  faith  the  Lord  of  holts  \" 
peace  to  any  disorders  that  may  at  prefent  fubfift  among  us, 
peace  to  the  contending  paflions  of  nations,  peace  to  this  em- 
pire, to  future  ages,  and  through  the  extended  world. 
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LETTER,    &c 


GENTLEMEN, 

THE  time  is  at  laft  arrived,  when  the 
people  of  France,  by  reforting  to  their  own 
proper  dignity,  feel  themfelves  at  liberty 
to  exercife  their  unembarrafTed  reafon,  in 
eftablifhing  an  equal  government.  The 
prefent  crifis  in  your  affairs,  marked  hy 
the  aflembling  of  a  National  Convention, 
bears  nearly  the  fame  relation  to  the  laft 
four  years  of  your  hiftory,  as  your  whole 
revolution  bears  to  the  great  accumulated 
mafs  of  modern  improvement.  Com- 
pared therefore  with  all  that  is  paft,  it  is 
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perhaps  the  moft  interefting  portion  of  the 
moft  important  period  that  Europe  has 
hitherto  fecn. 

Under  this  impreffion,  and  with  the 
deepeft  fenfe  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fub- 
je<ft  which  engages  your  attention,  I  take 
a  liberty  which  no  flight  motives  could 
Warrant  in  a  ftranger,  the  liberty  of  offer- 
ing a  few  obfervations  on  the  bufinefs  that 
lies  before  you.     Could  I  fuppofe  however 
that  any  apology  were  neceffary  for  this 
intrufion,  I  jfhould  not  rely  upon  the  one 
here  mentioned.     But  my  intentions  re- 
quire no  apology;  I  demand  to  be  heard, 
as  a  right.     Your  caufe  is  that  of  human 
nature  at  large ;  you  are  the  reprefentatives 
of  mankind ;  and  though  I  am  not  literally 
one  of  your  conftituents,  yet  I  muft  be 
bound  by  your  decrees.      My  happinefs 
will  be  ferioufly  affe&ed  by  your  delibera- 
tions; and  in  them  I  have  an   intereft, 
which  nothing  can  deftroy.     I  not  only 
confider  all  mankind  as  forming  but  one 
great  family,  and  therefore   bound   by  a 
natural  fympathy  to  regard  each  other's 
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happinefs  as  making  part  of  their  own; 
but  I  contemplate  the  French  nation  at 
this  moment  as  /landing  in  the  place  of 
the  v/hole.  You  have  ftepped  forward 
with  a  gigantic  ft  ride  to  an  enterprize 
which  involves  the  interefts  of  every  fur- 
rounding  nation ;  and  what  you  began  as 
juftice  to  yourfelves,  you  are  called  upon 
to  finifh  as  a  duty  to  the  human  race. 

I  believe  no  man  cherifhes  a  greater 
veneration,  than  I  have  uniformly  done, 
for  the  National  Aflembly  who  framed 
that  Conftitution,  which  I  now  prefume 
your  conftituents  expert  you  to  revife. 
Perhaps  the  merits  of  that  body  of  men 
will  never  be  properly  appreciated.  The 
greateft  part  of  their  exertions  were  ne- 
celTarily  fpent  on  objedts  which  cannot  be 
defcribed;  and  which  from  their  nature 
can  make  no  figure  in  hiftory.  The 
enormous  weight  of  abufes  they  had  to 
overturn,  the  quantity  of  prejudice  with 
which  their  functions  called  them  to  con- 
tend, as  well  in  their  own  minds  as  in 
thofe  of  all  the  European  world,  the  open 
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opposition  of  interefts,  the  fecret  weapons 
of  corruption,  and  the  unbridled  fury  of 
defpairing  fadlion, —  thefe  are  fubjedts 
which  efcape  our  common  obfervation, 
when  we  contemplate  the  labours  of  that 
Aflembly.  But  the  legacy  they  have  left 
to  their  country  in  their  deliberative  capa- 
city will  remain  a  lafting  monument  to 
their  praife ;  and  though  while  fearching 
out  the  defective  parts  of  their  work, 
without  lofing  fight  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  it  was  formed,  we  may  find 
more  occafion  to  admire  its  wifdom,  than 
to  murmur  at  its  faults;  yet  this  confider- 
ation  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  great  leading  principle,  on  which 
their  conftitution  was  meant  to  be  founded, 
is  the  equality  of  rights.  This  principle 
being  laid  down  with  fuch  clearnefs,  and 
aflerted  with  fo  much  dignity  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  code,  it  is  ftrange  that  men 
of  clear  underflandings  {hould  fail  to  be 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  iyliem 
which  nature  mull  have  taught  them  to  build 
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on  that  foundation.  It  fhows  a  difpofition 
to  counteract  the  analogy  of  nature,  to 
fee  them  at  one  moment,  impreffing  this 
indelible  principle  on  our  minds,  and  with 
the  next  breath  declaring,  That  France 
{hall  remain  a  monarchy, —  that  it  fhall 
have  a  king,  hereditary,  inviolable,  clothed 
with  all  the  executive,  and  much  of  the 
legillative  power,  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  national  force  by  land  and  fea, 
having  the  initiative  of  war,  and  the  power 
of  concluding  peace; — and  above  all,  to 
hear  them  declare  that,  "  The  nation  will 
"  provide  for  the  fplendour  of  the  throne," 
granting  in  their  legillative  capacity  to 
that  throne  more  than  a  million  fterling  a 
year*  from  the  national  purfe,  befides  the 
rents  of  eftates  which  are  faid  to  amount 
to  half  as  much  more. 

We  muft  be  aftonifhed  at  the  paradoxi- 
cal organization  of  the  minds  of  men  who 
could  fee  no  difcordance  in  thefe  ideas. 
They  begin  with  the  open  fimplicity  of  a 
rational  republic,  and  immediately  plunge 
into  all  the  labyrinths  of  royalty  \  and  a 

great 
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great  part  of  the  conftitutional  code  is  a 
practical  attempt  to  reconcile  thefe  two 
difcordant  theories.  It  is  a  perpetual  con- 
flict between  principle  and  precedent, — 
between  the  manly  truths  of  nature,  which 
we  all  mud  feel,  and  the  learned  fubtilties 
of  ftatefmen,  about  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  reafon* 

In  reviewing  the  hiftory  of  human  opi- 
nions, it  is  an  unpleafant  confideration  to 
remark  how  flow  the  mind  has  always  been 
in  feizing  the  moft  interefting  truths ;  al- 
though, when  difcovered,  they  appear  to 
have  been  the  moft  obvious.  This  re- 
mark is  no  where  verified  with  more  cir- 
cumftances  of  regret,  than  in  the  progrefs 
of  your  ideas  in  France  relative  to  the 
inutility  of  the  kingly  office.  It  was  not 
enough  that  you  took  your  firft  ftand  upon 
the  high  ground  of  natural  right ;  where, 
enlightened  by  the  fun  of  reafon,  you  might 
have  feen  the  clouds  of  prejudice  roll  far 
beneath  your  feet — it  was  not  enough  that 
you  began  by  confidering  royalty,  with  its 
well-known  fcourges,  as  being  the  caufe  of 

all 
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all  your  evils, — that  the  kings  of  modern 
Europe  are  the  authors  of  war  and  mifery, 
that  their  mutual  intercourfe  is  a  com- 
merce of  human  flaughter, — that  public 
debts  and  private  oppreffions,  with  all  the 
degrading  vices  that  tarnifh  the  face  of  na- 
ture, had  their  origin  in  that  fpecies  of 
government  which  offers  a  premium  for 
wickednefs,  and  teaches  the  few  to  trample 
on  the  many; — it  was  not  enough  that 
you  faw  the  means  of  a  regeneration  of 
mankind  in  the  fyftem  of  equal  rights,  and 
that  in  a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  you 
pofleffed  the  advantage  of  reducing  that 
fyftem  to  immediate  practice,  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  world  and  a  confolation  to  hu- 
man nature.  All  thefe  arguments,  with  a 
variety  of  others  which  your  republican 
orators  placed  in  the  ftrongeft  point  of  light, 
were  inefficient  to  raife  the  public  mind 
to  a  proper  view  of  the  fubjedt. 

It  feems  that  fome  of  your  own  philofo- 
phers  had  previoufly  taught,  that  royalty 
was  neceflary  to  a  great  nation.  Montef- 
quieu,  among  his  whimfical  maxims  about 
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laws  and  government,  had  informed  the 
world  that  a  limited  monarchy  was  the 
beft  poffible  fyflem,  and  that  a  democracy 
could  never  flourifh,  but  in  a  fmall  trad  of 
country.  How  many  of  your  legiflators 
believed  in  this  doftrine,  how  many  adted 
from  temporifing  motives,  wifhing  to  ba- 
nifh  royalty  by  flow  degrees,  and  how 
many  were  led  by  principles  lefs  pardon- 
able than  either,  it  is  impoflible  to  deter- 
mine. Certain  it  is  that  republican  ideas 
gained  no  ground  upon  the  monarchical 
in  your  constituting  afiembly,  during  the 
laft  fix  months  of  their  deliberations.  It 
is  like  wife  certain  that  the  majority  of  that 
aflembly  took  much  pains  to  prevent  the 
people  from  difcovering  the  cheat  of  roy- 
alty, and  to  continue  their  ancient  venera- 
tion, at  leaft  for  a  while,  in  favour  of  cer- 
tain principles  in  government  which  rea- 
fon  could  not  approve. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  perfidy  of 
your  king,  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  fhould 
have  had  fo  little  efFedt  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  fo  enlightened  a  people  as  the  French* 

His 
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His  flight,  and  the  infulting  declaration 
which  he  left  behind  him,  were  fufficient 
not  only  to  give  the  lie  to  the  fiction,  with 
which  common  fenfe  has  always  been  put 
to  the  blufli,  and  to  which  your  aflembly 
had  attempted  to  give  a  fan&ion,  that  kings 
can  do  no  wrong,  but  they  were  fufficient  to 
ihow,  at  leaft  to  all  who  would  open  their 
eyes,  that  the  bufinefs  of  government 
required  no  fuch  officer.  There  is  no 
period  during  your  revolution,  if  there  is 
any  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  France, 
when  bufinefs  went  on  with  more  alacrity 
and  good  order,  than  during  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  royal  fundtions  in  the  interval 
from  the  time  that  the  king  was  brought 
back  to  the  capital  in  June,  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  conftitution  in  September. 
Eveiy  thing  went  right  in  the  kingdom, 
except  within  the  walls  of  the  aflembly. 
A  majority  of  that  body  was  determined  to 
make  an  experiment  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  experiment  has  been  made.  Its  du- 
ration has  indeed  been  ihort,  being  lefs 
than  eleven  months;    but,  although  in 
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fomc  refpedts  it  has  been  almofl  as  fatal 
to  the  caufe  of  liberty  as  any  fyftem  could 
have  been  within  the  time,  yet  in  other 
refpe&s  it  has  done  more  good  than  all 
the  reafonings  of  all  the  philofophers  of 
the  age  could  have  done  in  a  much  longer 
time :  it  has  taught  them  a  new  do&rine, 
which  no  experience  can  fhake,  and  which 
reafon  muft  confirm,  that  kings  can  do  no 
good.     So  that,  if  the  queftion  were  now 
to  be  agitated  by  the  people  of  France, 
as  it  may  be  by  you  in  their  behalf,  whe- 
ther they  will  have  a  king  or  not,  I  fhould 
fuppofe  the  following  would  be  the  ftate 
of  the  calculation :  A  certain  quantity  of 
evils  are  to  be  expedled  from  the  regal 
office ;  and  thefe  evils  are  of  two  clafles, 
certain  and  probable.  The  certain  evils  are, 
i.  The  million  and  a  half  fterling  a  year 
drawn  from  the  people  to  "  fupport  the 
"  fplendour  of  the  throne  j"  2.  A  great  va* 
riety  of  enormous  falaries  paid  to  minifters 
at  home,  to  ambafladors  abroad,  and  to 
bi/hops  in  the  church;   while   the.  only 
bufinefs  of  thefe  men  and  their  falaries 
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is  to  fupport  the  fiftion,  that  kings  can  da 
no  wrong.  It  will  always  coft  more  to 
fupport  this  fidtion,  than  it  would  to  fup- 
port the  whole  national  government  with- 
out it.  3.  The  worft  of  all  the  certain 
evils  is,  that  the  million  and  a  half  will 
be  nearly  all  fpent  in  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  legiflature, 
to  increafe  the  power  of  the  throne,  and 
the  means  of  oppreffion.  If  the  money, 
after  it  is  extorted  from  the  people,  could 
be  thrown  into  the  fea,  inftead  of  being 
paid  to  the  king  and  his  Satellites,  the  evil 
would  be  trifling ;  in  that  cafe  the  wicked- 
nefs  would  ceafe  with  the  firft  aft  of  in- 
juilice;  while  in  this  it  multiplies  the 
weapons  of  deftru&ion  againft  themfclves. 
It  creates  a  perpetual  fcrambling  for  power, 
rewards  knavery  in  the  higher  ranks,  en- 
courages falfehood  in  others,  and  corrupts 
the  morals  of  the  whole.  This  it  is  that 
debafes  and  vilifies  the  general  mafs  of 
mankind,  and  brings  upon  them  the  in- 
fulting  remarks  of  many  men,  who  even 
wifh  them  well,  that  the  people  are  unfit 
for  liberty, 
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Among  the  probable  evils  refulting  from 
the  kingly  office,  the  principal  one,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  that  need  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  the  chance  of  its  being  held  by  a 
weak  or  a  wicked  man.    When  the  office  is 
hereditary,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  expe&ed  but 
that  this  fhould  always  be  the  cafe.    Con- 
sidering the  birth  and  education  of  princes, 
the  chance  of  finding  one  with  practical 
common  fenfe  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned 
among  poffible  events ;  nor  is  the  proba- 
bility lefs  ftrong  againft  their  having  vir- 
tue.    The  temptations  to  wickednefs  arif- 
ing  from  their  fituation  are  too  powerful 
to  be  refilled.     The  perfuafive  arts  of  all 
their  flatterers,  the  companions  of  their 
youth,  the  minifters  of  their  pleafures,  and 
every  perfon  with  whom  they  ever  con- 
verfe,  are  neceflarily  employed  to  induce 
them  to  increafe  their  revenue,   by  op- 
preffing  the  people,  whom  they  are  taught 
from  their  cradle  to  confider  as  beafts  of 
burthen.     And  what  muft  almoft  infure 
the  triumph  of  wickednefs  in  their  tempers, 
is  the  idea  that  they  adt  totally  and  for  ever 
without  reftraint.     This  is  an  allurement 
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to  vice  that  even  men  of  fenfe  could 
fcarcely  refill.  Imprefs  it  on  the  mind  of 
any  man  that  he  can  do  no  wrongs  and  he 
will  foon  convince  you  of  your  miftake* 

Take  this  general  fummary  of  the  evils 
arifing  from  hereditary  monarchy,  under 
any  reftridtions  that  can  be  propofed,  and 
place  it  on  one  fide  of  the  account, — and 
ftate,  on  the  other  fide,  the  truth  which  I 
believe  no  man  of  reflection  will  hereafter 
call  in  queftion,  that  kings  can  do  no  good, 
and  the  friends  of  liberty  will  no  longer 
be  in  doubt  which  way  you  will  decide  the 
queftion  relative  to  that  part  of  your  con- 
ftitution. 

I  cannot  feel  eafy  in  difmifling  this  part 
of  my  fubjedt,  without  offering  fome 
remarks  on  that  general  vague  idea 
which  has  long  been  floating  about  in 
the  world,  that  a  people  under  certain 
circumftances  are  unfit  for  liberty.  You 
know  in  what  infulting  language  this  ob- 
fervation  has  been  perpetually  applied 
to  the  French  during  the  courfe  of  the 
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revolution.  Some  have  faid  that  they 
were  too  ignorant  to  form  a  government 
of  their  own,  others,  that  they  were  too 
poor,  others  that  they  were  too  numerous> 
and  others,  that  they  were  too  vitious. 
I  will  not  defcend  to  the  examination  of 
the  particular  parts  of  this  charge,  nor  of 
the  whole  as  applied  to  the  French,  or  to 
any  other  particular  people;  I  will  only 
remark  on  the  general  obfervation,  as  ap~ 
Jicable  to  any  pofiible  nation  exifting  in  a 
ftate  of  nature.  By  a  ftate  of  nature  I 
mean  a  ftate  of  peace  \  where  the  intention 
is,  as  a  nation,  to  live  by  induftry  at  home* 
pot  by  plunder  from  abroad. 

I  think  Montefquieu  has  faid,  that  virtue 
muft  be  the  foundation  of  a  republican  go- 
vernment.    His  book  is  not  now  by  me, 
or  I  would  try  to  difcover  what  he  means 
by  virtue.     If  he  means  thofe  moral  ha- 
bits by  which  men  are  difpofed  to  mutual 
juftice  and   benevolence,    which    is    the 
common  idea  of  virtue,  it  cannot  be  the 
foundation  of  a  republican  government,  or 
of  any  government.     Thefe  qualities  re- 
quire 
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quire  no  reftraints :  the  more  general  their 
influence  fhould  be  among  any  people,  the 
3efs  force  would  be  neceflary  in  their  go* 
vernment ;  and  could  we  fuppofe  a  nation 
in  which  they  fhould  exift  in  a  perfedt  de- 
gree, that  nation  would  require  no  govern- 
ment at  all.  It  is  the  vices,  not  the  vir- 
tues of  men  which  are  the  objects  of  re- 
ftraint,  and  the  foundation  of  government. 
The  expreffion  of  the  general  will,  operat- 
ing on  the  mind  of  an  individual,  ferves 
with  him  as  a  fubflitute  for  virtue.  This 
general  will  may  always  be  exprefled  by  a 
nation  in  any  poflible  circumftances ;  and, 
if  the  nation  be  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  this 
cxpreffion  will  always  be  moral  virtue,  ac- 
cording to  their  ideas  of  the  word  j  and  it 
will  always  tend  to  moral  virtue,  in  the 
moft  extenfive  fenfe  in  which  we  have  yet 
been  able  to  define  it* 

It  has  been  faid,  that  man  differs  from 
man,  as  much  as  man  from  beaft ;  it  is 
faid  alfo  to  be  fit,  that  the  wife  and  virtu- 
ous fhould  make  laws  for  the  ignorant  and 
vitious.     It  is  not  to  my  purpofe  to  call  in 
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queftion  the  firft  of  thefe  aflertions;  bat 
the  fecond,  plaufible  as  it  is,  I  muft  totally 
deny ;  at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
generally  underftood.     That  fome  men  in 
the  fame  fociety  fhould  be  wifer  and  better 
than  others,  is  very  natural ;  and  it  is  as 
natural,  that  the  people  fhould  choofe  fuch 
to  reprefent  them   in    the    formation  of 
laws.     But  in  this  cafe  the  laws  originate 
from  the  people  at  large,  ignorant  and  vi- 
tious  a5  they  are;  and  the  reprefentatives 
are  only  the  organs  by  which  their  will  is 
declared.     This  is  not  the  fenfe  in  which 
the  aflertion  is  intended.   It  is  meant,  that 
if  kings  were  always  wife  and  good,  or 
if  a  band  of  nobles  were  always  wife  and 
good,  it  would  be  beft  that  they  fhould  be 
the  hereditary   legiflators.     This   is   the 
fenfe  in  which  I  deny  the  affertion,  becaufe 
it  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature.     It 
being  a  fubjedl  on  which  we  cannot  look 
for  experience,  we  muft  reafon  only  from 
analogy  3  and  it  appears  extremely  evident 
to  me,  that,  were  a  fucceffion  of  the  wifeft 
and  beft  men  that  ever  have,  or  ever  will 
be  known,  to  be  perpetuated  in  any  coun- 
try 
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try  as  independent  legiflators  for  the  peo- 
ple, the  happinefs  and  good  government 
of  the  nation  would  be  greatly  injured  by 
it.  I  am  confident  that  any  people,  whe- 
ther virtuous  or  vitious,  wife  or  ignorant, 
numerous  or  few,  rich  or  poor,  are  the  befl 
judges  of  their  own  wants  relative  to  the 
reftraint  of  laws,  and  would  always  fupply 
thofe  wants  better  than  they  could  be  fup- 
plied  by  others. 

In  expreffing  thefe  ideas  on  the  peace  and 
happinefs  to  be  expefled  from  a  free  repub- 
lic, I  have  been  often  accufed  of  holding  too 
favourable  an  opinion  of  human  nature. 
But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  queftion, 
whether  men,  on  any  given  portion  of  the 
earth,  are  able  to  make  their  own  laws,  does 
not  depend  in  the  leaft  on  their  moral  cha- 
racter. It  has  no  relation  to  their  ftate 
of  improvement,  or  their  ftate  of  morals. 
The  only  previous  enquiry  is,  What  is 
the  objedt  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  govern- 
ment ?  If  it  be  the  good  of  the  whole 
community,  the  whole  can  beft  know  the 
means  of  purfuing  it ;  if  it  be  to  exalt  a 
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few  men  at  the  expence  of  all  the  reft, 
the  deciiion,  perhaps,  may  take  a  different 
turn. 

A  republic  of  beavers  or  of  monkies,  I 
believe,  could  not  be  benefited  by  receiv- 
ing their  laws  from  men,  any  more  than 
men  could  be  in  being  governed  by  them. 
If  the  Algerines  or  the  Hindoos  were  to 
/hake  off  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  and  adopt 
ideas  of  equal  liberty,  they  would  that 
moment  be  in  a  condition  to  frame  a  bet- 
ter government  for  themfelves,  than  could 
be  framed  for  them  by  the  moft  learned 
ftatefman  in  the  world.  If  the  great  Mr. 
Locke,  with  all  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs, 
were  to  attempt  the  taflc,  he  would  proba- 
bly fucceed  as  ill  as  he  did  in  his  conftitu- 
tion  for  the  colony  of  South  Carolina. 

Colonies  have  always  been  teazed  and 
tormented  more  or  lefs  (and  probably  al- 
ways will  be  as  long  as  colonies  fhall  exift) 
by  the  overweening  wifdom  of  the  mo- 
ther-country, in  making  their  laws  and 
conftitutions.     This  is  often  done  without 
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any  wifli  to  tyrannize,  and  fometimes  with 
the  beft  intentions  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  people.  The  misfortune  more  fre- 
quently lies  in  the  legiflator's  not  knowing 
the  wants  and  wifhes  of  the  people,  than 
in  any  wanton  defire  to  counteract  them. 
The  fure  and  only  charadleriftic  of  a  good 
law  is,  that  it  be  the  ferfe£l  exprejjion  of 
the  will  of  the  nation ;  its  excellence  is  pre- 
cifely  in  proportion  to  the  univerfality 
and  freedom  of  confent.  And  this  defini- 
tion remains  the  fame,  whatever  be  the 
chara<5ter  of  the  nation,  or  the  objedt  of 
the  law.  Every  man,  as  an  individual, 
has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  a  manner  of  ex- 
preffing  it.  In  forming  thefe  individuals 
into  fociety,  it  is  neceflary  to  form  their 
wills  into  a  government ;  and  in  doing  this, 
we  have  only  to  find  the  eafiefl  and  clearefl 
mode  of  expreffing  their  wills  in  a  national 
manner.  And  no  poflible  difadvantages 
relative  to  their  ftate  of  morals  or  civiliza- 
tion can  render  this  a  difficult  tafk. 

I  have  gone  into  thefe  arguments,  not 
merely  to  prove  that  the  French  are  fit  for 
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liberty,  who  are  certainly  at  this  moment 
the  moft  enlightened  nation  in  Europe; 
but  to  fhow  that  the  calumny  contained  in 
the  contrary  aflertion  need  not  be  repeated 
againft  any  other  nation,  who  fhould  make 
the  like  exertions,  and  whofe  pretenfions, 
in  this  refpedt,  might  appear  more  ques- 
tionable in  the  eye  of  fafliionable  remark. 

But  it  will  be  faid,   I  am  too  late  with 
all  thefe  obfervations  on  the  neceffity  of 
profcribing  royalty  from  your  conftitution. 
The  caufe  is  already  judged  in  the  minds 
of  the  whole  people  of  France  ;  and  their 
wifhes  will  furely  be  the  rule  of  your  con- 
duct.    I  fuppofe  that,  without  being  re- 
minded of  your  duty  by  a  ftranger,  one  of 
your  firft  refolutions  would  be,  to  fix  a  na- 
tional anathema  on  every  veflige  of  regal 
power,  and  endeavour  to  wipe  out  from  the 
human  chara&er  the  ftain  which  it  receiv- 
ed, with  its  veneration  for  kings  and  he- 
reditary claims.     But  it  requires  much  re- 
iledHon  to  be  well  aware  to  what  extent 
this  duty  ihould  carry  you.     There  are 
many  vices  in  your  conftitution,  which, 
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though  not  apparently  conne&ed  with  the 
king,  had  their  origin  in  regal  ideas.  To 
purify  the  whole  code  from  thefe  vices, 
and  to  purge  human  nature  from  their  ef- 
fects, it  will  be  neceflary  to  refort  to  many 
principles  which  appear  not  to  have  flruck 
the  minds  of  the  firft  aflembly. 

You  will  permit  me  to  hint  at  fome  of 
the  great  outlines  of  what  may  be  expect- 
ed from  you,  under  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages with  which  you  meet  to  form  a  glo- 
rious republic.  Although  many  of  my 
ideas  may  be  perfectly  fuperfluous,  being 
the  fame  as  will  occur  to  every  member  of 
your  body,  yet  it  is  poflible  that  fome  of 
them  may  ftrike  the  mind  in  a  new  point 
of  light,  and  lead  to  reflections  which 
would  not  rife  from  any  other  quarter. 
Should  this  be  the  cafe  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree, it  ought  to  be  confidered,  both  by 
you  and  me,  as  an  ample  reward  for  our 
pains,  in  writing  and  in  reading  this  letter. 

On  confidering  the  fubjedt  of  govern- 
ment, when  the  mind  is  once  fet  loofe  from 
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the  fhackles  of  royalty,  it  finds  Itfelf  in  a 
new  world.     It  rifes  to  a  more  extenfive 
view  of  every  circumftance  of  the  fecial 
ftate.     Human  nature  affumes  a  new  and 
more  elevated  fhape,  and  difplays  many 
moral  features,  which,  from  having  been 
always   difguifed,    were    not    known    to 
exift.     In  this  cafe,  it  is  a  longtime  before 
we  acquire  a  habit  of  tracing  effects  to 
their  proper  caufes,  and  of  applying  the 
eafy  and  Ample  remedy  to  thofe  vices  of 
our  nature  which  fociety  requires  us  to 
reftrain.     This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  fource 
of  by  far  the  greateft    difficulties    with 
which  you  have  to  contend.     We  are  fo 
much  ufed,  in  government,  to  the  moffc 
complicated  fyftems,  as  being  neceflary  to 
fupport  thofe  impofitions,  without  which 
it  has  been  fuppofed  impoffible  for  men 
to  be  governed,  that  it  is  an  unufual  taflc  to 
conceive  of  the  fimplicity  to  which  the 
bufinefs  of  government  may  be  reduced, 
and  to  which  it  muft  be  reduced,  if  we 
would  have  it  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
moting happinefs. 

After 
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After  profcribing  royalty,  with  all  its 
appendages,  I  fuppofe  it  will  not  be 
thought  neceflary  in  France  to  fupport  any 
other  errors  and  fuperftitions  of  a  fimilar 
complexion;  but  that  undifguifed  reafon  in 
all  things  will  be  preferred  to  the  cloak  of 
impofition.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  you 
will  conceive  it  no  longer  neceflary  to 
maintain  a  national  church.  This  efta- 
blifhment  is  fo  manifeftly  an  impofition 
upon  the  judgment  of  mankind,  that  the 
constituting  aflembly  muft  have  conlidered 
it  in  that  light.  It  is  one  of  thofe  mo- 
narchical ideas,  which  pay  us  the  wretched 
compliment  of  fuppofing  that  we  are  not 
capable  of  being  governed  by  our  own  rea>- 
fon.  To  fuppofe  that  the  people  of  France 
are  to  learn  the  mode  of  worshipping  God 
from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
is  certainly  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be  to  ap- 
peal to  fiich  a  Council  to  learn  how  to 
breathe,  or  to  open  their  eyes.  Neither  is 
it  true,  as  is  argued  by  the  advocates  of 
this  part  of  your  constitution,  that  the  pre- 
ference there  given  to  one  mode  of  worfhip 
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by  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  priefts, 
from  the  national  purfe,  to  the  exclufion 
of  others,  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  the 
property  fuppofed  to  have  been  poffeffed 
by  that  church,  and  which  by  the  affembly 
was  declared  to  be  thenceforward  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation. 

The  church,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word, 
fignifies  nothing  but  a  mode  of  wor/7j?j>; 
and  to  prove  that  a  mode  can  be  a  pro- 
prietor of  lands,  requires  a  fubtilty  of  lo- 
gic that  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  refute. 
The  fadt  is,  the  church  confidered  as  an 
hierarchy,  was  always  necefTary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  royalty;  and  your  affembly,  with 
great  confiflency  of  defign,  wifhing  to 
preferve  fome thing  of  the  old  fabric,  pre- 
ferved  fomething  of  this  neceffary  prop. 
But  as  the  fabric  is  now  overturned,  the 
prop  may  be  fafely  taken  away.  J  am  con- 
fident that  monarchy  and  hierarchy  will  be 
buried  in  the  fame  grave;  and  that  in 
France  they  will  not  furvive  the  prefent 
year. 

I  know 
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I  know  it  is  aflerted  and  believed  by 
fome  well-wifhers  to  fociety,  that  religion 
would  be  loft  among  men,  if  they  were  to 
banifh  all  legal  eftablifhments  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  exercifing  it.  I  fhould 
not  be  fo  perfectly  convinced  as  I  am  of 
the  abfurdity  of  this  opinion,  were  it  not 
eafy  to  difcover  how  it  came  to  be  intro- 
duced. It  is  an  idea,  as  I  believe,  purely 
political;  and  it  had  its  origin  in  the  fup- 
pofed  neceffity  of  governing  men  by  fraud, 
—of  eredling  their  credulity  into  an  hie- 
rarchy, in  order  to  fuftain  the  defpotifm  of 
the  ftate.  I  hold  religion  to  be  a  natural 
propenfity  of  the  mind,  as  refpiration  is  of 
the  lungs.  If  this  be  true,  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  its  being  loft :  and  I  can  fee  no 
more  reafon  for  making  laws  to  regulate 
the  impreffion  of  Deity  upon  the  foul,  than 
there  would  be,  to  regulate  the  a&ion 
of  light  upon  the  eye,  or  of  air  upon  the 
lungs.  I  fhould  prefume  therefore,  that, 
on  ftripping  this  fubjedt  of  all  the  felfe 
covering  which  unequal  governments  have 
thrown  upon  it,  you  will  make  no  national 
pro  vifion  for  the  fupport  of  any  clafs  of  men, 
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under  the  mock  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  worfhip  of  God.  But  you  will  leave 
every  part  of  the  community  to  nominate 
and  pay  their  own  minifters  in  their  own 
way.  The  mode  of  worfhip  which  they 
will  thus  maintain,  will  be  the  moft  con- 
ducive to  good  order,  becaufe  it  will  be 
that  in  which  the  people  will  believe. 

Much  has  been  faid,  fince  the  beginning 
of  your  revolution,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bufinefs  of  framing  confutations, 
and  that  of  ordinary  legiflation.  Indeed  I 
am  afraid  that  either  too  much  or  too  little 
has  been  inculcated  on  this  fubjedt;  be- 
caufe it  appears  to  me,  that  the  dodlrine 
now  received  is  not  that  which  the  fub- 
jedt  would  naturally  fuggeft.  It  teaches 
us  to  confider  thofe  laws  that  are  called 
Conjlitiitionsy  in  a  light  fo  facred,  as  to  fa- 
vour too  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  vene- 
ration for  precedent ;  and  every  degree  of 
fuch  veneration  is  fo  much  taken  from 
the  chance  of  improvement.  To  fuppofe 
that  our  predecefTors  were  wifer  than  our- 
felves  is  not  an  extraordinary  thing,  though 
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the  opinion  may  be  ill-founded ;  but  to 
fuppofe  that  they  can  have  left  us  a  better 
fyftem  of  political  regulations  than  we  can 
make  for  ourfelves,  is  to  afcribe  to  them  a 
degree  of  difcernment  to  which  our  own 
bears  no  comparifon ;  it  fuppofes  them  to 
have  known  our  condition  by  prophecy 
better  than  we  can  know  it  by  experi- 
ence. 

There  was  not  only  a  degree  of  arro- 
gance in  your  firft  aflembly,  in  fuppofing 
that  they  had  framed  a  conflitution,  which 
for  a  number  of  years  would  require  no 
amendment;  but  they  betrayed  a  great  de- 
gree of  weaknefs  in  imagining  that  the 
ridiculous  barriers  with  which  they  fenced 
it  round  would  be  fufficient  to  reftrain  the 
powerful  weight  of  opinion,  and  prevent 
the  people  from  exercifing  the  irrefiftiblc 
right  of  innovation,  whenever  experience 
fhould  difcover  the  defers  of  the  fyflem. 
It  is  partly  to  thefe  barriers,  as  well  as  to 
the  inherent  vices  of  the  conflitution,  that 
we  are  to  attribute  the  late  infurredlions  in 
Paris.     If  we  would  trace  the  caufes  of 
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popular  commotions,  we  fhould  always  find 
them  to  have  originated  in  a  previous  un- 
juft  reftraint. 

I  would  not  however  be  underftood  to 
mean  that  there  fhould  be  no  diftin&ion 
between  the  constitutional  code,  and  other 
occafional  laws.   There  is  room  for  a  con- 
siderable difference,  both  as  to  the  mode 
of  expreffing  them,  and  as  to  the  formali- 
ties proper  to  be  obferved  in  repealing  or 
amending  them,  I  will  offer  fome  remarks 
on  a  plan  for  amendments   towards  the 
clofe  of  my  letter.     With  regard  to  the 
general  complexion  of  the  code,  it  ought 
to  be  as  fimply  exprefled  and  eafy  to  be 
underftood  as  poffible ;  for  it  ought  to  ferve 
not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  legiflative  body, 
but  as  a  political  grammar  to  all  the  citi- 
zens.    The  greatefl  fervice  to  be  expedted 
from  it  is,  that  it  fhould  concentrate  the 
maxims,  and  form  the  habits  of  thinking, 
for  the  whole  community.     For  this  pur- 
pofc,  it  is  net  fufficient  that  it  be  puri- 
fied from  every  veftige  of  monarchy,  and 
hierarchy,  with  all  the  impofitions  and  in- 
6  equalities 
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equalities  which  have  fprung  infenfibly 
from  thefe  ideas ;  but  it  fhould  contemplate 
the  whole  circle  of  human  propenfities, 
and  cut  off  the  temptations  and  opportuni- 
ties for  degenerating  into  thofe  evils  which 
have  fo  long  afflidted  mankind,  and  from 
which  we  are  now  but  beginning  to 
arife. 

After  laying  down  the  great  fundamen- 
tal principle  that  all  men  are  equal  in  their 
rights,  it  ought  to  be  the  invariable  objedt 
of  the  focial  compact  to  infure  the  exercife 
of  that  equality,  by  rendering  them  as 
equal  in  all  forts  of  enjoyments,  as  can 
poffibly  be  confident  with  good  order,  in- 
duflry,  and  the  reward  of  merit.  Every 
individual  ought  to  be  rendered  as  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  individual  as  poffi- 
ble ;  and  at  the  fame  time  as  dependent  as 
poflible  on  the  whole  community.  On 
this  undeniable  maxim,  I  think  the  follow- 
ing pofitions  ought  to  be  founded  and 
guaranteed  in  the  conftitutional  code: 
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Firjl,  The  only  bafis  of  reprefentatioft 
ia  the  government  fhould  be  population*, 
territory  and  property,  though  abfurdly 
jftated  by  your  firft  aflembly  as  making 
part  of  the  bafis  of  reprefenration,  have  no 
intereft  in  it.  Property,  in  itfelf,  conveys 
no  right  to  the  poifeffor,  but  the  right  of 
enjoying  it.  To  fay  that  it  has  the  right 
of  claiming  for  itfelf  the  protection  of 
fociety,  is  abfurd;  becaufe  it  is  already 
protefted,  or  it  would  not  be  property.  It 
is  the  perforiy  not  the  property,  that  exer- 
cifes  the  will,  and  is  capable  of  enjoying 
happinefs;  it  is  therefore  the  perfon,  for 
whom  government  is  inftituted,  and  by 
whom  its  functions  are  performed.  The 
reafon  why  property  has  been  confidered 
as  conveying  additional  rights  to  the  poflef- 
for  in  matters  of  government,  is  the  fame  as 
has  blinded  the  underftandings  of  men  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  order  of  nature  in  fociety. 
It  is  one  of  thofe  appendages  of  monarchy 
and  oligarchy,  which  teaches  that  the  ob- 
jedl  of  government  is  to  increafe  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  few,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
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many.  And  every  flep  that  fuch  govern- 
ments take  has  a  tendency  to  counteract 
the  equality  of  rights,  by  deftroying  the 
equality  of  enjoyments, 

Secondy  If  you  take  population  as  the 
only  bafis  of  reprefentation  in  the  depart- 
ments, the  next  flep  will  be,  to  declare 
every  independent  man  to  be  an  adlive  ci- 
tizen. By  an  independent  man,  I  mean 
every  man  whom  the  laws  do  not  place 
under  the  control  of  another,  by  reafon  of 
nonage  or  domefticity.  The  laws  of  France, 
in  my  opinion,  have  always  placed  the  pe- 
riod of  majority  by  feveral  years  too  late; 
that  is,  later  than  nature  has  placed  it. 
This  however,  was  of  little  confequence 
in  a  political  view,  as  long  as  the  go- 
vernment remained  defpotic*  but  now, 
when  the  rights  of  man  are  reftored,  and 
government  is  built  on  that  foundation, 
it  is  of  confequence  to  increafe  as  far  as 
poffible  the  number  of  adtive  citizens. 
And  for  this  purpofe  I  fhould  fuppofe  the 
period  of  majority  ought  to  be  placed  at 
leafi:  as  early  as  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
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To  make  this  change  in  France  would  be 
attended  with  many  advantages.  It  would 
increafe  the  flock  of  knowledge,  and  of 
induftry,  by  infpiring  young  men  with 
early  ideas  of  independence,  and  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  providing  for  themfelves  by  fome 
ufeful  employment :  it  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to  early  marriages;  and,  by  that 
means,  increafe  population,  and  encourage 
purity  of  morals. 

I  am  likewife  fully  convinced  that  the 
aflembly  was  wrong  in  fuppofing  that  a 
ftate  of  domefticity  ought  to  deprive  a  man 
of  the  rights  of  a  freeman.  This  is  a  re- 
lick  of  thofe  ideas  which  the  ancient  go- 
vernment  has  infpired.  Where  a  fervant 
is  abfolutely  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  a 
mafter  for  his  place,  and  confequently  for 
his  bread,  there  is  indeed  much  force  in 
the  argument,  that  he  can  have  no  politi- 
cal will  of  his  own ;  and  will  give  his  fuf- 
frage  as  directed  by  the  mafter.  But  when 
every  man  fhall  be  abfolutely  free  to  fol- 
low any  profeflion,  every  kind  of  ufeful 
induftry  being  equally  encouraged  and  re- 
warded; 
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warded;  and  efpecially  when  every  man 
fhall  be  well  inftrudted  in  his  duties  and 
his  rights,  which  will  certainly  be  the 
confequence  of  the  fyftem  you  have  now 
begun, — fuch  arguments  will  fall  to  the 
ground  with  the  fyftem  which  they  fup- 
port.  The  fervant  and  his  mafter,  though 
not  equal  in  property  or  in  talents,  may 
be  perfectly  fo  in  freedom  and  in  virtue. 
Wherever  the  fervant  is  more  dependent 
on  the  mafter,  than  the  mafter  on  the  fer- 
vant, there  is  fomething  wrong  in  the  go- 
vernment. The  fame  remarks  I  believe 
may  be  repeated,  with  little  variation,  in 
the  cafe  of  infolvent  debtors,  another  clafs 
of  men  disfranchifed  by  the  firft  affembly. 

^fhird$  The  manner  in  which  citizenfhip 
may  be  acquired  or  loft,  is  a  fubjedt  which 
ought  to  be  reconlidered  by  you ;  as  your 
predeceflbrs  have  left  in  it  fome  room  for 
improvement.  Their  regulation  was  in- 
deed a  liberal  one,  compared  with  what 
other  governments  have  done ;  but  not  fo, 
when  compared  with  what  the  fubjedt  re- 
quired.   I  am  confident  that  when  fociety 
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fliall  be  placed  on  the  right  footing,  the 
citizens  of  any  one  ftate  will  confider  thofe 
of  any  other  ftate  as  their  brothers  and 
fellow  citizens  of  the  world  j  and  in  this 
cafe,  when  thofe  who  are  called  foreigners 
come  to  fettle  among  them,  a  mere  decla- 
ration of  their  intention  of  refidence  will 
be  fufficient  to  entitle  them  to  all  the 
rights  which  the  natives  poflefs.  I  was 
anxious  that  the  French  fhould  fet  the 
example  in  this  fpecies  of  liberality,  as 
they  have  done  in  fo  many  other  good 
things  $  and  I  ftill  believe  that  on  review-* 
ing  the  fubjedt,  you  will  do  it* 

But  according  to  your  confutation  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens may  be  loft,  for  one  of  which  I  can 
fee  no  reafon  \  it  is  naturalization  in  a  fo- 
reign country.  This  is  fo  manifeftly  illi- 
beral and  unjuft,  that  I  am  almoft  fure  it 
will  be  altered.  It  is  an  old  feudal  idea  of 
allegiance ;  and  goes  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  fidelity  to  one  country  is  incompatible 
with  our  duty  to  another.  When  a  citi- 
zen of  one  ftate  is  complimented  with  the 
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freedom  of  another,  it  is  generally  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  merit;  but  your 
conflituting  affembly  confidered  it  as  an 
objedt  of  punifhment.  Many  of  your  citi- 
zens have  been  naturalized  in  America ;  but 
the  American  governments  certainly  did  not 
forefee  that  this  adt  of  theirs  would  dif- 
franchife  thofe  gentlemen  at  home.  You 
have  lately  conferred  the  rights  of  a  French 
citizen  on  George  Washington.  If  he 
fhould  accept  the  honour  you  have  thus 
done  him,  and  the  American  conftitutioit 
were  in  this  refpedt  the  fame  as  your  own, 
he  mufl  immediately  be  turned  out  of  of- 
fice, and  for  ever  disfranchifed  at  home. 

Fourths  You  will  doubtlefs  confider  the 
important  fubjedt  of  the  frequency  ofpopu* 
lar  elettionsy  as  claiming  a  farther  delibera- 
tion. It  is  an  article  on  which  too  much 
reflexion  cannot  be  bellowed.  It  influ- 
ences the  habits  of  the  people  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  government  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  that  efcape  our  common  obferva- 
tion.  I  mentioned  before,  that  one  of  the 
firft  obje&s  of  fociety  is  to  render  every 
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individual  perfectly  dependent  on  the  whole 
community.  The  more  completely  this 
objedt  is  attained,  the  more  perfedt  will  be 
the  equality  of  enjoyments  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  ftate.  But  of  all  individuals, 
thofe  who  are  feledted  to  be  the  organs  of 
the  people,  in  making  and  in  executing 
the  laws,  fhould  feel  this  dependence  in 
the  ftrongefl  degree.  The  eafieft  and  moft 
natural  method  of  effe&ing  this  purpofe 
is,  to  oblige  them  to  recur  frequently  to 
the  authors  of  their  official  exiftence,  to 
depofit  their  powers,  mingle  with  their 
fellows,  and  wait  the  deciilon  of  the  fame 
fovereign  will  which  created  them  at  firft, 
to  know  whether  they  are  again  to  be 
trufted. 

There  are  doubtlefs  fome  limits  to  this 
frequency  of  ele&ion,  beyond  which  it 
would  be  hurtful  to  pafs ;  as  every  fubjedt 
has  a  medium  between  two  vitious  ex- 
tremes. But  I  know  of  no  office,  in  any 
department  of  ftate,  that  need  to  be  held 
for  more  than  one  year,  without  a  new 
cle&ion.    Moft  men,  who  give  in  to  this 
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idea  with  refpedt  to  the  legiflative,  are  ao 
cuftomed  to  make  an  exception  with  re- 
gard to  the  executive,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  that  part  which  is  called 
the  judiciary.  I  am  aware  of  all  the  argu- 
ments that  are  ufually  brought  in  fupport 
of  thefe  exceptions ;  but  they  appear  to  mc 
of  little  weight,  in  comparifon  to  thofe  in 
favour  of  univerfal  annual  ele&ions.  Power 
always  was,  and  always  mufl  be,  a  danger- 
ous thing.  I  mean,  power  colle&ed  from 
the  great  mafs  of  fociety,  and  delegated  to 
a  few  hands ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  fenfe 
that  it  can  properly  be  called  power.  The 
phyfical  forces  of  all  the  individuals  of  a 
great  nation  cannot  be  brought  to  a<ft  at 
once  upon  a  fingle  objedt ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  their  moral  forces.  It  is 
neceffary  therefore  that  the  exercife  of 
thefe  ihould  always  be  performed  by  dele- 
gation ;  the  moral  in  legiflation,  the  phy- 
fical in  execution.  This  is  the  proper  de- 
finition of  national  power*  and  in  this 
fenfe  it  is  neceflarily  dangerous ;  becaufe, 
ilridtly  fpeaking,  it  is  not  exercifed  by 
thofe  whofe  property  it  is,  and  for  whofe 
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good  it  is  intended  to  operate.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  this  kind  of  truft  to  invert  in 
fbme  meafure  the  order  of  things ;  it  ap- 
parently fets  the  fervant  above  the  mafter, 
and  difpofes  him  to  feel  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendence which  ought  never  to  be  felt  by 
any  citizen,  particularly  one  who  is  charg- 
ed with  a  public  fun&ion. 

It  has  ever  been  the  tendency  of  govern- 
ment to  divide  the  fociety  into  two  par- 
ties,— the  governors  and  the  governed. 
The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  this  are  almoft 
infinite.  It  not  only  difpofes  each  party 
to  view  the  other  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy 
and  diftruft,  which  foon  rife  to  adts  of  fe- 
cret  or  open  enmity,  but  it  effe&ually  cor- 
rupts the  morals  of  both  parties,  and  de- 
stroys the  vital  principles  of  fociety;  it 
makes  government  the  trade  of  the  few, 
fubmiflion  the  drudgery  of  the  many,  and 
falfehood  the  common  artifice  of  the  whole. 
To  prevent  this,  I  would  have  no  man 
placed  in  a  pofition  in  which  he  can  call 
himfelf  governor,  for  a  moment  longer  than 
v/hile  he  performs  the  duties  of  his  truft 
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to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
nor  even  then,  but  for  a  fhort  period.  He 
fhould  feel  at  all  times  as  though  he  were 
fbon  to  change  places  with  any  one  of  his 
neighbours,  whom  he  now  fees  fubmiffivc 
to  his  authority. 

But  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  the  fre- 
quent return  of  elections  is  not  of  itfelf 
fufficient.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion,  that 
with  regard  to  all  difcretionary  officers, 
there  ought  to  be  an  exclufion  by  rota- 
tion. Thofe  functions  that  are  purely 
minifterial,  fuch  as  thofe  of  fheriffs,  con- 
ftables,  clerks  of  courts,  regifters  &c.  per- 
haps may  form  exceptions;  but  legiflators, 
executive  counfellors,  judges  and  magif- 
trates  of  every  defcription,  fhould  not  only 
feel  their  dependence  on  the  people  by  an 
annual  election,  but  ihould  frequently 
mingle  with  them  by  an  exclufion  from 
office.  The  effed  of  this  would  be,  not 
what  is  often  afTerted,  that  no  one  would 
underftand  government,  but  the  contrary, 
that  every  one  would  underftand  it.  This 
would  form  a  prodigious  ftimulus  to  the 
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acquifition  of  knowledge  among  all  de- 
fcriptions  of  men,    in    all  parts  of   the 
country.     Every  man  of  ordinary  ability 
would  be  not  only  capable   of  watching 
over  his  own  rights,  but  of  exercifing  any 
of  the  functions  by  which  the  public  fafe- 
ty  is  fecured.     For  whatever  there  is  in 
the  art  of  government,  whether  legiflative 
or  excutive,  above  the  capacity  of  the  or- 
dinary clafs  of  what  are  called  well   in- 
formed men,  is  fuperfluous  and  deftrudtive, 
and  ought  to  be  laid  afide.     The  man  who 
is  called  a  politician,  according  to  the  prac- 
tical fenfe  of  the  word  in  modern  Europe, 
exercifes  an  office  infinitely  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  fociety  than  that  of  a  highwayman. 
The  fame  may  be  faid,  in  general,  of  the 
financier;  whofe  art  and  myftery,   on  the 
funding  fyftem  of  the  prefent  century,  con- 
fift  in  making  calculations  to  enable  go- 
vernments to  hire  mankind  to  butcher  each 
other,  by  drawing  bills  on  poflerity  for  the 
payment. 

I  would  therefore  fuggeft  the  propriety 
of  your  reviewing  the  article  of  biennial 
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ele&ions,  as  inftituted  by  your  firft  aflem- 
bly,  and  of  your  making  them  annual;  and 
the  fame  term,  if  not  the  fame  manner  of 
ele&ion,  ought  to  extend  to  all  executive 
officers,  whofe  functions  are  in  any  man- 
ner difcretionary.  I  think  it  would  like- 
wife  be  effential,  that  no  office  of  this  de- 
fcription  fhould  be  held  by  one  man,  more 
than  two  years  in  any  term  of  four  years. 
This  would  fend  into  the  departments,  and 
into  every  part  of  the  empire,  at  frequent 
periods,  fome  thoufands  of  men  with  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  public  bufinefs;  it 
would  at  leaft  be  the  means  of  doubling 
the  number  of  fuch  well-inftrudted  men* 
and,  by  holding  out  the  inducement  to 
others  to  qualify  themfelves  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  it 
would  multiply  the  number  of  men  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  at  leaft  ten  fold. 
All  thefe  men  will  be  watchful  guardians 
of  the  public  fafety.  But  thefe  are  not 
all  the  advantages  of  frequent  elections. 
They  habituate  the  people  to  the  bufinefs 
of  eledtion,  and  enable  them  to  carry  it  on 
with  order  and  regularity,  Jike  their  daily 
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labour;  they  habituate  the  candidates  to  be 
gratified  with  the  public  confidence,  or  to 
be  difappointed  in  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining it ;  fo  that  their  fuccefs  or  difap* 
pointment  ceafes  to  make  that  deep  im- 
preffion  ort  their  minds,  which  it  otherwiie 
would  do.  It  is  thus  that  you  would  cut  off 
an  infinite  fource  of  that  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption, which  are  foretold  with  fo  much 
horror  by  thofe  who  have  not  well  ftudied 
the  effedts  of  a  well  organized  popular  go- 
vernment. But  another  method,  not  lefs 
effe&ual,  to  prevent  the  arts  of  fcrambling 
for  power  and  places,  will  be  hinted  at  in 
the  following  article. 

Fifth,  Among  the  fatal  mifconceptions 
of  things  whichmonarchy  has  entailed  upon 
us,  and  which  are  extremely  difficult  to 
eradicate  from  the  mind,  mufl  be  reckoned 
that  prevalent  opinion,  that  all  govern- 
ments /hould  gratify  their  agents  with 
enormous  falaries.  This  idea  has  ufually 
been  more  particularly  applied  in  favour  of 
the  executive  officers  of  government  and 
their  dependantsj  and  it  had  its  origin  in 
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the  antecedent  principle,  that  government 
divides  the  people  into  two  diftinft  clafles, 
and  that  the  fame  quantity  of  bufinefs3 
coming  within  the  verge  of  one  of  thefe 
clafles,  muft  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  price 
than  it  would  be,  within  that  of  the  other; 
though  k  fliould  be  performed  by  the 
fame  man,  and  required  the  fame  exertion 
of  talents.  Your  conftitution  is  filent  as 
to  the  quantity  of  falary  that  fhall  be  paid 
to  any  particular  officer;  it  only  fiys  that 
"  the  nation  will  provide  for  the  fplendour 
u  of  the  throne/'  (which  indeed  is  a  decla- 
ration of  war  againft  the  liberties  of  the 
people)  but  the  authors  of  that  conftitution, 
in  their  legiflative  capacity,  after  providing 
for  that  fplendour  with  a  fum  fufficient  to 
purchafe  the  majority  of  almoft  any  corps 
of  feven  hundred  legiflators,  went  on  to 
provide  for  the  fplendour  of  the  minifters. 
They  gave  to  one,  if  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
livres,  and  one  hundred  thoufand  to  each 
of  the  reft.  This  on  an  average  is  about 
three  times  more  than  ought  to  have  been 
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given,  unlefs  the  objedt  were  to  carry  on 
the  government  by  intriguing  for  places. 

I  mention  this  article,  not  on  the  fcore 
of  ceconomy.  That  confideration,  how- 
ever weighty  it  may  appear,  is  one  of  the 
leaft  that  can  flrike  the  mind  on  the  fubje<ft 
of  public  falaries.  The  evil  of  paying  too 
much  is  pregnant  with  a  thoufand  mif- 
chiefs.  It  is  almoft  fufficient  of  itfelf  to 
defeat  all  the  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  the  inflitution  of  an  equal  govern- 
ment. The  general  rule  to  be  adopted  in 
this  cafe,  (which  perhaps  is  all  that  can  be 
faid  of  it  in  the  conftitution)  appears  to 
me  to  be  this,  That  fo  much,  and  no  more, 
flail  be  given  for  the  performance  of  any 
public  function,  as  Jl:all  be  fufficient  to  in- 
duce fuch  men  to  undertake  it  whofe  abilities 
are  equal  to  the  tajk.  If  this  rule  were 
ftridly  obferved,  it  is  rational  to  conclude, 
that  there  would  be  no  more  contention 
or  intrigue  among  candidates  to  obtain 
places  in  the  government,  than  there  is 
among  manufacturers,  to  find  a  market 
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for  their  goods.    This  conclufion  becomes 
more  probably  juft,  when  we  confider  that 
your  intention  is  to  cut  off  from  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  public  all  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  public  money  by  any  indirect  and  frau- 
dulent meafures.     When  there  (hall  be  no 
more  civil  lift,  or  livre  rouge,  no  more 
minifterial  patronage  in  church  or  ftate, 
no  more  fale  of  juftice  or  purchafe  of  op- 
preffion,  or  any  kind  of  perquifite  of  office, 
but  the  candidate  fhall  be  affured,  that  all 
the  money  he  (hall  receive,   will  be  the 
fimple  fum  promifed  by  the  legiflature, 
that  fum  being  no  more  than  the  work  is 
honeftly  worth,  he  will  accept  or  relin- 
quish the  moft  important  truft,  as  he  would 
an  ordinary  occupation. 

This  fingle  circumftance  of  falaries,  be- 
ing wifely  guarded  on  every  fide,  would, 
in  the  courfe  of  its  operation,  almoft 
change  the  moral  face  of  government.  It 
would  filence  all  the  clamours  againft  the 
republican  principle,  and  anfwer  many  of 
the  fafhionable  calumnies  againft  the  cha- 
racter of  the  human  heart. 
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There  is  another  queftionable  opinion 
now  extant,  even  in  republican  countries ; 
which>  as  it  has  made  fome  figure  in 
France,  and  is  conne&ed  with  the  fubje<S 
of  falaries,  I  will  mention  in  this  place.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  be  neceflary,  for  the  ener- 
gy of  government,  that  its  officers  fhould 
affume  a  kind  of  external  pomp  and  fplen- 
dour,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  eye,  and  in- 
spire the  public  mind  with  a  veneration  for 
their  authority*  As  this  pomp  cannot  be 
fupported  without  fome  expence,  the  fup- 
pofed neceffity  for  afluming  it  is  always  of- 
fered as  a  reafon  for  high  falaries ;  and,  al- 
lowing the  firft  pofition  to  be  true,  the 
confluence  is  certainly  reafonable  and 
juft.  If  we  are  to  be  governed  only  by 
deception,  it  is  right  that  we  fhould  pay 
for  this  deception.  But  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  wrong  5  that  is,  if  we  allow  mo- 
narchy and  hierarchy  to  be  wrong;  it  is  a 
badge  of  thst  kind  of  government  which  is 
diredtly  the  reverfe  of  republican  principles, 
or  the  government  of  reafon,  I  do  not 
deny,  that  this  official  pomp  has  in  a  great 
meafure  theeffed  which  is  intended  from 
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it ;  it  impofes  on  the  unthinking  part  of 
mankind,  and  has  a  tendency  to  fecure 
their  obedience.  This  effcdt,  however,  is 
not  fo  great  as  that  of  fimplicity,  and  the 
native  dignity  of  reafon  would  be;  but  on 
the  moral  habits  of  fociety,  its  operation 
is  more  pernicious  than  at  firft  view  we 
are  ready  to  imagine.  So  far  as  the  people 
are  caught  by  the  impofition,  it  leads  them 
to  wrong  ideas  of  themfelves,  of  their  of- 
ficers, and  of  the  real  authority  of  laws* 
This  is  a  fatal  deviation  from  the  true  de- 
lign  of  government  \  for  its  principal  ob- 
je<5t  certainly  ought  to  be,  to  redlify  our 
opinions,  and  improve  our  morals. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  fee  a  man  in 
private  life  affuming  an  external  fplendour, 
for  the  fake  of  gaining  attention,  I  cannot 
but  feel  it  an  infult  offered  to  my  unders- 
tanding ;  becaufe  it  is  faying  to  me,  that 
I  have  not  difcernment  enough  to  diflin- 
guifh  his  merit,  without  this  kind  of  ecce 
fignum.  And  when  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment exhibits  himfelf  in  the  foppery  of  a 
puppet,  and  is    drawn  by  fix   or  eight 
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Jiorfes,  where  two  would  be  really  more 
convenient  to  himfelf,  I  am  grieved  at  the 
infult  offered  to  the  nation,  and  at  their 
itupidity  in  not  perceiving  it.  For  the 
language  of  the  mummery  is  fimply  this, 
That  the  officer  cannot  rely  upon  his  own 
perfonal  dignity  as  a  title  to  refpedt,  nor 
the  laws  be  trufled  to  their  own  juftice, 
to  infure  their  execution.  It  is  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment on  his  part,  that  the  go- 
vernment is  bad,  and  that  he  is  obliged  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  prevent 
their  difcovering  the  cheat.  When  a  fet 
of  judges  on  the  bench  take  the  pains  to 
fhroud  their  head  and  fhoulders  in  a  fleece 
of  horfe-hair,  in  order  to  refemble  the  bird 
of  wifdom,  it  raifes  a  flrong  fufpicion,  that 
they  mean  to  palm  upon  us  the  emblem 
for  the  reality. 

It  is  eflential  to  the  character  of  a  free 
republic,  that  every  thing  fhould  be  re- 
duced to  the  ftandard  of  reafon ;  that  men 
and  laws  /hould  depend  on  their  own  in- 
trinfic  merit,  and  that  no  (hadow  of  decep- 
tion fhould  ever  be  offered  to  the  people; 
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as  it  cannot  fail  to  corrupt  them,  and  pave 
the  way  to  oppreffion,  I  make  thefe  re- 
marks, not  that  they  will  form  an  article 
proper  to  enter  into  your  conftitution,  but 
to  remove  every  appearance  of  argument 
in  favour  of  high  falaries.  And  I  think 
the  conftitution  ought  to  contain  a  general 
declaration,  that  every  public  falary  Jhould 
be  rejlriffed  to  afum  not  more  than  fufficient 
to  reward  the  officer  for  his  labour ;  which 
fum  muft,  of  courfe,  be  left  to  be  fixed  by 
the  legiflature. 

Seventh,  There  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
error  of  do&rine  in  France,  with  refpedt  to 
the  relation  which  ought  to  fubfift  be- 
tween the  reprefentative,  and  his  imme- 
diate constituents.  It  is  faid,  that  when  a 
reprefentative  is  once  chofen,  and  fent  to 
the  AfTemby,  he  is  no  longer  to  be  confi~ 
dered  as  reprefenting  the  people  of  the 
particular  department  which  fent  him,  but 
of  the  nation  at  large;  and  therefore,  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  is  chofen,  he  is 
not  accountable  to  the  people  who  chofe 
him,  but  is  to  be  controuled,  removed  or 
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fufpended,  only  by  the  National  AfTembly. 
This  appears  to  have  been  eftabliflied,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  a  contrary  dodtrine, 
which  was  found  to  be  inconvenient; 
which  was,  that  a  delegate  fhould  be 
bound  at  all  times  to  follow  the  injlruftions 
of  his  conftituents ;  as  thereby  all  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  expedted  from  difcuffion 
and  deliberation  would  be  loft.  If  the 
firft  of  thefe  be  an  error,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
it  may  eafily  be  avoided,  without  running 
into  the  laft.  When  the  delegate  receives 
inftrudtions,  which  prove  to  be  contrary 
to  the  opinion  which  he  afterwards  forms, 
he  ought  to  prefume  that  his  conftituents, 
not  having  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
the  national  difcuffion,  are  not  well  in- 
formed on  the  fubjedt,  and  his  duty  is  to 
vote  according  to  his  confcience.  It  is  to 
be  fuppofed  that,  for  his  own  fake,  he  will 
explain  to  them  his  motives;  but  if  for  this, 
or  any  other  circumftance,  they  fhould  be 
diflatisfied  with  his  condudt,  they  have  an 
undoubted  right  at  any  time  to  recall  him, 
and  nominate  another  in  his  place.  This 
will  tend  to  maintain  a  proper  relation  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  reprefentative  and  the  people, 
and  a  due  dependence  of  the  former  upon 
the  latter.  Befidcs,  when  a  man  has  loft 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  th© 
department,  he  is  no  longer  their  repre- 
fentative ;  and  when  he  ceafes  to  be  theirs, 
he  cannot  in  any  fenfe  be  the  reprefenta- 
tive of  the  nation;  fince  it  is  not  pretend- 
ed that  he  can  derive  any  authority,  but 
through  his  own  conftituents.  This, 
however,  cannot  deprive  the  aflembly  of 
its  right  to  expel  or  fufpend  a  member  for 
any  refradlory  condudt,  which  may  be 
deemed  an  offence  againft  the  ftate. 

Eighth,  The  article  of  inviolability,  as 
applied  to  the  members  of  the  afTembly,  or 
to  any  other  officers  of  the  ftate,  is  worthy 
of  re-confideration.  But  before  it  be  again 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  you  ought  to 
take  a  general  view  of  that  interefting  fub- 
je£t  of  imprifonment  for  debt.  It  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  civil  cruelty  which  all  modern  go* 
vernments  have  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
law,  which  confidered  a  debtor  as  a  crimi- 
nal, and  committed  the  care  of  his  punifh- 
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merit  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor,  lend- 
ing the  public  prifon  as  an  inftrument 
of  private  vengeance.  It  is  a  difgrace  to 
the  wifdom  of  a  nation,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  in  a  well  regulated  ftate.  If  no 
citizen  could  be  arretted  or  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  for  debt,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
making  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  offi- 
cers of  government ;  and  thus  you  would 
remove  a  diftindtion  which  muft  always 
appear  unjuft. 

Ninth,  You  will  fcarcely  think  that  your 
duty  is  difcharged,  fo  as  to  fatisfy  your 
own  minds  on  the  eftablifhment  of  a  con- 
flitution,  from  which  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity will  anticipate  a  total  regeneration 
of  fociety,  until  you  fhall  have  given  a  far- 
ther declaration  on  the  fubjedt  of  criminal 
law.    All  men  of  refledion  are  agreed, 
that  punifhments  in  modern  times  have 
loft  all  proportion  to  the  crimes  to  which 
they  are  annexed,  even  on  that  fcale  of 
barbarous  juftice  by  which  they  were  in- 
troduced.   Few,  however,  have  had  the 
wfdom  to  difcover,  or  the  boldnefs  to  de- 
clare, 
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clare,  the  true  caufe  of  the  evil;  and  while 
we  remain  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  fail  in  finding  the  remedy* 
In  the  glooms  of  meditation  on  the  mife- 
ries  of  civilized  life,  I  have  been  almoft  led 
to  adopt  this  conclufion,  That  fociety  it- 
felf  is  the  caufe  of  all  crimes;  and,  as 
fuch,  it  has  no  right  to  punifh  them  at  all. 
But,  without  indulging  the  feverity  of  this 
unqualified  aflertion,  we  may  venture  to 
fay,  that  every  punifhment  is  a  new  crime* 
though  it  may  not  in  all  cafes  be  fo  great 
as  would  follow  from  omitting  to  punifh* 

There  is  a  manifeft  difference  between 
punifhment  and  correction;  the  latter,  among 
rational  beings,  may  always  be  performed 
by  infiru&ion ;  or  at  moft  by  fome  gentle 
ipecies  of  reflraint.  But  punifhment,  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  arifes  from  no 
other  fource  but  a  jealoufy  of  power.  It 
is  a  confeffion  of  the  inability  of  fociety,  to 
protedfc  itfelf  againft  an  ignorant  or  refrac- 
tory member.  When  there  are  fa&ions 
in  a  ftate,  contending  for  the  fupreme 
command,  the  pains  infli&ed  by  each  party 
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are  fummaryj  they  often  precede  the  crime; 
and  the  factions  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
each  other,  as  a  prevention  of  expedted 
injuries.     Something  very  fimilar  to  this  is 
what  perpetually  takes  place  in  every  na- 
tion, in  what  is  called  a  ftate  of  tranquil- 
lity and  order.     For  government  has  ufu- 
ally  been  nothing  more  than  a  regulated 
fadtion.     The  party  which  governs,  and 
the  party  which  reludtantly  fubmits  to  be 
governed,   maintain  a  continual  conflict; 
and  out  of  that  conflidt  proceed  the  crimes 
and  the  punifhments,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  the  punifhments  and  the  crimes. 
When  we  fee  the  power  of  the  nation  feizing 
an  individual,  dragging  him  to  a  tribunal, 
pronouncing  him   worthy  of  death,  and 
then  going  through  the  folemn  formalities 
of  execution,  it  is  natural  to  afk,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this?  It  certainly  means, 
that  the  nation  is  in  a  ftate  of  civil  war; 
and  even  in  that  barbarous  ftage  of  war, 
when  it  is  thought  neceflary  to  put  all  pri- 
foners  to  death.    In  deciding  the  queftion, 
whether  a  particular  criminal  fhould  be  put 
to  death,  I  never  would  afk  what  is  the 
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nature  of  his  offence;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  queflion;  I  would  fimply  enquire, 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  fociety.  If 
it  be  in  a  ftate  of  internal  peace,  I  would 
fay  it  was  wicked  and  abfurd  to  think  of 
inflidting  fuch  punifhment.  To  plead  that 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  that  defperate  reme- 
dy, proves  a  want  of  energy  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  wifdom  in  the  nation. 

When  men  are  in  a  flate  of  war,  with 
the  enemy's  bayonets  pointed  at  their 
breafts,  or  when  they  are  in  the  heat  of  a 
revolution,  encompafled  by  treafon,  and 
tormented  by  corruption,  there  is  an  apo- 
logy for  human  Slaughter ;  but  when  you 
have  eftablifhed  a  wife  and  manly  govern- 
ment, founded  on  the  moral  fenfe,  and 
invigorated  by  the  enlightened  reafon  of 
the  people,  let  it  not  be  fullied  by  that 
timid  vengeance,  which  belongs  only  to 
tyrants  and  ufurpers.  I  could  wifli  that  your 
conftitution  might  declare,  not  merely  what 
it  has  already  declared,  that  the  penal 
code  fhall  be  reformed,  but,  that  within  a 
certain  period  after  the  return  of  peace, 
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the  punljhment  of  death  Jhall  be  abolijhed. 
It  ought  likewife  to  enjoin  it  on  the  legis- 
lative body  to  foften  the  rigour  of  punifh- 
ments  in  general,  till  they  {hall  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  tender  paternal  correc- 
tion. Whoever  will  look  into  the  human 
heart,  and  examine  the  order  of  nature  in 
fociety,  muft  be  convinced,  that  this  is  the 
moil  likely  method  of  preventing  the  com- 
miffion  of  crimes.    But 

Tenth,  In  order  to  be  confident  with 
yourfelves  in  removing  thofe  abufes  which 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  offences 
againft  fociety,  both  in  crimes  and  punifh- 
ments,  you  ought  to  pay  a  farther  attention 
to  the  neceffity  of  public  injlruftion.  It  is 
your  duty,  as  a  conftituting  aflembly,  to 
eftablifh  a  fyftem  of  government  that  {hall 
improve  the  morals  of  mankind.  In 
railing  a  people  from  flavery  to  freedom, 
you  have  called  them  to  ad:  on  a  new 
theatre;  and  it  is  a  neceflary  part  of 
your  bulinefs,  to  teach  them  how  to  per- 
form their  parts.  By  difcovering  to  a  man 
his  rights,  you  impofe  upon  him,  a  new 
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fyftem  of  duties.  Every  Frenchman,  born 
to  liberty,  muft  now  claim,  among  the  firft 
of  his  rights,  the  right  of  being  inftrudted 
in  the  manner  of  preferving  them.  This 
the  fociety  has  no  authority  to  refufe;  and 
to  fail  of  enjoining  it  on  the  legiflativc 
body,  as  a  part  of  its  conftant  care,  would 
be  to  counteract  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution, and  expofe  the  whole  fyftem  to 
be  overturned. 

From  what  the  conftitution  has  already 
declared  on  this  head,  and  from  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  two  laft  aflemblies,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  confiderable  attention  will  be 
paid  to  it ;  but  I  wifh  in  this  place  to  re- 
commend it  to  a  more  particular  confider- 
ation,  as  a  fubje£t  connected  with  criminal 
law.  It  is  certain  that  no  obedience  can 
be  rationally  expected  from  any  man  to  a 
law  which  he  does  not  know.  It  is  not 
only  unjuft,  but  abfurd  and  even  impofli- 
ble,  to  enforce  his  obedience.  It  is  there- 
fore but  half  the  bufinefs  of  legiflators  to 
make  good  laws ;  an  indifpenfable  part  of 
their  duty  is  to  fee  that  every  perfon  in 
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the  State  Shall  perfe&ly  understand  them* 
The  barbarous  maxim  of  jurifprudence, 
T'hat  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excufe  to  the 
offender,  is  an  infolent  apology  for  tyranny, 
and  ought  never  to  difgrace  the  policy  of 
a  rational  government.  I  think  therefore 
it  would  do  honour  to  your  constitution, 
and  ferve  as  a  Stimulus  to  your  legillature 
and  to  your  magistrates,  in  the  great  duty 
of  inftru&ion,  to  declare,  Tfhat  knowledge 
is  the  fouudation  of  obedience,  and  that  laws 
jhall  have  no  authority  but  where  they  are 
underjlood. 

Eleventh,  Since  I  am  treating  of  mo- 
rals, the  great  objedt  of  all  political  infti- 
tutions,  I  cannot  avoid  beStowing  fome 
remarks  on  the  fubjed:  of  public  lotteries. 
It  is  a  Shocking  difgrace  to  modern  govern- 
ments, that  they  are  driven  to  this  pitiful 
piece  of  knavery,  to  draw  money  from  the 
people.  But  no  circumstance  of  this  kind 
is  fo  extraordinary,  as  that  this  policy 
Should  be  continued  in  France,  Since  the 
revolution ;  and  that  a  ftate  lottery  Should 
Still  be  reckoned  among  the  permanent 
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fources  of  revenue.  It  has  its  origin  in 
deception ;  and  depends  for  its  fupport,  on 
raifing  and  difappointing  the  hopes  of  in- 
dividuals, on  perpetually  agitating  the  mind 
with  unreafonable  defires  of  gain,  on  cloud- 
ing  the  understanding  with  fuperftitious 
ideas  of  chance,  deftiny,  and  fate,  on  divert- 
in  the  attention  from  regular  induftry,  and 
promoting  a  univerfal  fpirit  of  gambling, 
which  carries  all  forts  of  vices  into  all 
dalles  of  people*  Whatever  way  we  look 
into  human  affairs,  we  fhall  ever  find,  that 
the  bad  organization  of  fociety  is  thecaufe 
of  more  diforders  than  could  poffibly  arife 
from  the  natural  temper  of  the  heart.  And 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  a  government,  that 
avowedly  fteps  forward  with  the  infolencc 
of  an  open  enemy,  and  creates  a  new  vk(% 
for  the  fake  of  loading  it  with  a  tax  ?  What 
right  has  fuch  a  government  to  punifh  our 
follies  ?  And  who  can  look  without  difguft 
on  the  impious  figure  it  makes,  in  holding 
the  fcourge  in  one  hand,  and  the  tempta- 
tion in  the  other  ?  You  cannot  hefitate  to 
declare  in  your  conftitution,  that  all  ftate 
lotteries  fhall  be  for  ever  abolifhed. 
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Twelfth,  As  yours  is  the  firft  nation  in 
the  world,  that  has  folemnly  renounced 
the  horrid  bufinefs  of  conqueft,  you  ought 
to  proceed  one  ftep  farther,  and  declare, 
that  you  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  co- 
lonies.   This  is  but  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  your  former  renunciation.    For  colonies 
are  an  appendage  of  conqeuft ;  and  to  claim 
a  right  to  the  one  would  be  claiming  a 
perpetual,  or  reiterated  right  to  the  other. 
Suppofing  your  colonies  were  to  declare 
independence,  and  fet  up  a  government  of 
their  own,    (which  your  own  principles 
and  the  firft  laws  of  nature  declare  they 
have  a  right  to  do)  in  that  cafe,  the  fame 
pretences  which  you  now  have  to  hold 
them  under  your  controul,  would  certainly 
juftify  you  in  reconquering  and  fubje&ing 
them.     But  it  would  be  a  mere  wafte  of 
argument,  to  prove  that  you  have  no  right 
to  retain  a  fovereignty  over  them;  and  if 
I  could  bring  myfelf  to  pay  fo  ill  a  com- 
pliment to  your  juftice,  as  to  fuppofe  that 
you  could  wi£h  to  violate  a  right,  for  the 
fake  of  what  is  called  policy,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  fhow,  that  to  maintain  foreign 
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poflfeflions,  is  in  all  cafes  as  impolitic,  as 
it  is  unjuft  and  oppreffive.  Policy,  in  this 
refpeft,  can  have  no  other  objedt,  but  the 
advantages  of  trade;  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  univerfal  pofition,  that  whatever 
folid  advantages  can  flow  to  the  mother 
country  from  the  trade  of  her  colonies, 
would  neceflarily  flow  to  her,  if  they  were 
independent  ftates.  The  experience  of 
mankind  has  not  yet  enabled  us  even  to 
fuppofe  a  cafe,  in  which  it  would  be  other- 
wife.  Whatever  is  free  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous in  trade,  would  be  natural,  and 
would  be  carried  on  by  each  party  for  its 
own  intereft :  whatever  is  unnatural  and 
forced  mull  be  fecured  by  means  that  will 
probably  leflen  the  quantity  of  the  whole; 
but  at  all  events,  the  coft  of  maintaining 
it  will  for  ever  exceed  the  profits.  This  is 
not  only  found  to  be  true,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  every  nation  which  has  main- 
tained colonies  abroad ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  fubjed:  requires  that  it  fhould  always 
be  the  cafe.  It  is  a  theory,  for  the  proof 
of  which  no  experience  could  have  been 
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neceflary ;  and  it  is  to  the  pride  of  kings, 
and  the  miftaken  rapacity  of  governments, 
to  the  falfe  glare  of  extended  fovereignty, 
and  the  defire  of  providing  predatory  places 
for  the  fycophants  of  courts,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  the  train  of  calamities  which 
has  tormented  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  in  maintaining  colonies  for  the 
monopoly  of  trade.  And  where  are  we  to 
look  for  reafon  and  reformation,  but  to 
France  ?  The  Englifh  and  other  govern- 
ments, to  fupport  a  confiftency  of  charac- 
ter, and  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  fins, 
are  faithful  only  to  this  one  point,  that 
the  more  they  are  convinced  of  the  truth, 
the  more  obftinate  is  their  perfeverance  in 
error, 

I  cannot  but  think  it  unneceflary,  if 
not  impertinent,  to  enter  into  farther  ar- 
guments to  prove,  that  juftice,  policy, 
and  the  true  principles  of  commerce,  re- 
quire you  to  fet  the  example  to  the  world, 
of  declaring  your  colonies  abfolutely  free 
and  independent  iiates,  and   of  inviting 

them 
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them  to  form  a  government  of  their  own. 
The  example  would  foon  be  followed  by 
other  nations  j  if  not  from  reafon  and  from 
choice,  at  leaft  from  the  more  imperious 
argument  of  neceffity. 

Thirteenth,  I  cannot  clofe  my  letter, 
without  fome  reflections  on  the  policy  of 
maintaining  any  thing  like  what  is  called 
a  Jlanding  army  in  ti?ne  of  peace,  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  your 
firft  Aflembly,  Such  a  force  would  have 
many  fatal  efFedls  on  the  fpirit  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  without  anfwering  any 
good  purpofe  that  can  be  expe&ed  from 
it.  According  to  your  own  principles, 
you  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  foreign 
wars,  unlefs  you  are  invaded;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  prefent  is  the  laft  inva- 
fion  that  will  ever  be  formed  againfi: 
France.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  a  {land- 
ing military  force  is  the  worft  refource  that 
can  be  found  for  the  defence  of  a  free  re- 
public. In  this  cafe,  the  ftrength  of  the 
army  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  nation.     If 
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the  army  be  really  ftrong  enough  to  be  re- 
lied on  for  defence,  it  not  only  impofes  on 
the  people  a  vaft  unneceflary  expence,  but 
it  muft  be  a  dangerous  inftrument,  in  the 
hands  of  dangerous  men ;  it  may  furnifh 
the  means  of  civil  wars,  and  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  liberty.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
not  fufficient  for  external  defence,  it  will 
only  ferve  to  difappoint  the  people.  Be- 
ing taught  to  believe  that  they  have  an 
army,  they  will  ceafe  to  truft  in  their  own 
ftrength,  and  be  deceived  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  fafety. 

But  the  greateft  obje<5tion  againfl:  a 
/landing  army  is,  the  effedt  it  would  have 
on  the  political  fentiments  of  the  people. 
Every  citizen  ought  to  feel  himfelf  to  be 
a  neceffary  part  of  the  great  community, 
for  every  purpofe  to  which  the  public  in- 
tereft  can  call  him  to  aft;  he  fhould  feel 
the  habits  of  a  citizen  and  the  energies  of  a 
loldier,  without  being  excluiively  deftined 
to  the  functions  of  either.  His  phyfical 
and  moral  powers  fhould  be  kept  in  equal 
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vigour;  as  the  difufe  of  the  former  would  be 
very  foon  followed  by  the  decay  of  the  lat- 
ter. If  it  be  wrong  to  truft  the  legiilative 
power  of  the  flate  for  a  number  of  year?, 
or  for  life,  to  a  fmall  number  of  men  ;  it 
is  certainly  more  prepofterous  to  do  the 
fame  thing  with  regard  to  military  power. 
Where  the  wifdom  refides,  there  ought  the 
ftrength  to  refide,  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
ought  ever  to  be  delegated,  but  for  fhort 
periods  of  time,  and  under  fevere  restric- 
tions. This  is  the  way  to  preferve  a  tem- 
perate and  manly  ufe  of  both ;  and  thus, 
by  trailing  only  to  themfelves,  the  people 
will  be  fure  of  a  perpetual  defence  againfl 
the  open  force,  and  the  fecret  intrigues  of 
all  poffible  enemies  at  home  and  abroad* 

Fourteenth,  After  tracing  the  outlines 
of  your  conftitution,  according  to  your 
prefent  ideas,  and  proclaiming  it  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  as  the  foundation  of 
law  and  right,  it  will  ftill  be  vain  to  think 
of  retraining  the  people  from  making  al- 
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tcrations  and  amendments,  as  often  as  ex- 
perience fhall  induce  them  to  change  their 
opinions.  The  point  you  have  to  aim  at 
in  this,  is  to  agree  upon  a  method  in 
which  amendments  can  be  made,  without 
any  of  thofe  extraordinary  exertions,  which 
would  occafion  unneceflary  infurreftions. 
The  more  eafy  and  expeditions  this  method 
{hail  appear,  the  lefs  likely  it  will  be  to 
provoke  diforders,  and  the  better  it  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  provided  it  always  re- 
fers the  fubjedt  to  the  real  wifhes  of  the 
people.  I  would  propofe,  therefore,  (on 
the  prefumption  that  your  legiflative  body 
fhall  be  chofen  only  for  one  year  at  a  time) 
that  every  annual  National  Aflembly  fhall 
have  power  to  propofe,  and  the  next  fuc- 
ceeding  one  to  adopt  and  ratify,  any  amend- 
ments that  they  fhall  think  proper  in  the 
conflitutional  code.  But  it  fhould  always 
be  done  under  this  reftri&ion,  that  the  ar- 
ticles to  be  propofed  by  any  one  Aflembly, 
fhould  be  agreed  to,  and  publifhed  to  the 
people  in  every  department,  within  the 
firft  fix  months  of  the  feflions  of  that 
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Affembly.  This  would  give  time  to  the 
people  to  difcufs  the  fubjedt  fully,  and  to 
form  their  opinions,  previous  to  the  time 
of  electing  their  members  to  the  next 
Affembly.  The  members  of  the  new 
Affembly,  when  they  fhould  come  toge- 
ther, would  thus  be  competent  to  declare 
the  wifhes  of  the  people  on  the  amend- 
ments propofed,  and  would  adt  upon  them 
as  they  fhould  think  proper.  The  fame 
power  of  propoiing  and  adopting  would 
be  continued  from  year  to  year  with  per- 
fect fafety  to  the  conftitution,  and  with  the 
probability  of  improvement. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  a  hafty 
{ketch  of  fome  leading  ideas,  that  lay  with 
weight  upon  my  mind,  on  a  fubjedt  of 
much  importance  to  the  interefts  of  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  human  race.  If 
they  fhould  be  thought  of  no  value,  they 
will  of  courfe  occupy  but  little  of  your  at- 
tention, and  therefore  can  do  no  injury. 
If  I  have  faid  any  thing  from  which  a  ufe- 
ful  reflection  fhall  be  drawn,  I  /hall  feel 
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myfelf  happy  in  having  rendered  fome  fer- 
vice  to  the  moil  glorious  caufe  that  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  mankind. 


JOEL  BARLOW. 


Xondon  Sept  sttf, 
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DiJlriB  of  New-York,  fs. 
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ADVICE 


TO    THE 


PRIVILEGED  ORDERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  French  Revolution  is  at  laft  not  only 
accomplished,  hut  its  accomplifhment 
univcrfally  acknowledged,  heyond  contradic- 
tion abroad,  or  the  power  of  retraction  at 
home.  It  has  finifhed  its  work,  by  organizing 
a  government,  on  principles  approved  by  rea- 
fon  ;  an  obj eel:  long  contemplated  by  diffe- 
rent writers,  but  never  before  exhibited,  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  experiment 
now  in  operation  will  folve  a  queftion  of  the 
firft  magnitude  in  human  affairs  :  Whether 
Theory  and  Pra£ticey  which  always  agree  to- 
gether in  things  of  (lighter  moment,  are  really 
to  remain  eternal  enemies  in  the  higheft  con- 
cerns of  men  ? 

The  change  of  government  in  France  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  renovation  of  fociety; 
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an  objeft  peculiarly  fitted  to  hurry  the  mind 
into  a  field  of  thought,  which  can  fcarcely  be 
limited  by  the  concerns  of  a  nation,  or  the  im- 
provements of  an  age.  As  there  is  a  tendency 
in  human  nature  to  imitation  ;  and,  as  all  the 
apparent  caufes  cxift  in  moft  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  to  induce  the  people  to 
wifh  for  a  fimilar  change,  it  becomes  intereft- 
ing  to  the  caufe  of  humanity,  to  take  a  deli*, 
berate  view  of  the  real  nature  and  extent  of 
this  change,  and  find  what  arc  the  advantages 
and  difadvantages  to  be  cxpe&ed  from  it. 

There  is  not  that  necromancy  in  politics, 
which  prevents  our  forefeeing,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  what  is  to  be  the  refult  of  operati- 
ons fo  univerfal,  in  which  all  the  people  con- 
cur. Many  truths  are  as  perceptible  when 
full  prefentcd  to  the  mind,  as  an  age  or  a 
world  of  experience  could  make  them  ;  others 
require  only  an  indirect  and  collateral  ex- 
perience ;  forne  demand  an  experience  direct 
and  pofitive. 

It  is  happy  for  human  nature,  that  inmorals 
we  have  much  to  do  with  this  flrft  clafs  of 
truths,  tefc  with  the  fecond,  and  very  little 
with  the  third  ;  while  in  phyfics  we  are  per- 
petually driven  to  the  flow  procefs  of  patient 
and  pofuivc  experience. 

The  Revolution  in  France  certainly  comes 
recommended  to  us  under  one  afpeft  which 
renders  it  at  firft  view  extremely  inviting:  it 
U  the  work  of  argument  and  rational  con- 
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vi&ion,  and  not  of  the  fword.  The  ultima 
ratio  regum  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
an  operation  defigned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people ;  it  originated  in  the  people,  and  was 
condufted  by  the  people.  It  had  therefore 
a  legitimate  origin  ;  and  this  circumftance 
entitles  it  to  our  ferious  contemplation,  on 
two  accounts :  becaufe  there  is  fomething  ve- 
nerable in  the  idea,  and  becaufe  other  nations, 
in  fimilar  circumftances,  will  certainly  be  dif- 
pofed  to  imitate  it. 

I  fhall  therefore  examine  the  nature  and 
confequencesof  a  fimilar  revolution  in  govern- 
ment, as  it  will  affeft  the  following  principal 
obje&s,  which  make  up  the  affairs  of  nations 
in  the  prefent  date  of  Europe : 

I.  The  feudal  Syfiern, 

II.  The  Church, 

III.  The  Military, 

IV.  The  Adminifiration  of  Juflice, 

V.  Revenue  and  public  Expenditure, 

VI.  The  Means  of  Subfiftence, 

VII.  Literature,  Sciences  and  Arts, 

VIII.  Warand  Peace. 

The  interefts  of  kings  and  hereditary  fuc- 
cefllon  will  not  be  forgotten  in  this  arrange- 
ment ;  they  will  be  treated  with  the  privile- 
ged orders  under  the  feveral  heads  to  which 
their  different  claims  belong. 

It  mull  be  of  vaft  importance  to  all  the 
claffes  of  focicty,  as  it  now  ftands  claffed  in 
Europe,  to  calculate  before  hand  what  they 
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are  to  gain  or  to  lofe  by  the  approaching 
change;  that,  like  prudent  flock-jobbers, 
they  may  buy  in  or  fell  out,  according  as  this 
great  event  fhall  affect  them. 

Philofophcrs  and  contemplative  men,  who 
may  think  themfelves  difintcreftcd  fpeftators 
of  fo  great  a  political  drama,  will  do  well  to 
confidcr  how  far  the  cataftrophc  is  to  be  bene- 
ficial or  detrimental  to  the  human  race ;  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  in  confeience  ihey 
ought  to  promote  ordifcourage,  accelerate  or 
retard  it,  by  the  publication  of  their  opinions. 
Jt  is  true,  the  work  was  fct  on  foot  by  this 
fort  of  men;  but  they  have  not  all  been  of  the 
fame  opinion  relative  to  the  bed  organization 
of  the  governing  power,  nor  how  lar  the  re- 
form of  abufes  ought  to  extend.     Montef- 
quieu,  Voltaire,  and  many  other  rcfpcftablc 
authorities,  have    accredited    the    principle, 
that  republicanifm   is  not  convenient  for  a 
great  flate.     Roffeau  and  others  take  no  no- 
tice of  the  diftinclion  between  great  and  fmali 
Hater.,  in   deciding,  that  this  is  the  only  go- 
vernment proper  to  enfure  the  happinefs,  and 
fupport  the  dignity  of  man.     Of  the  former 
opinion  was  a  great  majority  of  the  configu- 
ring national  affembly  of  France.      Proba- 
bly not  many  years  will  pafs,  before  a  third 
opinion  will  be  univerfally  adopted,  never  to 
be  laid  afidc  :  That  the  republican  principle 
is  not  only  proper  and  fafe  for  the  govern- 
ment of  any  people ;   but,  that  its  propriety 
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and  fafcty  are  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fociety  and  the  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Among  fincere  enquirers  after  truth,  all 
general  queftions  on  this  fubjeft  reduce  them- 
iclves  to  this :  Whether  men  are  to  preform 
their  duties  by  an  eafy  choice  or  an  expen- 
sive cheat ;  or,  whether  our  reafon  be  given 
us  to  be  improved  or  {lifted,  to  render  us 
greater  or  lefs  than  brutes,  to  increafe  our 
happinefs  or  aggravate  our  mifery. 

Among  thole  whofe   anxieties  avifc    only 
from  intcreft,  the  enquiry  is,  how  their  privi- 
leges or  their  profe {lions  are  to  be  aflfe&ed  by 
the  new  order  of  things.     Thefe  form  a  clafs 
of  men   refpc&able  both  for  their  numbers 
and  their  fenfibility;  it  is  our  duty  to  attend 
to  their  cafe.     I  fincerely  hope  to  adminiiler 
fomc  confolation  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  this 
cfTay.     And  though  I  have  a  better  opinion 
of  their  philanthropy,  than  political  opponents 
generally  entertain  of  each  other,  yet  I  do  not 
altogether  rely  upon  their  prefumed  fympathy 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  their  fuppofed 
willingncfs  to  facrifice  to  the  public  good  ;  but 
I  hope  to  convince  them,  that  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  general  liberty  will  be  lefs  injurious  to 
thofc  who  now  live  by  abufes,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined;  that  protected  induftry  will 
produce  effe&sfar  more  aftonifhing  than  have 
ever  been  calculated ;  that  the  increafe  of  en- 
joyments will  be  fuch,  as  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  every  human  creature. 
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To  perfuadc  this  clafs  of  mankind  that  it  13 
neither  their  duty  nor  their  intcreft  to  en- 
deavor to  perpetuate  the  ancient  forms  of  go- 
vernment, would  be  a  high  and  holy  office  ; 
it  would  be  the  greatcft  aft  of  charity  to  them, 
as  it  might  teach  them  to  avoid  a  danger  that 
is  otherwife  unavoidable  ;  it  would  preclude 
the  occafion  of  the  people's  indulging  what 
is  fometimes  called  a  ferocious  difpofition, 
which  is  apt  to  grow  upon  the  revenge  of  in- 
juries, and  render  them  lefs  harmonious  in 
their  new  Ration  of  citizens  ;  it  would  prevent 
the  civil  wars,  which  might  attend  the  infur- 
re&ions  of  the  people,  where  there  fhould  be 
a  great  want  of  unanimity, — for  we  are  not 
to  expeQ:  in  every  country  that  mildnefs  and 
dignity  which  have  uniformly  characterized 
the  French,  even  in  their  mofi  tumultuous 
raovements  *  ;  it  would  remove  cwery  obfia- 


*  Whatever  reafon  may  be  given  for  the  fact,  I  believe  all 
thofewho  have  been  witneffes  of  what  arc  called  mobt  in  Franoc 
(during  the  revolution)  will  join  with  me  in  opinion,  that  they 
were  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  Englifh  mobs,  in  point 
of  indiscriminate  ferocity  and  private  plunder.  A  popular 
commotion  in  Paris  was  uniformly  directed  to  a  certain  well  ex- 
plained object  ;  from  which  it  never  was  known  to  deviate. 
Whether  this  object  were  to  hang  a  man,  to  arrcft  the  king, 
to  intimidate  the  court,  or  to  break  the  furniture  of  a  hotel,  alt 
other  perfons  and  all  other  property,  that  fell  in  the  way  of  the 
mob,  were  perfectly  fafe. 

The  truth  is,  thofc  collections  were  compofed  of  honeft  and 
indubious  people,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  public 
«;ood»  They  believed  that  the  caufe  of  their  country  required! 
an  execution  of  juftice  more  prompt  than  could  be  expected 
from  any  eftabb'lh  tribunal,  Ecfides,  they  were  in  the  crius  of  a 
revolution,  when  they  were  fcniiblc,  that  the  crirnct  ot  their 
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clc  and  every  danger  that  may  feem  to  attend 
that  rational  fyftem  of  public  felicity  to  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  moving  with  rapid 
flrides,  and  which  in  profpefi;  is  Co  confoling 
to  the  enlightened  friends  of  humanity. 

To  induce  the  men  who  now  govern  the 
world  to  adopt  thefe  ideas,  is  the  duty  of  thofe 
who  now  polfefs  them.  I  confefs  the  talk  at 
firfl  view  appears  more  than  Herculean  ;  it 
will  be  thought  an  obje£t  from  which  the  elo- 
quence of  the  clofet  muft  fhrink  in  defpair, 
and  which  prudence  would  leave  to  the  more 
powerful  argument  of  events.'  But  I  believe  at 
the  fame  time  that  fome  fuccefs  may  be  expec- 
ted; that  though  the  haverft  be  great,  the  labor- 
ers may  not  be  few ;  that  prejudice  and  in- 
terefi  cannot  always  be  relied  on  to  garrifon 
the  mind  againft  the  affauks  of  truth.  This 
belief,  ill-grounded  as  it  may  appear,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  annimate  me  in  the  caufe  ;  and  to 
the  venerable  faoft  of  republican  writers,  who 
have  preceded  me  in  the  difcuffions  occasion- 
ed by  the  French  revolution,  this  belief  is  my 
only  apology  for  offering  to  join  the  fraterni- 

encmics  would  remain  unpunished,  for  Want  of  a  known  rule 
by  which  they  could  be  judged.  Though  a  violation  o£rigltfth 
not  always  a  violation  of  lata;  yet,  in  thcii  opinion,  occafions 
might  cxift,  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  it  pais  with  im- 
punity. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped,  that,  whenever  mobs  in  other  coun- 
tries (hail  be  animated  by  the  fame  caufe,  they  will  conduct  them* 
felves  with  the  fame  dignity  :  and  that  this  lingular  pheno- 
menon will  be  found  not  altogether  attributable  to  national 
charadec 
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ty,  and  for  thus  pra&ically  declaring  my  opin- 
ion, that  they  have  not  exhaufted  the  fubjcct. 

The  very  powerful  weapons,  the  force  of 
reafon  and  the  force  of  numbers,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  political  reformers.  While  the 
ufe  of  the  firft  brings  into  a&ion  the  fecond, 
and  enfures  its  co-operation,  it  remains  a  fa- 
crcd  duty,  impofcd  on  them  by  the  God  of 
reafon,  to  wield  with  dexterity  this  mild  and 
beneficent  weapon,  before  recurring  to  the  ufe 
of  the  other  ;  which,  though  legitimate,  may 
be  lefs  harmlcfs;  though  infallible  in  opera- 
tion, may  be  lefs  glorious  in  victory. 

The  tyrannies  of  the  world,  whatever  be  the 
appellation  of  the  government  under   which 
they  are  cxercifed,  are  all  ariftocratical  tyran- 
nies.    An  ordinance  to  plunder  and  murder, 
whether  it  fulminate  from  the  Vatican,  or  flcal 
filcntly   forth  from  the   Harem  ;    whether  it 
come  clothed  in  the  certain  feience  of  a  Bed  of 
Juftice,  or  in  the  legal  folemnities  of  a  bench 
of  lawyers ;  whether  it  be  purchafed  by  the 
careffes  of  a  woman,  or  the  treafurcs  of  a  na- 
tion,— never  confines  its  effeQs  to  the  benefit 
of  a  fingle  individual  ;  it  goes  to  enrich  the 
whole  combination  of  confpirators,  whofe  bu- 
f\nc[s  it  is  to  dupe  and  to  govern  die  nation. 
It  carries  its  own  bribery  with  itfelf  through 
all  its  progrefs  and  connexions, — in  its  origi- 
nation, in  its  ena£tion,  in  its  vindication,  in 
its  execution ;  it  is  a  fertilizing  ftream,  that 
waters  and  vivifies  its  happy  plants  in  the 
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numerous  channels  of  its    communication. 
Minifiers  and  fecretaries,  commanders  of  ar- 
mies, contra6tors,  colle£lors  and  tide-waiters, 
intendants,  judges  and  lawyers, — whoever  is 
permitted  to  drink  of  the  falutary  itream, — are 
all  intereited  in  removing  the  obftruftionsand 
in  praifing  the  fountain  from  whence  it  flows. 
The   Hate  of  human  nature  requires  that 
this    fhould  be  the  cafe.     Among  beings  fo 
nearly  equal  in  power  and  capacity  as  men  of 
the  fame  community  are    it  is  impoflible  that 
a  folitary  tyrant  fhould  exift.     Laws  that  are 
defigned  to  operate  unequally  on  fociety,  mud 
offer  an  exclulive  interefl  to  a  confiderabie 
portion  of  its  members,  to  enfure  their  execu- 
tion   upon  the  reft.     Hence  has   arifen  the 
neceffky  of  that  {irange  complication  in  the 
governing  power,  which  has  made  of  politics 
an  inexplicable  fcience  ;  hence  the  reafon  for 
arming  one  clafs  of  our  fellow  creatures  with 
the  weapons  of  bodily  deftru&ion,  and  another 
with  the  myfterious  artillery  of  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  ;  hence  the  caufe  of  what  in  Eng- 
land is  called  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
and  what  on  the  continent  has  created  a  judi- 
ciary nobility,  a  fet  of  men  who  purchafe  the 
privilege  of  being  the  profefiional  enemies  of 
the  people,  of  felling   their  decifions  to  the 
rich,  and  of  distributing  individual  oppreffion ; 
hence  the  fource  of  thofe  Draconian  codes  of 
criminal  jurifprudence    which  enftirine  the 
idol  property  in  a  bloody  fan&uary,  and  teach 
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the  modern  European,  that  his  life  is  of  lefs 
Value  than  the  fhoes  on  his  feet;  hence  the 
pofuive  difcouragements  laid  upon  agriculture 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  every  method 
of  improving  the  condition  of  men  ;  for  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  in  every  country  the 
fhackles  impofcduponinduitry  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  general  dcfpotifm  that 
reigns  in  the  government.  This  arifes  not 
only  from  the  greater  debility  and  want  of 
entcrprife  in  the  people,  but  from  the  fuperior 
neceffity  that  fuch  governments  are  under, 
to  prevent  their  fubjefts  from  acquiring  that 
eafe  and  information,  by  which  they  could  dif- 
cern  the  evil  and  apply  the  remedy. 

To  the  fame  fruitful  fource  of  calamities  wc 
are  to  trace  thatperverfity  of  reafon,  which,  in 
governments  where  men  are  permitted  to  dif- 
cu fs  political  fubje&s,  has  given  rife  to  thofe 
perpetual  ihifts  of  fophiftry  by  which  they 
vindicate  the  prerogative  of  kings.  In  one 
age  it  is  the  right  of  conquefl,  in  another  the 
divine  right,  then  it  comes  to  be  a  compaft 
between  king  and  people,  and  laftofall,  it  is 
laid  to  be  founded  on  general  convenience, 
the  good  of  the  whole  community.  In  England 
thefe  feveral  arguments  have  all  had  their  day ; 
though  it  is  aftonifhing  that  the  two  former 
could  ever  have  been  the  fubjefts  of  rational 
debate :  the  firft  is  the  logic  of  the  mufquet, 
and  the  fecond  of  the  chalice ;  the  one  was 
buried  at  Rennimcde  on  the  fignature  of  Mag- 
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na  Charta,  the  other  took  its  flight  to  the  con 
tinent  with  James  the  Second.  The  com- 
pact of  king  and  people  has  .lain  dormant  the 
greater  part  of  the  prefent  century  ;  till  it  was 
roufed  from  {lumber  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  came  into  the  fervice  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Hafty  men  difcover  their  errors  when  it 
is  too  late.  It  had  certainly  been  much  more 
confident  with  the  temperament  of  that  wri- 
ter's mind,  and  quite  as  ferviccable  to  his 
caufe,  to  have  recalled  the  fugitive  claim  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  would  have 
given  a  my  (lie  force  to  his  declamatio^afFord- 
ed  him  many  new  epithets,  and  furnifhed  fub- 
jefts  perfectly  accordant  with  the  copious 
charges  of  facrilege,  atheifm,  murders^  ajjaf- 
Jinations,  rapes  and  plunders  with  which  his 
three  volumes  abound.  He  then  could  not 
have  difappointed  his  friends  by  his  total  want 
of  argument,  as  he  now  does  in  his  two  firfl 
effays;  for  on  fuch  a  fubjefl  no  argument 
could  be  expe&ed  ;  and  in  his  third,  where  it 
is  patiently  attempted,  he  would  have  avoid- 
ed the  neceffity.of  fhowing  that  he  has  none,by 
giving  a  different  title  to  his  book  ;  for  the 
u appeal,"  inflead  of  being  <c  from  the  new  to 
the  old  whigs,"  would  have  bttn/rom  the  nexo 
zuhigs  to  the  old  tories  ;  and  he  might  as  well 
have  appealed  to  Cajfar;  he  could  have  found 
at  this  dky  no  court  to  take  cognizance  of  his 
caufe. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
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handling  the  fubjcQ:  would  have  been,  that  it 
could  have  provoked  no  anfwers  ;  the  gauntlet 
might  have  been  thrown,  without  a  cham- 
pion to  have  taken  it  up  ;  and  the  laftfolitary 
admirer  of  chivalry  have  retired  in  negative 
triumph  from  the  held. 

Mr.  Burke,  however,  in  his  defence  of 
royalty,  does  not  rely  on  this  argument  of 
the  compact.  Whether  it  be,  that  he  is  con- 
fcious  of  its  futility,  or  that  in  his  rage  he 
forgets  that  he  has  ufed  it,  he  is  perpetually 
recurring  to  the  lad  ground  that  has  yet  been 
heard  of,  on  which  we  arc  called  upon  to  con- 
fider  kings  even  as  a  tolerable  nuifance,  and 
to  fupport  the  exifling  forms  of  govern- 
ment :  this  ground  is  the  general  good  of  the 
community.  It  is  faidto  be  dangerous  to  pull 
down  fyftems  that  are  already  formed,  or  even 
to  attempt  to  improve  them;  and  it  is  like- 
wife  faid,  that,  were  tfiey  peaceably  deftroy- 
ed,  and  we  had  fociety  to  build  up  anew, 
it  would  be  befl  to  create  hereditary  kings, 
hereditary  orders,  and  exclufive  privileges. 

Thefeare  fober  opinions,  uniting  a  clafs  of 
reafoncrs  too  numerous  and  too  refpe&able  to 
be  treated  wTith  contempt.  I  believe  how- 
ever that  their  number  is  every  day  dimi- 
nifhing,  and  I  believe  the  example  which 
France  will  foon  be  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  on  thisfubjeft,  will  induce  every  man 
to  rejeft  them,  who  is  nor  perfonally  and  ex- 
cluiively  interefted  in  their  fupport. 
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The  inconfiftency  of  the  conflicting  af- 
fembly,  in  retaining  an  hereditary  king, 
armed  with  an  enormous  civil  lift,  to  wage 
war  with  a  popular  government,  has  induced 
fomc  perfons  to  predict  the  downfall  of  their 
conflitution.  But  this  meafure  had  a  dif- 
ferent origin  from  what  is  commonly  af- 
figned  to  it,  and  will  probably  have  a  different 
iflue*  It  was  the  refult  rather  of  local  and 
temporary  circumftances,  than  of  any  general 
belief  in  the  utility  of  kings,  under  any  mo- 
difications or  limitations  that  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  office. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  jirjl>  that  the  French 
had  a  king  upon   their  hands.     This  king 
had  always  been  confidered  as  a  well-difpofed 
man  ;  fo  that,  by  a  fatality  fomewhat  fingular, 
though  not   unexampled  in  regal   hi/lory,  he 
gained  the  love  of  the  people,  almofc  in  pro-* 
portion  to  the  mifchief  which  he  did  them. 
Secondly,  their  king  had  very  powerful  family 
connexions,  in  the  fovereigns  of  Spain,  Au- 
ftria,  Naples  and  Sardinia  ;  befides  his  rela- 
tions within  the  kingdom,  whom  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  attach*  if  poflible,  to    the  interefts 
of  the  community.     Thirdly^  the  revolution 
was  confidered  by  all  Europe  as  a  high  and 
dangerous  experiment.     It  was  neceffary  to 
bide  as  much  as  poflible  the  appearance  of  its 
magnitude  from  the  eye  of  the  diftant  obferver. 
The  reformers  confidered  it  as  their  duty  to 

produce  an  internal  regeneration  of  fociety. 
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rather  than  an  external  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  court ;  to  fet  in  order  the  count- 
ing-houfe  and  the  kitchen,  before  arranging 
the  drawing-room.  This  would  leave  the 
fovereigns  of  Europe  totally  without  a  pretext 
for  interfering  ;  while  it  would  be  confoling 
to  that  clafs  of  philofophers,  who  ftill  believed 
in  the  compatibility  of  royalty  and  liberty. 
Fourthly,  this  decree,  That  France Jliould  have 
a  king,  and  that  he  could  do  no  -wrong,  was 
patted  at  an  early  period  of  their  operations ; 
when  the  above  reafons  were  apparently  more 
urgent  than  they  were  afterwards,  or  probably 
will  ever  be  again. 

From  thefe  confiderations  we  may  con- 
clude, that  royalty  is  preferved  in  France  for 
reafons  which  are  fugitive  ;  that  a  majority  of 
the  confirming  affembiy  did  not  believe  in  it, 
as  an  abfiraft  principle  ;  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  will  learn  to  be  difgufted  with  fo 
unnatural  and  ponderous  a  deformity  in  their 
new  edifice,  and  will  foon  hew  it  off. 

After  this  improvement  fhall  have  been 
made,  a  few  years  experience  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  on  fo  great  a  theatre  as  that  of 
France,  will  probably  leave  but  one  opinion 
in  the  minds  of  honed  men  relative  to  the  re- 
publican principle,  or  the  great  fimplicity  of 
nature  applied  to  the  organization  of  focicty. 

The  example  of  America  would  have  had 
great  weight  in  producing  this  convi&ion; 
but  it  is  too  little  known  to  the  European  rea- 
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foner,  to  be  a  fubjeft;  of  accurate  inveftigati- 
on.     Befides,  the  difference  of  circumftances 
between  that  country  and  the  Hates  of  Europe 
has  given  occafion  for  imagining  many  di- 
fiinftions  which  exift  not  in  fa6t,  and  has  pre- 
vented  the  application  of  principles  which  are 
permanently  founded  in  nature,    and  follow 
not  the  trifling  variations  in  the  flate  of  fociety. 
But  I  have  not  prefcribed  to  myfelf  the  tafk 
of  entering  into  arguments   on  the  utility  of 
kings,  or  of  invefligatingthe  meaning  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  order  to  compliment  him  with  an 
additional  refutation.   My  fubject  furnifhesa 
more  extenfive  fcope.     It  depends  not  on  me, 
or  Mr,  Burke,  or  any  other  writer,  or  de- 
fcription  of  writers,  to  determine  the  queftion, 
whether  a  change  of  government    fhall    take 
place,  and  extend  through  Europe.      If  de- 
pends  on  a  much  more   important   clafs   of 
men,  the  clafs  that   cannot  write;  and  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  thofe  who  cannot  read.     It 
is  to  be  decided  by  men  who  rcafon  better 
without  books,  than  we  do  with  all  the  books 
in  the  world.     Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  a  general  revolution  is  at  hand,  whofe 
progrefs  is  irrefiflible,  my  objeft  is  to  con- 
template its  probable  effe&s,  and  to  comfort 
thofe  who  are  afili&ed  at  the  profpeS* 
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CHAP.     I. 


Feudal  Syllem. 

THE  moft  prominent  feature  in  the  moral 
face  of  Europe,  was  imprinted  upon  it  by 
conqueft.  It  is  the  refult  of  the  fubordination 
necefTary  among  military  favages,  on  their  be- 
coming cultivators  of  the  foil  which  they  had 
defolated,  and  making  an  advantageous  u/e 
of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  they  did  not 
choofe  to  maffacre,  and  could  not  fell  to  fo- 
reigners for  (laves. 

The  relation  thus  eftablifhed  between  the 
officers  and  the  foldiers,  between  the    vitlors 
and  the  vanquished,  and  between  them  all  and 
the  lands  which  they  were  to  cultivate,  mo- 
dified by  the  experience  of  unlettered  ages, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Sy  Rem, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  political  inftitutions  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world.     The  claims  refulting  to  particu- 
lar clafles  of  men,   under  this  modification 
of  fociety,  are  called  Feudal  Rights;  and  to 
the  individual  poffeffors  they  are  either  nomi- 
nal or  real,  conveying  an  empty  title  or  a 
fubftantial  profit. 

My  intention  is  not  to  enter  on  the  details 
of  this  fyftern,  as  a  lawyer,  or  to  trace  its  pro- 
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grefs  with  the  accuracy  of  an  hiftorian,  and 
fhow  its  peculiar  fitneLs  to  the  rude  ages  of 
fociety  which  gave  it  birth.  But,  viewing  it 
as  an  ancient  edifice,  whofe  foundation,  worn 
away  by  the  current  of  events,  can  no  longer 
fupport  its  weight,  I  would  fketch  a  few  draw- 
ings, to  mow  the  ityle  of  its  architecture,  and 
compare  it  with  the  model  of  the  new  build- 
ing to  be  ereQed  in  its  place. 

The  philofophy  of  the  Feudal  Syftem,  is  all 
that  remains  of  it  worthy  of  our  contemplati- 
on. This  I  will  attempt  to  trace  in  fome  of 
its  leading  points,  leaving  the  practical  part  to 
fall,  with  its  ancient  founders  and  its  modern, 
admirers,  into  the  peaceful  gulph  of  oblivion 
to  which  I  wifh  it  a  fpeedy  and  an  unobftruft- 
ed  paffage. 

The  original  objc£t  of  this  inilitution  was 
undoubtedly,  what  it  was  alledged  to  be,  the 
prefcrvation  of  turbulent  focieties,  in  which 
men  are  held  together  but  by  feeble  ties;  and 
it  effected  its  purpofe  by  uniting  the  perfonal 
intereft  of  the  head  of  each  family,  with  the 
perpetual  fafety  of  the  ftate.  Thus  far  the 
purpofe  was  laudable,  and  the  means  extreme- 
ly well  calculated  for  the  end.  But  it  was 
the  fortune  of  this  fyftem  to  attach  itfelf  to 
thofe  paflions  of  human  nature  which  vary 
not  with  the  change  of  circumfiances.  While 
national  motives  ceafed  by  degrees  to  require 
its  continuance,  family  motives  forbade  to 
lay  it  afide.    The  fame  progreflive  improve- 
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merits  in  fociety,  which  rendered  military  te- 
nures and  military  titles  firft  unneceffary  and 
then  injurious  to  the  general  inte  re  ft,  at  the 
fame  time  fharpened  the  avarice,  and  piqued 
the  honor  of  thofe  who  pofleffed  them,  to 
preferve  the  cxclufive  privileges  which  ren- 
dered them  thus  diftinguifhed,  And  thefe 
privileges,  united  with  the  operations  of  the 
church,  have  founded  and  fupported  the 
defpotifms  of  Europe  in  all  their  divifions, 
combinations  and  refinements. 

Feudal  Rights  are  either  territorial  or  per- 
fonal.     I    fhall  divide   them  into  thefe    two 
claffes,  for  the  fake  of  bellowing  a  few  obfer- 
vations  upon  each. 

7'he  pernicious  effe&s  of  the  fyllcm  on  ter- 
ritorial tenures  are  inconceivably  various  and 
great.  In  a  legal  view,  it  has  led  to  thofe 
intricacies  and  vexations,  which  we  find  at- 
tached to  every  circumftancc  of  real  property 
which  have  perplexed  the  fcience  of  civil  ju- 
rifprudence,  which  have  perpetuated  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people,  relative  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice,  rendered  neceffary  the 
intervention  of  lawyers,  and  multiplied  the 
means  of  opprcflion.  But,  in  a  political  view, 
its  confequences  arc  ftill  more  ferious,  and 
demand  a  particular  confideration. 

The  firft  quality  of  the  feudal  tenure  is  to 
confine  the  defcendible  property  to  the  eldtjl 
male  ijjue.  To  fay  that  this  is  contrary  to 
nature,  is  but  a  feeble  expreffion.     So  abo- 
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finable  is  its  operation,  that  it  has  feduced 
and  perverted   nature  ;  her  voice  is  {lifted  s 
intercllitfelf  is  laid  afleep,  and  nothing   but 
the  eloquence  of  an   incomprehenfible  pride 
is  heard  on  the  occafion.     You  will  hear  fa- 
ther and  mother,  younger  brothers  and  fif- 
tcrs,  rejoice  in  this  provifion  of  the  law  ;  the 
former  configning  their  daughters  to  the  gloo- 
my prifon  of  a  convent,  and  their  younger 
fons  to  the  church  or  the   army,  to   enfure 
dieir  celibacy  ;  that  no  remnant  of  the  family 
may  remain  but  the  heir  of  the  eflatc  entire ; 
the  latter  congratulating  each  other,  that  the 
elder  brother  will  tranfmit  unimpaired  the  ti- 
tle and  the  property,  while  they  themfelves 
arc  content  to  perifli  in  the  obfeurity  of  their 
feveral  deftinations.     It  is  probable  that,  in 
another  age,  a  tale  of  this  kind  will  fcarcely 
gain   credit,  and  that  the   tear  of  fenfibility 
may  be  fpared  byadifbclicf  of  the  faft.     It 
is  however  no  creature  of  the  imagination;  it 
happened  every   day  in  France  previous  to 
the  revolution  ;  I  have  feen  it  with  my  own 
eyes  and  heard  it  with  my  own  ears  ;  it  is 
now  to  be  feen  and  heard  in  moll  other  ca- 
tholic countries. 

But  other  points  of  view  fhow  this  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  law  to  be  dill  more  reprchenfible 
in  the  eye  of  political  philofophy.  It  fwells 
the  inequality  of  wealth,  which,  even  in  the 
bell  regulated  fociety,  is  but  too  considera- 
ble 2  it  habituates  the  people  to  believe  in  an 
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unnatural  inequality  in  the  rights  of  men,  and 
by  this  means  prepares  them  for  fervility  and 
oppreffion  ;  it  prevents  the  improvement  of 
lands,  and  impedes  the  progrefs  of  induftry  and 
cultivation,  which  are  befi  promoted  on  fmall 
eftates,  where  proprietors  cultivate  for  them- 
felves  ;  it  difcourages  population,  by  inducing 
to  a  life  of  celibacy. — But  I  fhall  fpeak  of 
celibacy  when  I  fpeak  of  the  church. 

Whether  men  are  born  to  govern*  or  to  o- 
bey,  or  to  enjoy  equal  liberty,  depends  not 
on  the  original  capacity  of  the  mind,  but  on 
the  injlinct  of  analogy,  or  the  habit  of  think- 
ing.    When  children  of  the  fame  family  are 
taught  to  believe  in  the  unconquerable  dif- 
tin£tiom>  of  birth  among  themfelves,  they  are 
completely  fitted  for  a  feudal   government ; 
becaufe  their  minds  are  familiarifed  with  all 
the  gradations  and  degradations  that  fuch  a 
government  requires.      The    birth-right    of 
domineering  is  not  more  readily  claimed  on 
the  one  hand,  than  it  is  acknowledged  on  the 
other ;  and  the  Jamaica  planter  is  not  more 
habitually  convinced  that  an  European  isfu- 
perior  to  an  African,  than  he  is  that  a  lord  is 
better  than  himfelf. 

This  fubjeft  deferves  to  be  placed  in  a  light, 
in  which  no  writer  as  far  as  I  know,  has  yet 
confidered  it.  When  a  perfon  was  repeating 
to  Fontenelle  the  common  adage  I'habitude 
tfl  la  feconde  nature,  the  philofopher  replied, 
Etfailes  moi  la  grace  de  me  dirt,  quelle  ejl  la 
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premiere.     When  we  affcrt  that  nature  has 
cftablifhed  inequalities  among  men,  and  has 
thus  given  to  fome  the  right  of  governing  ou- 
tliers, or  when  we  maintain  the  contrary  of 
this  pofition,  we  mould  be  careful  to  define 
what  fort  of  nature  we  mean,  whether  the  Jirjl 
or  fecond  nature  ;  or  whether  we  mean  that 
there  is  but  one.     A  mere  favage,  Colocolo  * 
for  inftance,  would   decide  the  queftion   of 
equality  by  a  trial  of  bodily  ftrength,  defig- 
nating  the  man  that  could  lift  the   heavieit 
beam  to  be  the  legiflator;  and  unlefsall  men 
could  lift  the  fame  beam,  they  could  not  be 
equal  in  their   rights.     Ariftotle   would  give 
the  preference  to  him  that  excelled  in  mental 
capacity.     Ulyffes   would  make  the  decifion 
upon  a  compound  ratio  of  both.     But  there 
appears  to  me  another  ftep  in  this  ladder,  and 
that  the  habit  of  thinking  is  the  only  fafe  and 
univerfal  criterion  to  which,  in  pra&ice,  the 
queftion  can  be  referred.     Indeed,  when  in- 
tereft  is  laid  afide,  it  is  the  only  one  to  which, 
in  civilized  ages,  it  ever  is  referred.     We 
never  fubmit  to  a  king,  becaufe  he  is  ftrong- 
er  than  we  in  bodily  force,  nor  becaufe  he 
is  fuperior  in  underftandig  or  in  information ; 
but  becaufe  we  believe  him  born  to  govern, 
or  at  leaft,  becaufe  a  majority  of  the  fociety 
believes  it. 

The  habit  of  thinking  has  fo  much  of  nature 
in  it,  it  is  fo  undiftinguifhable  from  the  inde- 

•  See  the  Araucanaof  Xrcilbu 
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liblc  marks  of  the  man,  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
fafe  foundation  for  any  fyftcm  that  we  may 
choofe  to  build  upon  it ;  indeed  it  is  the  only 
foundation,  for  it  is  the  only  point  of  contact 
by  which  men  communicate  as  moral  affoci- 
ates.  As  a  practical  pofition  therefore,  and 
as  relating  to  almoft  all  places  and  almoft  all 
times,  in  which  the  experiment  has  yet  been 
made.  Ariitotle  was  as  right  in  teaching, 
That  fome  are  born  to  command,  and  others 
to  be  commanded,  as  the  national  affembly 
was  in  declaring,  That  men  are  born  and  aU 
zuays  continue  free  and  equal  in  refpeel  to  their 
rights.  The  latter  is  as  apparently  falfe  in 
the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  as  the  former  is  in  the 
hall  of  the  Jacobins. 

Abftraflcdly  confidcred,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  unchangeable  truth  of  the  afTem- 
bly's  declaration  ;  and  they  have  taken  the 
right  method  to  make  it  a  praBi cat  truth,  by 
publishing  it  to  the  world  for  difcuflion.  A 
general  belief  that  it  is  a  truth,  makes  it  at 
once  practical,  confirms  it  in  one  nation,  and 
extends  it  to  others. 

A  due  attention  to  the  aftonifhing  effects 
that  are  wrought  in  the  world  by  the  habit  of 
thinkings  will  ferve  many  valuaole  purpofes. 
I  cannot  therefore  difmifs  the  fubjeft  fo  foon 
as  I  intended  ;  but  will  mention  one  or  two 
inftanccs  of  thefe  effects,,  and  leave  the  re- 
fleflfon  of  the  reader  to  make  the  applicati- 
on to  a  thoufand  others. 
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Firjl,  It  is  evident  that  all  the  arbitrary 
fyftems  in  the  world  are  founded  and  fup- 
ported  on  thisfeco?id  nature  of  man,  in  coun- 
teraftion  of  the  firfl.  Syftems  which  diftort 
and  crufh  and  fubjugate  every  thing  that  we 
can  fuppofe  original  and  chara£terifiic  in  man, 
as  an  undillorted  being.  It  fuftains  themoft 
abfurd  and  abominable  theories  of  religion, 
and  honors  them  with  as  many  martyrs  as  it 
does  thofe  that  are  the  moll  peaceful  and 
beneficent. 

Butfecondly,  we  find  for  our  confolation, 
that  it  will  likewife  fupport  fyftems  of  equal 
liberty  and  national  happinefs.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  the  fcience  of  liberty 
is  univerfally  underftood,  felt  and  pra&ifed, 
as  much  by  the  fimple  as  the  wife,  the  weak 
as  the  ftrong.  Their  deep-rooted  and  invete- 
rate habit  of  thinking  is,  that  all  men  arc  e- 
qua  I  in  their  ?'ights,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  make 
them  other-wife  ;  and  this  being  their  undif- 
turbed  belief,  they  have  no  conception  how 
any  man  in  his  fenfes  can  entertain  any  other. 
This  point  once  fettled,  every  thing  is  fet- 
tled. Many  operations,  which  in  Europe 
have  been  confidered  as  incredible  tales  or 
dangerous  experiments,  are  but  the  infaliblc 
confequences  of  this  great  principle.  The 
firfl  of  thefe  operations  is  the  bufinefs  of  dec- 
tion,  which  with  that  people  is  carried  on  with, 
as  much  gravity  as  their  daily  labor.  There 
is  no  jealoufy  on  the  occafion,  nothing  lucra*. 
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live  in  office  ;  any  man  in  focieiy  may  attain 
to  any  place  in  the  government,  and  may  cx- 
ercife  its  fun&ions.  They  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  than  the  affairs  of 
a  family ;  that  it  only  requires  more  hands. 
They  believe  that  it  is  the  juggle  of  keeping 
up  impofitions  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
that  conftitutes  the  intricacy  of  ftate.  Ba- 
nifh  the  myfticifm  of  inequality,  and  you  ba- 
nifh  almolt  all  the  evils  attendant  on  human 
nature. 

The  people  being  habituated  to  the  electi- 
on of  all  kinds  of  officers,  the  magnitude  of 
the  office  makes  no    difficulty  in  the   cafe* 
The  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
more  power  while  in  office  than  fome  of  the 
kings  of  Europe,  is  chofen  with  as  little  com- 
motion as  a  churchwarden.     There  is  a  pub- 
lic fervice  to  be  performed,  and   the  people 
fay  who  fhall  do  it.     The  fervant  feels  honor- 
ed with  the  confidence  repofed  in  him,  and 
generally  expreffes  his  gratitude  by  a  faith- 
ful performance. 

Another  of  thefe  operations  is  making  e- 
very  citizen  a  foldier,  and  every  foldier  a 
citizen ;  not  only  permitting  every  man  to  arm, 
but  obliging  him  to  arm.  This  faft  told  in 
Europe  previous  to  the  French  revolution, 
woule  have  gained  little  credit ;  or  at  leaft  it 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  an 
uncivilized  people,   extremely  dangerous  to 
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a  well  ordered  fociety.  Men  who  build  fyf- 
tems  on  an  inverfior?  of  nature,  arc  obliged 
to  invert  every  thing  that  is  to  make  part  of 
that  fyftem.  It  is  becaufc  the  people  arc  civi- 
lized, that,  they  are  with  fafety  armed.  It  is 
an  effect  of  their  confeious  dignity,  as  citi- 
zens enjoying  equal  rights,  that  they  wifh 
not  to  invade  the  rights  of  others*  The 
danger  (where  there  is  any)  from  armed  ci- 
tizens, is  only  to  the  government^  not  to  the 
fociety,  and  as  long  as  they  have  nothing  to 
revenge  in  the  government  (which  they  can- 
not have  while  it  is  in  their  own  hands)  there 
are  many  advantages  in  their  being  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  no  poffible  difad- 
vantage. 

Power j  habitually  in  the  hands  of  a  whole 
community,  lofes  all  the  ordinary  aflociated 
ideas  of  power.  The  exercife  of  power  is  a 
relative  term;  it  fuppofes  an  oppofition, — 
fome thing  to  operate  upon.  We  perceive 
no  exertion  of  power  in  the  motion  of  the 
planetary  fyfiem,  but  a  veiy  ftrong  one  in 
the  movement  of  a  whirlwind  ;  it  is  becaufc 
we  fee  obftru&ions  to  the  latter,  but  none  to 
the  former.  Where  the  government  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  there  you  find  op- 
position, you  perceive  two  contending  inte- 
rests, and  get  an  idea  of  the  exercife  of  pow- 
er ;  and  whether  this  power  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  governmentor  of  the  people,orwhether 
it  change  from  fide  to  fide,  it  is  always  to  be 
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dreaded.  Bat  the  word  people  in  America, 
has  a  different  meaning  from  what  it  has  in 
Europe.  It  there  means  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  comprehends  every  human  crea- 
ture ;  here  it  means  fomething  elfe  more  dif- 
ficult to  define. 

Another  confequence  of  the  habitual  idea 
of  equality,  is  the  facility  of  changing  the 
flruElurc  of  their  government  whenever  and  as 
often  as  the  fociety  fhall  think  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  to  amend.  As  Mr.  Burke  has 
written  no  "  rcfleftions  on  the  revolution*'  in 
America,  the  people  there  have  never  yet 
been  told  that  they  had  no  right  "to  frame  a 
government  for  themfelves  ;M  they  have 
therefore  done  much  of  this  bufinefs,  without 
ever  affixing  to  it  the  idea  of  "facrilege"  or 
"  ufurpation,"  or  any  other  term  of  rant  to 
be  found  in  that  gentleman's  vocabulary. 

Within  a  few  years  the  Mtccn  ftates  have 
not  only  framed  each  its  own  ftatc-conflitu- 
tion,and  two  fuccefiive  Federal  conftitutions ; 
but  fince  the  fettlement  of  the  prefent  gene- 
ral government  in  the  year  1789,  three  of 
the  Hates,  Pennfylvania,  South-Carolina  and 
Georgia  have  totally  new  modeled  their  own. 
And  all  this  is  done  without  the  leaft  confu- 
fion  ;  the  operation  being  fcarccly  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ftate  where  it  is  per- 
formed^ Thus  they  are  inthe  habitof  «  choof. 
ivg  their  own  governor s"  of  u  cafhiering 
themfor  mifcondufr>"  of  "framing  a  govern** 
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merit  for  themfelvts"  and  all  thofe  abomina- 
ble things,  the  mere  naming  of  which,  in 
Mr.  Burke's  opinion,  has  polluted  the  pul- 
pit in  the  Old  Jury. 

But  it  is  (aid,  Thefe  things  will  do  very 
well  for  America,  where  the  people  are  lefs 
numerous,  lefs  indigent,  and  better  inflruct- 
ed  ;  but  they  will  not  apply  to  Europe.     This 
objection  deferves  a  reply,  not  becaufe  it  is 
iblid,  but  becaufe  it  is  fafhionable.     It  may 
be  anfwered,  that  fome  parts  of  Spain,  much 
of  Poland,   and  almoft  the  whole  of  RulGa, 
are  lefs  peopled  dian  die  fettled  country  in 
the  United   States;  that  poverty  and  igno- 
rance are  effefts  of   flavery  rather  than  its 
caufes;  but  the  beftanfwerto  be  given,  is  the 
example  of  France.     To  the  event  of  that  re- 
volution I  will  truft  the  argument.     Let  the 
people  have  time  to  become  thoroughly  and 
foberly  grounded  in  the  doctrine  of  equality, 
and  there  is  no   danger  of  opprcflion  either 
from  government  or  from  anarchy.      Very 
little  inftruclion  is  neceffary  to  teach  a  man 
his  rights ;  and  there  is  no  perfon  of  com- 
mon intellects  in  the  molt  ignorant  corner  of 
Europe,  but  receives  leffons  enough,  if  they 
were  of  the  proper  kind.     For  writing  and 
reading  are  not  indifpcnfible  to  the  object ; 
it  is  thinking  right  which   makes   them  act 
right.     Every  child  is  taught  to  repeat  about 
fifty  Latin  prayers,   which  fet  up  die  Pope, 
the  Bifliop,  and  the  King,  as  the  trinity  of 
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his  adoration ;  he  is  taught  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  therefore 
the  foldier  quartered  in  the  parifh  has  a  right 
to  cut  his  throat.  Half  this  inftru&ion,  upon 
oppofite  principles,  would  go  a  great  way  ; 
in  that  cafe  nature  would  be  aflifted,  while 
here  (lie  is  countera&ed.  Engrave  it  on  the 
heart  of  a  vmi\that  all  men  are  equal  in  rights, 
and  that  the  government  is  their  own,  and  then 
pcrfuade  him  to  fell  his  crucifix  and  buy  a 
mufquet, — and  you  have  made  him  a  good 
citizen. 

Another  confequence  of  a  fettled  belief  in 
the  equality  of  rights,  is,  that  under  this 
belief  there  is  no  danger  from  Anarchy.  This 
word  has  likewife  acquired  a  different  mean- 
ing in  America  from  what  we  read  of  it  in 
books.  In  Europe  it  means  confufion,  at- 
tended with  mobs  and  carnage,  where  the  in- 
nocent pcrifh  with  the  guilty.  But  it  is  very 
different  where  a  country  is  ufed  to  a  rcpre^ 
icntative  government,  though  it  mould  have 
an  interval  of  no  government  at  all.  Where 
the  people  at  large  feel  and  know  that  they 
can  do  every  thing  by  thcmfelves  pcrfonally, 
they  really  do  nothing  by  thcmfelvcs  pcrfonally. 
In  the  heat  of  the  American  revolution,  when 
the  people  in  fome  ftates  were  for  a  long  time 
without  the  lead  fhadow  of  law  or  govern- 
ment, they  always  a£ted  by  committees  and 
rcprefentation.  This  they  mufi  call  anarchy 
for  they  know  no  other. 

Thefe  arc  materials  for  the  formation  of 
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governments,  which  need  not  be  dread- 
ed, though  disjointed  and  laid  afimder  to 
make  fome  repairs.  They  are  deep-root- 
ed habits  of  thinking,  which  almofi  change 
the  mora]  nature  of  man ;  they  are  prin- 
ciples as  much  unknown  to  the  ancient  re- 
publics as  to  the  modern  monarchies  of 
Europe. 

We  mull  not  therefore  rely  upon  fyltems 
drawn  from  the  experimental  reafonings  of 
Arifiotle,  when  we  find  them  contradifted 
by  what  we  feel  to  be  the  eternal  truth  of  na- 
ture, and  fee  brought  to  the  tell  of  our  own 
experience.  Ariftotle  was  certainly  a  great 
politician  ;  and  Claudius  Ptolemy  was  a 
great  geographer  ;  but  the  latter  has  faid  not 
a  word  of  America,  thelargeft  quarter  of  the 
globe  ;  nor  the  former  of  representative  re. 
publics,  the  refourccof  affli&ed  humanity. 

Since  I  have  brought  thefe  two  great  lumi- 
naries of  fcience  fo  near  together,  I  will  keep 
them  in  company  a  moment  longer,  to  {how 
the  ftrange  partiality  that  we  may  retain  for 
one  fuper  ftition  after  having  laid  afide  another, 
though  they  arc  built  on  fimiiar  foundations. 
Ptolemy  wrote  a  fyftem  of  aftronomy;  in 
which  he  taught,  among  other  things,  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  moved  round  ic.  This 
fyftem  is  now  taught  (to  the  exclufion  by  a- 
nathama  of  all  others)  in  Turkey,  Arabia, 
Perfia,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  wherever  the 
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do&rincs  of  Mahomet  are  taught ;  while  at  the 
fame  time,  and  with  the  fame  reverence,  the 
politics  of  Ariftotle  are  taught  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford.  The  ground  which  fupports 
the  one  is,  that  the  fun  ftopt  its  courfe  at 
the  command  of  Jo/hua,  which  it  could  not 
have  done,  had  it  not  been  in  motion ;  and 
the  other,  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  Mention  to  a  Muffuhnan  the  Co- 
•pernican  fyflem,  and  you  might  as  well  fpeak 
to  Mr.  Burke  about  the  rights  of  man  ;  they 
both  call  you  an  atheift. — But  I  will  proceed 
with  the  feudal  fyftem. 

The  next  quality  of  a  feudal  tenure  is  what 

is  commonly  called  on  the  continent  the  right 

of  fubjlitution,  in  the  Englifh  law,  known  by 

the  name  of  entail.     Of  all  the  methods  that 

have  yet  been  difcovercd  to  prevent  men  from 

enjoying  the  advantages  that  nature  has  laid 

before  them,  this  is  the  moil  extraordinary, 

and    in  many  rcfpc&s    the    mod  elfeftual. 

There  have  been  fuperflitions  entertained  by 

man)  nations  relative  to  property  in  lands  , 

rendering  them  more  difficult  of  alienation 

than  other  pofleffions,  and  confequently,  lefs 

produ&ivc.     Such  was  the  jus  retraflus  of  the 

Romans,  the  family-right  of  redemption,  and 

the  abfolute  reparation  once  in  fifty  years  a- 

mong  the  Jews,    fimilar  regulations  among 

the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  laws  to  the  fame 

purpofc  under  the  government  of  the  Jncas 

in  Peru. 
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Thefc  were  all  calculated  to  perpetuate 
family  diftin&ions,  and  to  temper  the  minds 
of  men  to  an  ariftocratical  lubordination. 
But  none  of  them  were  attended  with  the 
barbarous  exclulion  of  younger  brothers; 
nor  had  they  the  prefumption  to  put  it  into 
the  power  of  a  dying  man,  who  could  not 
regulate  the  difpofition  of  his  fandals  for  one 
hour,  to  fay  to  all  mankind  thenceforward 
to  the  end  of  time,  <c  Touch  not  my  inhe- 
ritance !  I  will  that  this  traft  of  country,  on 
which  I  have  taken  my  pleafure,  fhall  re- 
main to  the  wild  beafts  and  to  the  fowls  of 
heaven  ;  that  one  man  only  of  each  genera- 
tion fhall  exift  upon  it ;  that  all  the  reft, 
even  of  my  own  pofterity,  fhall  be  driven 
out  hence  as  foon  as  born ;  and  that  the  in- 
heritor himfclf,  fhall  not  increafe  his  enjoy- 
ments by  alienating  a  part  to  ameliorate 
the  reft." 

There  might  have  been  individual  mad* 
men  in  all  ages,  capable  of  exprejfing  a  defire 
of  this  kind;  but  for  whole  nations,  for 
many  centuries  together,  to  agree  to  reverence 
and  execute  fuch  hoftile  teftaments  as  thefe, 
comported  not  with  the  wifdom  of  the  anci- 
ents ;  it  is  a  fuicide  of  fociety,  referved  for 
the  days  of  chivalry — to  fupport  the  go- 
vernments of  modern  Europe. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  fhould  have  fpared  his 
panegyric  on  the  parliament  of  Edward  the 
nrft  as  the  fathers  of  the  law  of  entailments* 
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He  quots  with  lingular  pleafure  the  words  of 
Sir    William    Herle,    who   informs   us  that 
•'  King  Edward  I.  was  the  wifeft  king  that  e- 
"verwas,  and  they  were  fage  men  that  made 
"this  flatute."     Whatever  wifdom  there  is 
in  the  flatute,  is  of  an  elder  growth.     It  is  a 
plant  of  genuine  feudal  extraction  brought  in- 
to England  by  the  Normans  or  Saxons,  or 
fome  other  conquerors;  and  though  fettled 
as  common   law,  it  began  to  be  difregarded 
and   difpifed    by  the  judicial  tribunals,  as  a 
fcnfe   of  good  policy  prevailed.      But    the 
progrefs  of  liberality   was  arrefled    by  that 
parliament,  and  the  law  of  entailments  pafied 
into  the  flatute  of  Weflminfler  the  fecond. 

This  wa*   confidered  as  law  in  America, 
previous  to  the  revolution.     But  that  epoch 
of  light  and  liberty  has  freed  one  quarter  of 
the  world  from  this  miferable  appendage  of 
Gothicifm ;  and   France  has  now  begun  to 
break  the   ihackles   from    another   quarter, 
where   they  were    more    ftrongly    riveted. 
The  fimple  dellru&ion  of  thefe  two  laws,  of 
entailment  and  primogeniture^  if  you  add  to 
it  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  will  enfure  the 
continuance  of  liberty  in  any  country  where 
it  is  once  eftablifhed. 

Other  territorial  rights,  peculiar  to  the  feu- 
dal tenure,  are  lefs  general  in  their  operation, 
though  almoft  infinite  in  their  number  and 
variety.  Not  a  current  of  water,  nor  a 
mill-feat,  nor  a  fiih-pond,  nor  a  foreft,  nor 
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the  dividing  line  of  a  village  or  a  farm,  but 
gives  name  to  and  fupports  fome  feigneurial 
impofition;  befides  the  numberlefs  claims 
predicated  upon  all  the  poffible  aftions  and 
ceremonies  that  pafs,  or  are  fuppofed  to  pafs, 
between  the  great  lord  and  the  little  lord,  and 
between  the  little  lord  and  the  lefs  lord,  and 
between  him  and  the  Lord  knows  whom. 
The  national  affembly  in  one  decree  fup- 
prefled  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  thefc 
taxes  by  name,  befides  a  general  fweeping 
claufe  in  the  afl:,  which  perhaps  deflroyed  as 
many  more,  the  names  of  which  no  man 
could  report. 

One  general  character  will  apply  to  all 
thefe  impofnions  :  they  are  a  difcouragement 
to  agriculture,  an  embarafTment  to  commerce 
• — they  humiliate  one  part  of  the  community> 
fwell  the  pride  of  the  other,  and  are  a  real 
pecuniary  difadvantage  to  both. 

But  it  is  time  to  pay  our  refpe&s  to  thofc 
feudal  claims  that  we  call  perfonaL  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  allegiance-An  its  genuine  Go- 
thic fenfe,  called  perpetual  allegiance.  It  is 
difficult  to  exprefs  a  fuitable  contempt  for 
this  idea,  without  defcending  to  language 
below  the  dignity  of  philofophy.  On  the 
firft  inveftiture  of  a  fief,  the  fuperior  lord 
(fuppofing  he  had  any  right  to  it  himfelf)  has 
doubtlefs  the  power  of  granting  it  on  what- 
ever terms  the  vaflal  will  agree  to.  It  is  an 
even  bargain  between  the  parties;  and  an 
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unchangeable  allegiance  during  the  lives  of 
thefe  parties  may  be  a  condition  of  it.  But 
for  a  man  to  be  born  to  fuch  an  allegiance  to 
another  man,  \s  to  have  an  evil  ftar  indeed  ; 
it  is  to  be  born  to  unchangeable  flavery. 

A  nobleman  of  Tufcany,  at  this  moment, 
canot  Hep  his  foot  over  the  limits  of  the  du- 
chy without  leave  from  the  Grand  Duke, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  eflatc.  Similar  laws 
prevail  in  all  feudal  countries,  where  revolu- 
tions have  not  yet  prevailed.  They  flee  be- 
fore the  fearching  eye  of  liberty,  and  will 
loon  flee  from  Europe. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  claims,  whe- 
ther perfonal  or  territorial,  that  are  confined 
to  the  eldcft   fons  of  families;  but  there  is 
one    genuine  feudal  claim,  which  "  fpreads 
undivided"  to  all  the  children,  runs  in  all 
collateral  directions,  and  extends  to    every 
drop  of  noble  blood,  wherever  found,  how- 
ever mixed  or  adulirated — it  is  the  claim  of 
idknefs.     In  general  it  is  fuppofed  that  all 
indigent  noble  children  are  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  government.     But  alas  !  the  fwarm  is 
too  great  to  be  eafily  hived.     Though   the 
army,   the  navy,    and  the  church,    with  all 
their  poffible  multiplication  of  places,   are 
occupied  only  by  them,  yet,  as  celibacy  de- 
prives them  not  of  the  means  of  propagation, 
the  number  continues  fo  confiderable,  that 
many  remain  out  of  employment  and  defti- 
tute  of  the  means  of  fupporu 
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In  contemplating  the  peculiar  deftiny  of 
this  defcnptionofmen,  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
mixture  of  emotions,  in  which  companion 
gets  the  better  of  contempt,  in  addition  to 
the  misfortunes  incident  to  other  clafles  of 
fociety,  their  noble  birth  has  entailed  upon 
them  a  fingular  curfe ;  it  has  interdicted  them 
every  kind  of  bufinefs  or  occupation,  even 
for  procuring  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Other 
men  may  be  found  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  juft  inheritance  by  the  barbarous 
laws  of  defcent,  wno  may  have  been  ne.g- 
le£ted  in  youth  and  not  educated  to  bufinefs, 
or  who  by  averfion  to  indufiry  are  rendered 
incapable  of  any  ufeful  employment  ;  but 
none  but  the  offspring  of  a  noble  family  can 
experience  the  fuperadded  fatality  of  being 
told,  that  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  or 
his  foot  into  a  counting-houfe,  would  dis- 
grace an  illuftrious  line  of  anceftors,  and  wi- 
ther a  tree  of  genealogy,  which  takes  its  root 
in  a  groom  of  fome  fortunate  robber,  who 
perhaps  was  an  archer  of  Charlemagne. 

Every  capital  in  Europe,  if  you  except 
London,  throngs  with  this  clafs  of  nobleffe, 
who  are  really  and  literally  tormented  be- 
tween their  pride  and  their  poverty.  Indeed, 
fuch  is  the  prepofterous  tyranny  of  cuftom, 
that  thofe  who  are  rich,  and  take  the  lead  in 
fociety,  have  the  cruelty  to  make  idlenefs  a 
criterion  of  nobleffe.  A  proof  of  inoccupa- 
tion is  a  ticket  of  admiflion  into  dieir  haufes 
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and  an  indifpenfible   badge  of  welcome  to 
their  parties. 

But  in  France  their  hands  are  at  laft  untied  ; 
the  charm  is  broken,  and  the  feudal  fyftem, 
"with  all  its  infamous  idolatries,  has  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Honor  is  reftored  to  the  heart 
of  man,  inltead  of  being  fufpended  from  his 
button-hole ;  and  ufeful  induftry  gives  a  ti- 
tle to  refpeft.  The  men  that  were  formerly 
dukes  and  marqiufTes  are  now  exalted  to 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants;  the 
riling  generation  among  all  claffes  of  people 
are  forming  their  maxims  on  a  juft  eitimate 
of  things ;  and  fociety  is  extrafting  the  poi- 
foned  dagger  which  conqueft  had  planted  in 
her  vitals. 
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CHAP.     II. 


The  Church. 

BUT  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for 
the  feudal  fyftem,  with  all  its  powers  of 
inverfion,    to  have   held    human    nature  fo 
long  debafed,    without  the  aid  of  an  agent 
more  powerful  than   an   arm  of  flefh,   and 
without  availing  the  mind  with  other  weapons 
than  thofe  which  are  furnifhed  from  its  tem- 
poral concerns.     Mankind  are  by  nature  re- 
ligious; the  governors  of  nations,  or  thofe 
perfons  who  contrive  to  live  upon  the  labors 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  mud  ncceflarily  be 
few,    in  comparifon    to  thofe   who  bear  the 
burthens  of  the  whole  ;  their  object  there- 
fore is  to  dupe  the  community  at  large,  to 
conceal  the  ftrength  of  the  many,  and  mag- 
nify that  of  the  few.     An  open  arrangement 
of  forces,  whether  phyfical  or  moral,  mufi  be 
artfully  avoided ;  for  men,  however  ignorant, 
are  as  naturally  difpofed  to  calculation,   as 
they  are  to  religion ;  they  perceive  as  readily 
that  an  hundred  foldiers  can  deftroy  the  cap- 
tain they  have  made,  as  that  thunder  and 
lightning    can    deftroy  a   man.      Recourfe 
muft  therefore  be  had  to  myfieries  and  invifi- 
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bilitics ;  an  engine  mud  be  forged  out  of  the 
religion  of  human  nature,  and  erected  on  its 
credulity  %  to  play  upon  and  extinguifh  the 
light  of  reafon,  which  was  placed  in  the 
mind  as  a  caution  to  the  one  and  a  kind  com- 
panion to  the  other. 

This  engine,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has 
been  the  Church  *.  It  has  varied  its  appel- 
lation, at  different  periods  and  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
nations ;  but  has  never  changed  its  charafter ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  under  which  of  its 
names  it  has  done  the  moll  mifchief,  and  ex- 
terminated the  greateft  number  of  the  human 
race.  Were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  being 
milled  by  the  want  of  information,  we  fhould 
readily  determine,  that  under  the  affumption 
of  chriflianity  it  has  committed  greater  rava- 
ges than  under  any  other  of  its  dreadful  de- 
nominations. 


*  From  that  affbeiation  of  ideas,  which  ufu ally  connects  the 
church  with  religicn,  I  may  run  the  rifyuc  of  beinp-  mifunderftood 
by  fomc  readers,  unlcfs  I  advertife  them,  that  Iconfidcrno  con- 
nection as  exiTting  between  thefe  two  fubje<5h;  and  that  where  I 
fpeak  of  church  indefinitely,  I  mean  the  government  of  a  flatc,  af- 
fuming  the  name  of  God,  to  govern  by  divine  authority ;  or,  in 
Other  words,  darkening  the  conJci:nctt  of men ,  in  order  to  epprefi  tbert. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  there  is,  flriclly  fpeaking,  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  Church  ;  and  yet  in  no  country  are  the  people  more 
religious.  All  forts  of  religious  opinions  are  entertained  there, 
and  yet  no  btrtfj  among  them  all;  all  modes  of  worihip  arc 
practifed,  and  yet  there  is  tiofcbifm ;  men  frequently  change  their 
creed  and  their  worfbip,  and  yet  there  is  no  apof.ofy  \  they  have 
miniftcrs  of  religion,  but  no  priefls.  In  ihoit,  religion  is  there  a 
f€r/<e.rci  and  rot  a  ttrfcrai?  concern. 
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But  wc  muft  not  be  hafty  in  deciding  this 
queftion;  as,  during  the  lad  fifteen  centuries, 
in  which  we  are  able  to  trace  with  companio- 
nate indignation  the  frenzy  of  our  anceftors, 
and  contemplate  the  wandering  demon  of 
carnage,  condu£led  by  the  crofs  of  the  Weft, 
the  lights  of  hiftory  fail  us  with  regard  to  the 
reft  of  the  world — we  cannot  travel  with  the 
crcfccnt  of  the  Eaft,  in  its  unmeafurablc  de- 
valuations from  the  Euxine  to  the  Ganges ; 
nor  tell  by  what  other  incantations  mankind 
have  been  inflamed  with  the  lull  of  (laughter, 
from  thence  to  the  north  of  Siberia  or  to  the 
fouth  of  Africa. 

Could  we  form  an  eftimate  of  the  lives  loft 
in  the  wars  and  perfecutions  of  the  Chrifiian 
Church  alone,  it  muft  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
number  of  fouls  now  exifting  in  Europe.  But 
it  is  perhaps  in  mercy  to  mankind,  that  wc  are 
not  able  to  calculate,  with  any  accuracy,  even 
this  portion  of  human  calamities.  When 
Conftantine  ordered  that  the  hierarchy  fhould 
affume  the  name  of  Chrift,  we  are  not  to  con- 
fider  him  as  forming  a  new  weapon  of  de- 
flru&ion  ;  he  only  changed  a  name,  which 
had  grown  into  difrepute,  and  would  ferve 
the  purpofe  no  longer,  for  one  that  was  gain- 
ing an  extenfive  reputation  ;  it  being  built 
on  a  faith  that  was  likely  to  meet  the  afTent 
of  a  confiderable  portion  of  mankind.  The 
cold-hearted  *    cruelty  of  that    monarch's 

•  The  report  ef  Zofimus  re fpc&fag  the  motive*  which  ind'ictd 
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charaftcr,  and  his  embracing  the  new  doc- 
trines with  a  temper  hardened  in  the  (laugh- 
ter of  his  relations,  were  omens  unfavorable 
to  the  future  complexion  of  the  hierarchy ; 
though  he  had  juft  coupled  it  with  a  name 
that  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  for  its 
mildnefs  and  humiliation.  This  tranfa&ion 
has  therefore  given  colour  to  a  fecne  of  enor- 
mities, which  may  be  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  alii* 
ance  of  Church  and  State. 

This  fatal  deviation  from  the  principles  of 
the  firft  founder  of  the  faith,  who  declared 

Conftantinc  to  embrace Chriftianity,  ha*  not  been  generally  cre- 
dited, though  the  circumftance  is  probable  in  itfclf,  and  the  au* 
thor  is  coniidcrcd  in  other  refpeefb  an  hiftorian  of  undoubted  ve- 
racity; having  written  the  hiftory  of  all  the  emperors,  down  to 
his  own  time,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the    fifth  century. 
His  account  is,  That  Conflantiue  could  not  be  admitted  into 
the  ell  tJi.ibUJbed  church  of  Certi  at  Jilcufis,  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crimes,  in  the  murder  of  many  of  his  own  family. 
But  on  demanding  admifiion,  the  I  lyerophant  cried  out  with  hor- 
ror "Be  gone,  thou  parricide,  whom  the  gods  will  not  pardon." 
The  Chriftian   do<5lors  feized  this  occafion  to  adminiftcr  to  the 
wants  of  the  emperor,  on  condition  that  he  would  adminiftcr  to 
theirs ;  the  bargain  was  advantageous  on  both  fides  ;  he  declared 
himfclf  a  ChrilKan.  and  took  the  church  under  his  protection, 
and  they  pronounce    his  pardon. 

The  fawning  fcrvility  of  the  new  church  and  the  blunt  feverity 
of  the  old,  on  that  occafion,  mark  the  prccife  character  of  the  cc« 
clefiaftical  policy  of  all  ages;  and  both  examples  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  numerous  inftanccs.  The  mancevres  of  the  Pope  on  the, 
convcrfion  of  Clovis,  on  fanclioning  the  ufurpation  of  Pepin,  and 
on  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  are  among  the  imitations  of 
the  former ;  the  ridiculous  chaftifement  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
England,and  the  numerous  anathemas  fulminated  againft  whole 
kingdoms,  arc  proofs  of  the  latter.  We  may  likewife  remark, 
that  the  conduct  of  Conftantine  ha*  been  copied  in  all  iu  eflcntiai 
point*  by  Heury  the  Eighth. 
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that  his  kingdom  -was  not  of  this  -world,  has 
deluged  Europe  in  blood  for  a  long  fucceffion 
of  ages,  and  carried  occafional  ravages  into  all 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.    The  pretence 
of  extirpating  the  idolatries  of  ancient  efta- 
blifhments  and  the  innumerable  herefies  of  the 
new,  has  been  the  never-failing  argument  of 
princes  as  well  as  pontiffs,  from  the  wars  of 
Conftantine,  down  to  the  pitiful,  flill-borne 
rebellion  of  Calonne  and  the  Count  d'Artois. 
Fom  the  time  of  the  converfion  of  Clovis> 
through  all  the  Merovingian  race,  France  and 
Germany  groaned  under  the  fury  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  monliers,  hunting  down  the  Druids, 
overturning  the  temples  of  the  Roman  Poly- 
theifts,  and  drenching  the  plains  with  the  blood 
of  Arians^.    The  wars  of  Charlemagne  againft 
the  Saxons,  the  Huns,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Moors,    which    defolated  Europe  for    forty 
years,  had  for  their  principal  obje£t  the  exten- 
ding and  purifying  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 

The  Crufades,  which  drained  Europe  of  its 
young  men  at  eight  fucceffive  periods,  mud 
have  facrificed,  including  Afiatics  and  Afri- 
cans, at  lead  four  millions  of  lives.     The 

•  Exterminating  heretics  was  a  principal  object  of  national 
ambition.  Childcbert  I.  who  died  in  558,  has  the  following; 
epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germaine  des  pra,at 
Paris. 

Le  fang  des  Arriens  dont  rougircnt  les  plainesv 
Dc  montagncs  de  corps  leur  pays  tout  couvcrt, 
Et  leuxs  chefs  mis  a  mort,  font  des  preuves  ccrtaincs 
Be  cc  ^udes  Francois  fiercntfoui  Childcbert* 

G 
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wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Gibelins,  or  Pope  and 
Anti-Pope,  ravaged  Italy,  and  involved  half 
Europe  in  factions  for  two  centuries  together. 
The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  de- 
populated that  kingdom  by  a  war  of  feven 
hundred  years,  andcftablifhed  the  Inquifition 
to  interdict  the  refurre&ion  offociety;  whil6 
millions  of  the  natives  of  South  America 
have  been  deflroyed  by  attempting  to  con- 
vert them. 

In  this  enumeration,  we  have  taken  no  no- 
tice of  that  train  of  calamities  which  attended 
the  reconversion  of  the  eaftern  empire,  and 
attaching  it  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet ;  nor  of 
the  various  havoc  which  followed  die  dif- 
membcrment  of  the  catholic  church  by  that 
fortunate  fchifm,  which  by  fome  is  denomi- 
nated the  Lutheran  hcrefy,  and  by  others  the 
Protefiant  reformation. 

But  thefe,  it  will  be  fiid,  are  only  general 
traits  of  uncivilized-chara&cr,  which  we  all 
contemplate  with  horror,  and  which,  among 
enlightened  nations,  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  being  renewed.  It  is  true,  that  in  feveral 
countries,  the  glooms  of  intolerance  feem  to 
be  pierced  by  the  rays  of  philofophy ;  and 
we  may  foon  expeft  to  fee  Europe  univerfaU 
ly  difclaiming  the  right  of  one  man  to  inter- 
fere in  the  religion  of  another.  We  may 
remark  however,  firfl,  that  this  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe  at  this  moment ;  and/ccondly, 
that  it  is  a  bleffing  which  never  can  originate 
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from  any  (tate-eftablifhment  of  religion.  For 
proofs  of  the  former,  we  need  not  penetrate 
into  Spain  or  Italy,  nor  recal  the  hiftoiy  of 
the  late  fanatical  management  of  the  war  in 
Brabant,  but  look  to  the  two  mod  enlightened 
countries  in  Europe  ;  fee  the  riots  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  conduct  of  the  refractory 
prieffs  in  France, 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  remark, — wc 
may  as  well  own  the  truth  at  firft  as  at  lafl,  and 
have  fenfe  this  year  as  the  next  :  The  exig- 
ence of  any  kind  of  liberty  is  incompatible -with 
the  exiflence  of  any  kind  of  church.  By  liber- 
ty I  mean  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  and 
by  church  I  mean  any  mode  of  worfhip  de- 
clared to  be  national,  or  declared  to  have 
any  preference  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

To  render  this  truth  a  lixtlc  more  familiar 
to  the  mind  of  any  reader  who  fh all  find  him- 
fclfftartled  with  it,  we  will  take  a  view  of 
the  church  in  a  different  light  from  what  we 
have  yet  confidered  iu  We  have  noticed 
hitherto  only  its  moft  ftriking  chara£teriftics, 
in  which  it  appears  like  a  giant,  (talking  over 
fociety,  and  wielding  the  fword  of  {laughter ; 
but  it  likewife  performs  the  office  of  filcnt 
difeafe  and  of  unperceived  decay  ;  where  we 
may  contemplate  it  as  a  canker,  corroding 
the  vitals  of  the  moral  world,  and  debafing 
all  that  is  noble  in  man. 

If  I  mention  fome  traits  which  are  rather 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  conftiuuioiv 
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it  is  becaufc  that  is  the  predominant  church 
in  thofe  parts  of  Europe,  where  revolutions 
are  fooneft  expe&ed ;  and  not  becaufe  it  is 
any  worfe  or  any  better  than  any  other  that 
ever  has  or  ever  can  exift.     I  hinted  before, 
and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  repeat,  that  the 
hierarchy  is  every  where  the  fame,  fo  far  as 
the  circumftances  of  fociety  will  permit ;  for 
it    borrows  and  lends,  and   interchanges  its 
features  in  fome  meafure  with  the  age  and  na- 
tion with  which  it  has  to  deal,   without  ever 
lofing  fight  of  its  object.     It  is  every   where 
the  fame  engine  of  date ;  and  whether  it  be 
guided  by  a  Lama  or  a  Mufti,  by  a  Ponti- 
fex  or  a  Pope,  by  a  Bramin  a  Bifhop  or  a 
Druid,  it  is  entitled  to  an  equal  fharc  of  re- 
ipeft. 

The  firft  great  objeft  of  the  pried  is  to  e- 
dablifh  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  peoplc> 
that  he  himfclj  is  pojjcji  of Juptr  natural  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  church  at  all  times  has  made  its 
way  in  the  world,  in  proportion  as  the  pried 
lias  fucceeded  in  this  particular.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  every  thing — the  life  and  foul 
of  all  that  is  fubverfive  and  unaccountable  in 
human  affairs ;  it  is  introducing  a  new  ele- 
ment into  fociety  ;  it  is  the  rudder  under  the 
water,  fleering  the  fhip  almoft  dire&ly  con- 
trary to  the  wind  that  gives  it  motion. 

Abeliefin  the  fupernatural  powers  of  the  prieft 
has  been  infpired  by  means,  which  in  different 
nations  have  been  known  by  different  names* 
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fuch  as  aftrologies,  auguries,  oracles  or  incan- 
tations. This  article  once  eftablifhed,  its 
continuation  is  not  a  difficult  talk.  For  as 
the  church  acquires  wealth,  it  furnifhes  itfelf 
with  the  neceffary  apparatus,  and  the  trade  is 
carried  on  to  advantage.  The  impoiition 
too  becomes  more  eafy  from  the  authority  of 
precedent,  by  which  the  inquifitive  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  benumbed  ;  men  believe  by 
prefcription,  and  orthodoxy  is  hereditary. 

In  this  manner  every  nation  of  antiquity 
received  the  poifon  in   its  infancy,  and  was 
rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  a  vigorous 
manhood    of  fpeaking  a  national  will,  or  of 
a&ingwith  that  dignity  and  generofity,  which 
are  natural  to  man  in  fociety.     The  moment 
that  Romuhis  confulted  the  oracles  for  the 
building  of  his  city,  that  moment  he  inter- 
difted  its   future  citizens   the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  among  themfelves,  as  well  as  all  ideas 
of  juftice   towards    their    neighbors.     Men 
never  aft  their  own  opinions,in  company  with 
thofe  who  can  give  them  the  opinions  of  gods; 
and  as  long  as  governors  have  an  eftablifhed 
mode  of  confulting  the  aufpices,  there  is  no 
neceffity  to  eftablifh  any  mode  of  confulting 
the  people.     Nihil  publice  fine  auffiiciis  nee 
domi  nee  militix  gercbatur  #,  was  the  Roman 
Magna  Charta ;  and  it  flood  in  place  of  a  de- 
claration of  the   rights  of  man.     There  is 
fomething  extremely  impofing  in  a  maxim  of 

•  Qictn>  Jt  tfiviaaticn^     Lib.  I. 
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this  kind.  Nothing  is  more  pious,  peaceful 
and  moderate  in  appearance  ;  and  nothing 
more  favage  and  abominable  in  its  operation. 
But  it  is  a  genuine  church  maxim,  and,  as 
fuch,  deferves  a  further  confideration. 

One  obvious  tendency  of  this  maxim  is, 
like  the  feudal  rights,  to  inculcate  radical 
ideas  of  inequalities  among  men;  and  it  does 
this  in  a  much  greater  degree.  The  feudal 
diftance  between  man  and  man  is  perceptible 
and  definite ;  but  the  moment  you  give  one 
member  of  fociety  a  familiar  intercourfe  with 
God,  yon  launch  him  into  the  region  of  infini- 
ties and  invifibilities  ;you  unfit  him  andhisbre- 
thcrn  to  live  together  on  any  terms  but  thofc 
of  ftupid  reverence  and  of  infolent  abufe. 

Another  tendency  is  to  make  men  cruel 
and  favage  in  a  preternatural  degree.     When 
a  perfon  believes  that  he  is  doing  the  immedi-r 
ate  work  of  God,   he  diverts  himfclf  of  the 
feelings  of  a  man.     And  an  ambitious  Gene- 
ral, who  wifhes  to  extirpate  or  to  plunder  a 
neighboring    nation,   has  only  to  order  the 
prieft  to  do  his  duty  and  kt  the  people   at 
work  by  an  oracle  ;  they  then  know  no  other 
bounds  to  their  frenzy  than  the  will  of  their 
leader,    pronounced   by  the  prieft  ;    whofe 
voice  to  them  is  the  voice  of  God*     In  this 
cafe  the  leaft  attention  to  mercy  or  juftice 
would  be  abhorred  as  a  difobedience  to  the 
divine  command.     This  circumftance  alone 
is  fufficient  to  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
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cruelty  of  all  wars — perhaps  in  a  great  meafure 
for  their  exiftence — and  has  given  rife  to  an 
opinion,  that  nations  are  cruel  in  proportion 
as  they  are  religious.  But  the  obfervation 
ought  to  (land  thus,  That  nations  are  cruel  in 
proportion  as  they  arc  guided  by  priejls  ;  than 
which  there  is  no  axiom  more  undeniably 
without  exception. 

Another  tendency  of  governing  men  by 
oracles,  is  to  make  them  fa&ious  and  turbu- 
lent in   the  ufe  of  liberty,  when   they   feel 
ihemfclves  in  pofieflion  of  it.     In  all  ancient 
democracies,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
enjoyed  no  liberty  at  all ;    and  thofe   who 
were  called    freemen   exercifed  it  only  by 
ftarts,  for  the  purpofe  of  revenging  injuries: 
— -nut  in  a  regular  confirmed  mode  of  prc~ 
-venting  them;  the   body  politic  u fed  liberty 
as  a  medicine,  and  not  as  daily  bread-     Hence 
it   has  happened,  that  the  hiltory  of  ancient 
democracies  and  of  modern  infurreflions  are 
cjuoted  upon  us,  to  the  infult  of  common  fenfe, 
to  prove  that  a  whole  people  is  not  capable  of 
governing  itfelf.     The  whole  of  the  reafon- 
ing  on  this  fubjeft,  from  the   profound  dif- 
quifitions  of  Ariftotle,down  to  the  puny  winn- 
ings of  Dr.  Tatham  ^  are  founded  on  a  di- 

•  It  may  he  necelfary  to  inform  the  raadcr,  that  Dr.  Tatham 
of  Oxford  hai  written  a  book  in  defence  of  Royally  and  Mr, 
Burke.  As  this  is  the  lad  as  well  a*  weakeft  thing,  againft  II* 
bcrty  that  I  have  met  with,  it  i«  mentioned  in  the  text  for  the 
fake  of  widening  the  grafp  of  my  affcrtion,  as  well  as  for  height- 
ening the  conttaft  among  all  polt.blc  authors. 
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reft  inverfion  of  hiftorical  faS.      It  is   the 
want  of  liberty,  and  not  the  enjoyment  of  it 
which  has  occafioned  all  the  factions  in  focie- 
ty  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will   do 
fo  to  the  end  ;    it  is  becaufe  the  people   are 
not  habitually  free  from  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  tyrants,  that  they  are  difpofed  to  cxercife 
tyranny  themfclves.     Habitual  freedom  pro* 
duces  cffe&s  direftly  the  reverfe  in  every  par- 
ticular.    For  a  proof  of  this,  look  into  Ame- 
rica ;  or  if  that  be  too  much  trouble,  look  into 
human  nature  with  the  eyes  of  common  fenfe« 
When  the  Chriftian  religion  was  perverted 
and  prefled  into  the  fervice  of  Government, 
under  the   name  of  the  Ckrijlian  Church,  it 
became  neceffary    that  its  priefts  mould  fet 
up  for  fupernaiural  powers,  and  invert  thern- 
felves  in  the  fame  cloak   of  infalibility,  of 
which  they  had  {tripped  their  predeceffors,  the 
Druids  and  the  Augurs.     This  they  effected 
by  miracles  ;  for  which  they  gained  fo  great 
a  reputation,  that  they  were  canonized  after 
death;  and  have   furnifhed  modern   Europe 
with  a  much  greater  catalogue  of  faints,  than 
could  be  found  in  any  breviary  of  the  anci- 
ents.    The  polytheifm  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  more  fplendid  for  the  number  of  its  divini- 
ties, than  that  of  the  Eleufinian  ;  and   they 
are  not  inferior  in  point  of  attributes.     The 
Denis  of  France  is  at  leaft  equal  to  the  Ju- 
piter of  Greece  or  the  Apis  of  Egypt.     As  to 
fupernaxural  powers,  the  cafe  is  precifely  the 
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fame  in  both;  and  the  portions  of  infalibility 
are  dealt  out  from  the  Pope  to  the  fubordi- 
nate  priefts,  according  to  their  rank,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  complete  the  harmony  of  the 
fyftem. 

Cicero  has  written  with  as  much  judgment 
and  erudition  on  the  "  corruptions"  of  the  old 
Roman  Church,  as  Dr.  Prieftly  has  on  thofe 
of  the  new.  But  it  is  not  the  church  which 
is  corrupted  by  men,  it  is  men  who  are  cor- 
rupted  by  the  church ;  for  the  very  exigence 
of  a  church,  as  I  have  before  defined  it,  is 
founded  on  a  lie  ;  it  fets  out  with  the  blafphe- 
my  of  giving  to  one  clafs  of  men  the  attributes 
of  God ;  and  the  praflifing  of  thefe  force- 
ries  by  that  clafs,  and  believing  them  by  an- 
other, corrupts  and  vitiates  the  whole. 

One  of  the  mod;  admirable  contrivances  of 
the  Chriftian  Church  is  the  bufinefs  of  con- 
fejfions.  It  requires  great  refle£Hon  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  effefts  wrought  on  fociety  by 
this  part  of  the  machinery.  It  is  a  folemn 
recognition  of  the  fupernatural  powers  of  the 
prieft,  repeated  every  day  in  the  year  by  every 
human  creature  aoove  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  men 
to  judge  of  every  thing  around  them,  and 
even  of  themfelves,  by  comparifon  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  what  opinion  are  the  laity  to  form 
of  their  own  dignity?  When  a  poor,  igno- 
rant, vicious  mortal  is  fet  up  for  the  God,\that 
is  to  be  the  man  ?    I  cannot  conceive  of 
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any  pcrfon  going  ferioufly  to  a  confeflional, 
and  believing  in  the  equality  of  rights,  or 
poffeffing  one  moral  fentiment  that  is  worthy 
of  a  rational  being  *. 

Another  contrivance  of  the  fame  fort,  and 
little  inferior  in  efficacy,  is  the  law  of  celibacy 
impofed  on  the  priefthood,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, in  almoit  all  church-eftabliihments  that 
have  hitherto  exifted.  The  prieft  in  the  firft 
place  armed  with  the  weapons  of  moral  de- 
itruclion,  by  which  he  is  made  the  profeffion- 
al  enemy  of  his  fellow  men  ;  and  then,  for  fear 
he  fhould  neglecl  to  ufe  thofe  weapons — for 
fear  he  fhould  contract  the  feelings  and  friend- 
ships of  rational  beings,  by  mingling  with  fo- 
cietv  and  becoming  one  of  its  members — 
for  fear  his  impofitions  mould  be  difcovercd 
by  the  intimacy  of  family  connections, — 
lie  is  interdicted  the  mod  cordial  endear- 
ments of  life  ;  he  is  fevered  from  the  tympa- 
nies of  his  fellow-creatures,    and  yet  com- 

*  The  following  tariff  of  the  prices  of  abfolution  will  {how 
•what  ideas  thefe  holy  father*  have  inculcated  relative  to  the  pro- 
portional decree  of  moral  turpitude  in  different  crimes.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Rome  no  longer  ago  than  Che  laft  century. 

For  a  layman  who  fhallflrikc  a  prieft  without  cfru-  ? 

fion  of  blood         -                                      *  S£o    5  o 

For  one  layman  who  mall  lull  another         -  °     3  3 

tor  murdering  a  father,  mother,  wife  or  filler.  050 

Tor  eating  meat  in  Lent         -                 -            -  o     5  $ 

For  him  who  lies  with  his  mother  or  fiftcr  O    3  8 

I  or  marrying  on  thofe  dayg  when  the  Church  for-  ? 

bids  matrimony            -                    •  j"  »    o  o 

For  the  abfolution  of  all  crime*           •  a  16  o 
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pelled  to  be  with  them ;  his  affe£tions  are 
held  in  the  mortmain  of  perpetual  inactivity  ; 
and,  like  the  dead  men  of  Mezcntius,  he  is 
laflied  to  fociety  for  tyranny  and  contami- 
nation. 

The  whole  of  this  management,  in  feleft- 
ing,  preparing  and  organizing  the  members 
of  the  eccleiiaftical  body,  is  purfucd  with 
the  fame  uniform,  cold-blooded  hoftility  a- 
gainft  the  focial  harmonies  of  life.  Theftib- 
je&s  are  taken  from  the  younger  fons  of  no- 
ble families,  who  from  their  birth  are  con- 
fidcred  as  a  nuiiknee  to  the  houfe,  and  an 
outcaft  from  parental  attachment.  They  are 
then  cut  off  from  all  opportunities  of  forming 
fraternal  affcflions,  and  educated  in  a  cloi- 
ffcr;  till  they  enter  upon  their  public  functi- 
ons, as  difconne&ed  from  the  feelings  of  the 
community,  as  it  is  defigned  they  fhall  ever 
remain  from  its  interefts. 

I  will  not  mention  the  corruption  of  mo- 
rals, which  mud  re ful t  from  the  combined 
caufes  of  the  ardent  paffions  of  conf trained 
celibacy,  and  the  fecrct  interviews  of  the 
pried  with  the  women  of  his  charge,  for  the 
purpofe  of  confeflions ;  I  will  draw  no  ar- 
guments from  the  diffentions  fown  in  families ; 
the  jealoufies  and  confequent  aberrations  of 
hulband  and  wife,  occafioned  by  an  intrigu- 
ing ftranger  being  in  the  fecrets  of  both  ;  the 
discouragements  laid  upon  matrimony  by  a  ge- 
neral dread  of  thefc  confequences  in  the  minds 
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of  men  of  refleflion — effe&s  which  are  re- 
markable in  all  catholic  countries  ;  but  I  will 
conclude  this  article  by  obferving  the  direfl: 
influence  that  ecclefiaflical  celibacy  alone  has 
had  on  the  population  of  Europe. 

This  policy  of  the  church  mull  have  pro- 
duced at  lealt  as  great  an  effe£t,  in  thinning 
fociety,  as  the  whole  of  her  wars  and  perfe- 
cutions.  In  Catholic  Europe  there  mull  be 
near  a  million  of  ecclefiaftics.  This  propor- 
tion of  mankind  continuing  dedufted  from  the 
agents  of  population  for  fifteen  centuries, 
mud  have  precluded  the  exiitence  of  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  the  human 
Ipecies. 

Should  the  reader  be  difpofed  on  this  re- 
mark to  liften  to  the  reply  which  is  fometimes 
made,  that  Europe  is  fufficiently  populous  ; 
I  beg  he  would  fufpend  his  decifion,  till  he 
ihall  fee  what  may  be  faid,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  on  prote£ted  induflry  ;  and  until 
he  lhall  well  confider  the  effefts  of  liberty  on 
the  means  of  fubfiftence.  That  reply  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  axioms  of  tyranny,  and  is 
of  kin  to  the  famous  wifh  of  Caligula,  that 
the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck. 

The  French  have  gone  as  far  in  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  hierarchy  as  could  have  been 
expeQed,  confidering  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  prefent  circumftances  of  Europe. 
The  church  in  that  country  was  like  royalty 
—the  prejudices  in  its  favor  were  too  ftrong 
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to  be  vanquilhed  all  at  once.     The  mofl  that 
could  be  done,  was  to  tear  the  bandage  from 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  break  the  charm  of  in- 
equality, demolifh  ranks  and  infalibilities,  and 
teach  the  people  that  mitres  and  crowns  did 
not  confer  fupernatural  powers.     As  long  as 
public  teachers  are  chofen  by  the  people,  are 
falaried  and  removeable  by  the  people,  arc 
born  and  married  among  the  people,  have 
families  to  be  educated   and  protected  from 
oppreffion  and  from  vice, — as  long  as  they 
have  all  the  common  fympathies  of  Ibciety  to 
bind  them  to  the  public  intereft,  there  is  ve- 
ry little  danger  of  their  becoming  tyrants  by 
force ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  will  pre- 
vent their  being  fo  by  craft. 

In  the  Unitei  States  of  America  there  is 
no  church  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
circumftances  which  diftinguifli  that  govern- 
ment from  all  others  that  ever  exifted;  it 
enfures  the  un-embarrafled  exercife  of  reli- 
gion, the  continuation  of  public  inftru&ion 
in  the  fcience  of  liberty  and  happinefs,  and 
promifes  a  long  duration  to  a  reprefentativc 
government. 
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CHAP.     III. 


THE    MILITARY     SYSTEM. 

11  importoit  au  mainticn  de  I'aiUoriti  du  rot, 
d'entrctenir  la  guerre. 

Hifloire  de  Charlemagne. 

THE  church,  in  all  modern  Europe,  may 
be  confidcred  as  a  kind  of  {landing  ar- 
my ;  as  die  members  of  that  community  have 
been  in  every  nation,  the  lured  fupporters  of 
arbitrary  power,    both    for    internal  oppref- 
fion  and  for  external  violence.     But  this  not 
being  fufficient  ofitfelf,  an  additional  inltru- 
inent,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  mili- 
tary fyjltm,  became  neceffary  ;  and  it  feems 
to  have  been  expedient  to  call  up  another 
element  of  human  nature,out  of  which  this  new 
inftrument  might  be  created  and  maintained. 
The  church  was  in  poffeflion  of  the  ftrongeft 
ground   that  could  be  taken  in  the  human 
mind,  the  principle  of  religion ;  a  principle 
dealing  with   things  invifible;    and    conse- 
quently the  moll  capable  of  being  itfelf  per- 
verted,  and  then  of  perverting  the    whole 
mind,  and  fubjc&ing  it  to  any  unreafonable 
purfuit. 
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Next  to  that  of  religion,  and  fimilar  to  ft 
in  moil  of  its  chara&eriflics,  is  the  principle 
of  honor.  Honor,  like  religion,  is  an  origi- 
nal, indelible  fentimentof  the  mind,  an  indif- 
pcnfable  ingredient  in  our  nature.  But  its 
objetl  is  incapable  of  precife  definition;  and 
confequently,  though  given  us  in  aid  of  the 
more  definable  feelings  of  morality,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  total  pervcrfion,  oflofing  fight  of  its 
own  original  nature,  and  (till  retaining  its 
name ;  of  purfuing  the  definition  of  moral 
fentiments,  inflead  of  being  their  ornament; 
ofdebafing,  inflcad  of  fupporting,  the  dignity 
of  man. 

This  camelion  principle  was  therefore  a 
proper  element  of  impofition,  and  was  de- 
ftined  to  make  an  immenfe  figure  in  the  world, 
as  the  foundation  and  fupport  of  the  military 
fyflem  of  all  unequal  governments.  We 
mufl  look  pretty  far  into  human  nature,  be- 
fore we  fhall  difcover  the  caufe,  why  killing 
men  in  battle  fhould  be  deemed,  in  itfelf,  an. 
honorable  employment.  A  hangman  is  uni- 
verfally  defpifed ;  he  exercifes  an  office  which 
not  only  the  feelings  but  the  policy  of  all  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  regard  as  infamous. 
What  is  it  that  fhould  make  the  difference 
of  thefe  two  occupations  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer ?  Surely  it  is  not  becaufe  the  vi&ims  in 
the  former  cafe  are  innocent^  and  in  the  latter 
guilty.  To  affert  this,  would  be  a  greater 
libel  upon  human  fociety  than  I  can  bring 
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myfelf  to  utter;  it  would  make  the  tyranny 
of  opinion  the  mod  detejlabk%  as  well  as  the 
molt  fovereign  of  all  pouible  tyrannies.     But 
what  can  ii  be  ?  It  is  not,  what  is  fometimes 
alledged,  that  courage  is  the  foundation  of  the 
bufinefs ;  that  fighting  is  honorable  becaufe 
is  is  dangerous ;  there  is  often  as  much  cou-» 
rage  difplayed  in  highway-robbery,  as  in  the 
warmeft  conflifl  of  armies ;  and  yet  it  does 
no  honor  to  the  party  ;  a  Robin  Hood  is  as 
dishonorable  a  chara&er  as  a  Jack  Ketch. 
It  is  not  becaufe  there  is  any  idea  oljujlice  or 
honcfly  in  the  cafe ;  for  to  fay   the  belt  that 
can  be  faid  of  war,  it  is  impoffible  that  more 
than  one  fide  can  be  juft  or  honeft  ;  and  yet 
both  fides  of  every  contefl  are  equally  the 
road  to  fame  ;  where  a  diftinguifhed  killer  of 
men  is  fure  to  gain  immortal   honor.     It  is 
not  patrioti/m,  even  in  that  fenfe  of  the  word 
which  deviates  the  rnoft  from  general  philan- 
thropy ;  for  a  total  ftranger  to  both  parties 
in  a  war,  may  enter  into  it  on  either  fide  as  a 
volunteer,  perform  more  than  a  vulgar  fhare 
of  the  flaughter,  and  be  for  ever  applauded, 
even  by  his  enemies.     Finally,  it  is  not  from 
any  pecuniary  advantages  that  are  ordinarily 
attached  to  the  profeffion  of  arms ;  for  fol- 
dicrs  are  generally  poor,  though  part  of  their 
bufinefs  be  to  plunder. 

Indeed,  I  can  fee  but  one  reafon  in  nature, 
why  the  principle  of  honor  fliould  be  fe- 
lc&cd  from  all  human  incentives,  and  relied 
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on  for  the  fupport  of  the  military  fyftem  :  it  is 
bccaufe  it  was  convenient  for  the  governing 
power  ;  that  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
fmallpart  of  the  community  whofe  bufinefs 
was  to  fupport  it  by  impofition.     No  princi- 
ple of  a  permanent  nature,  whofc  obje£t  is 
unequivocal,  and  whofe  flighted  deviations 
are  perceptible,    would   have  anfwered  the 
purpofe.     Juftice,  for  inflance,  is  a  principle 
of  common  ufe,  of  which  every  man  can  dif- 
cern  the  application.     Should  the  prince  fay 
it  wasj2//?,  to  commence  an  unprovoked  war 
with  his  weak   neighbors  and  plunder  their 
country,  the  falfhood  would  be  too  glaring  ; 
all   men   would  judge   for   themfelves,   and 
give  him  the  lie  ;  and  no  man  would  follow 
his  flandard,  unlefs   bribed  by  his  avarice. 
But  honor  is  of  another  nature  ;  it  is  what  we 
all  can  feel,    but  no  one  can  define ;  it  is 
therefore  whatever  the  prince  may  choofe  to 
name  it;  and  fo  powerful  is  its  operation, 
that  all  the  ufeful  fentiments  of  life  lofe  their 
effeft  ;  morality  is  not  only  banifhed  from 
political  cabinets,  but  generally  and  profcf- 
fionally  from  the  bofoms  of  men  who  purfue 
honor  in  the  profeffion  of  arms. 

It  is  common  for  a  king,  who  wifhes  to 
make  a  thing  fafhionable,  to  praftife  it 
himfelf ;  and  in  this  he  is  fure  of  general  imi- 
tation and  (uccefs.  As  this  divice  is  extreme- 
ly natural,  and  as  the  exiftence  of  wars  is  ab- 
solutely neceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  kings  3 
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to  give  a  fafhion  to  the  trade  mufl  have  been 
a  confiderablc  motive  to  the  ancient   kings, 
forcxpofing  themfelves  fo  much  as  they  ufu- 
ally   did  in   battle.     They  laid,    let   human 
Jlavghtcr  be  honorable,  and  honorable  it  was. 
Hence  it  is,  that  warriors  have  been  term- 
ed heroes ;  and   the   eulogy  of  heroes  has 
been  the  conftant  bufinefs  of  hiflorians  and 
poets,  from  the  days  of  Nimrod  down  to  the 
prefent  century.     Homer,  for  his  aftonifhing 
variety,  animation,  and  fublimity,  has  not  a 
warmer  admirer  than    myfclf;    he  has  been 
for  three  thoufand  years,  like  a  reigning  fo- 
vcreign,    applauded  as   a  matter  of  courfc, 
whether  from  love  or  fear  ;  for  no  man  with 
fafcty  to  his  own  chara&er  can  refufe  to  join 
the  chorus  of  his  praife.     I  never  can  exprefs 
(and  his  other  admirers  have  not  done  it  for 
mc)  the  plcafure  I  receive  from  his  poems ; 
but  in  a  view  of  philanthropy,  I  confider  his 
cxiflcnce  as  having  been  a  ferious  misfortune 
to  the  human  race*     He  has  given  to  military 
life  a  charm  which  few  men  can  refift,a  fplcn- 
dor  which  envelopes  the  fcenes  of  carnage  in 
a  cloud  of  glory,  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
every  beholder,    fteals  from  us  our  natural 
legibilities  in   exchange    for   the   artificial, 
debafes  men  to    brutes  under    the   pretext 
of  exalting  them  to  gods,    and  obliterates 
with  the  fame    irrefutable  ftroke  the  moral 
duties  of  life  and  the  true  policy  of  nations. 
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Alexander  *  is  not  the  only  human  monitcr 
that  has  been  formed  after  the  model  of 
Achilles ;  nor  Pcrfia  and  Egypt  the  only 
countries  depopulated  for  no  other  rcafon 
than  the  defire  of  rivalling  predeceflbrs  in 
military  fame. 

Another  device  of  princes,  to  render  ho- 
norable the  profeflion  of  arms,  was  to  make 
it  enviable,  by  depriving  the  lowefl  orders 
of  fociety  of  the  power  of  becoming  foldiers. 
Excluding  the  helots  of  all  nations  from  any 
part  in  the  glory  of  butchering  their  fellow- 
creatures,  has  had  the  fame  effeft  as  in  Spar- 
ta-— it  has  ennobled  the  trade  ;  and  this  is  the 
true  feudal  eftimation,  in  which  this  trade  has 
defcended  to  us  from  our  Gothic  anceftors. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  feudal  fyftem  was 
furnifhing  Europe  with  a  numerous  body 
of  noblcfle,  it  became  neceffary,  for  various 
purpofes  of  defpotifm,  that  they  fhauld  be 
prevented  from  mingling  with  the  common 
mafs  of  fociety,  that  they  fhould  be  held  to- 
gether by  what  they  call  I'tfprit  de  corps,  or 
the  corporation  fpirit,  and  be  furnifhed  with 
occupations  which  fhould  leave  them  nothing 

•  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Ariftotle  was  the  tutor 
of  Alexander,  and  the  mod  fplendid  editor  and  commentator  of 
Homer.  As  we  mufl  judge  an  author  by  his  work*,  it  is  but 
fair  to  take  into  view  the  whole  of  his  works.  Confidcrcd 
therefore  as  a  political  fchool-mafter  to  the  world,  the  forming 
of  his  pupil  and  the  illuftrating  of  his  poet  arc  the  greatcil 
fruits  of  the  induftry  of  that  philofopher,  and  have  had  much 
more  influence  on  the  affairs  of  nations,  than  his  trcaitife  that 
bears  the  name  of  ftlitiu* 
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in  common  with  their  fellow  men.  Thefe 
occupations  were  offered  by  the  church  and 
the  army ;  and  as  the  former  was  permanent, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  give  permanency 
to  the  latter.  Thus  the  military  fyftem  has 
created  the  noblcffe,  and  the  nobleffe  the 
military  fyftem.  They  are  mutually  necef- 
fary  to  each  other's  exiftence — concurrent 
and  reciprocal  caufes  and  effeQs,  generating 
and  generated,  perpetuating  each  other  by 
interchangeable  wants,  and  both  indifpenfa- 
ble  to  the  governing  power, 

Thofe  pcrfons  therefore  who  undertake  to 
defend  the  noblcffe  as  a  neceffary  order  in 
the  great  community  of  men,  ought  to  be 
apprifed  of  the  extent  of  their  undertaking. 
They  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  defend  Jlanding 
armies,  and  that  too  upon  principles,  not  of 
national  prudence,  as  relative  to  the  circum- 
itances  of  neighbors,  but  of  internal  ncceffity, 
as  relative  only  to  the  organization  of  fociety. 
They  muft  at  the  fame  time  extend  their  ar- 
guments to  the  incrcafe  of  thofe  armies ;  for 
they  infallibly  muft  increafe  to  a  degree  be- 
yond our  ordinary  calculation,  or  they  will 
not  anfwer  the  purpofe;  both  became  the 
number  of  the  nobleffe,  or  "  the  men  of  the 
fword"  (as  they  are  properly  ftylcd  by  their 
friend  Burke)  is  conftantly  augmenting,  and 
becaufe  the  influence  of  the  church  is  on  the 
decline.  As  the  light  of  philofophy  illumi- 
nates the  world,  it  ihines  in  upon  the  fecrets 
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of  government ;  and  it  is  neceflary  to  make 
the  blind  as  brolad  as  the  window,  or  the  paf- 
fengers  will  fee  what  is  doing  in  the  cabinet. 
The  means  of  impofition  muft  be  increafed 
in  the  army,  in  proportion  a  they  arc  loll  in 
the  church. 

Secondly,  they  muft  vindicate  war,  not 
merely  as  an  occurrence  of  fatality,  and  jus- 
tifiable on  the  dcfenfive  ;  but  as   a   thing  of 
choice  ,  as  being  the  mod  nutritious  aliment 
of  that  kind  of  government  which  requires 
privileged  orders  and  an  army  :  for  it  is  no 
great  figure  of  fpeech,  to  fay  that  the  nobi- 
lity of  Europe   are  always  fed  upon  human 
gore.     They  originated  in  war,  they  live  by 
war,  and  without  war  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  keep  them  from  flarving.     Or,  to  drop  the 
figure  entirely,  if  mankind  were  left  to  the 
peaceable  purfuit  of  induftry,  the  titled  or- 
ders would  lofe  their  diftin&ions,  mingle  with 
fociety,  and  become  reafonable  creatures. 

Thirdly,  they  muft  defend  the  honor  of 
the  occupation  which  is  allotted  to  the  no- 
blefle.  For  the  age  is  becoming  extremely 
fceptical  on  this  fubjeft  ;  there  are  heretics 
in  the  world  (Mr.  Burke  calls  them  atheifts) 
who  affeEt  to  difbelievc  that  men  were  made 
exprefly  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  each  other's 
throats  3  and  who  fay  that  it  is  not  the  higheft 
honor  that  a  man  can  arrive  at,  to  fell  himfelf 
to  another  man  for  life  at  a  certain  daily  price^ 
and  to  hold  himfelf  in  readinefc,  night  and 
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day,  to  kill  individuals  or  nations,  at  home  or 
abroad,  without  ever  enquiring  the  caufe. 
Thefe  men  fay,  that  it  is  no  compliment  to 
ihe  judgment  or  humanity  of  a  man,  to  lead 
fuch  a  life  ;  and  they  do  not  fee  why  a  noble- 
man fhould  not  poffefs  thefe  qualities  as  well 
as  other  people. 

Fourthly,  they  muft  prove  that  all  occupa- 
tions which  tend  to  life,  and  not  to  death,  arc 
difhonorable  and  infamous.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  every  method  of  augmenting  the 
means  of  fubfiflence,  and  raifing  men  from 
the  favage  (late,  muft  be  held  ignoble ;  or 
clfe  men  of  honor  will  forget  themfelves  fo  far 
as  to  engage  in  them  ;  and  then  farewell  to  di- 
minutions. The  national  affembly  may  then 
create  orders  as  faft  as  it  has  ever  uncreated 
them  ;  it  is  impoffiblefor  Nobility  to  cxift,  in 
France,  or  in  any  other  country,  unlefs  the  a- 
bovc  articles  are  firmly  defended  by  argu- 
ments, and  fixed  in  the  minds  of  mankind. 

It  fecrns  difficult  for  a  man  of  refleftion  to 
write  one  page  on  the  fubjecl  of  government, 
withoutmeetingwith  fome  old  eftablifhed  max- 
ims, which  are  not  only  falfe,but  which  are  pre- 
cifely  the  reverfe  of  truth.  Of  this  fort  is  the 
opinion,  That  inevitable  wars  in  modern  times 
have  given  occafion  to  the  prefent  military  fyf- 
tem,and  that  Handing  armies  are  the  beft  means 
of  preventing  wars.  This  is  what  the  people  of 
Europe  are  commanded  to  believe.  With  all 
due  deference,  however,  to  their  command- 
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crs,  I  would  propofe  a  contrary  belief,  which 
I  will  venture  to  lay  down  as  the  true  ftatc 
of  the  fa£t:  That  the  prefent  military  fyjlem 
has  been  the  caufe  of  the  wars  of  modern 
times,  and  thatjlanding  armies  are  the  bell,  if 
not  the  only  means  of promoting  wars*  This 
pofition  has  at  leaft  one  advantage  over  thofc 
that  are  commonly  cftablifhcd  by  govern-. 
ments,  that  it  is  believed  by  him  who  pro- 
pofes  it  to  the  aflcnt  of  others.  Men  who 
cannot  command  the  power  of  the  ftatev 
ought  to  enforce  their  do&rines  by  the  power 
of  Reafon,  and  to  rifle  on  the  fca  of  opinion 
nothing  more  than  what  (he  will  take  under 
her  convoy. 

To  apply  this  maxim  to  the  cafe  now  be- 
fore us  ;  let  us  afk,  What  is  war  ?  and  on 
what  propenfity  in  human  nature  does  it  reft  ? 
for  it  is  to  man  that  we  are  to  trace  th'cfc 
queftions,  and  not  to  princes ;  we  muft  drive 
them  up  to  principle,  and  not  flop  (hort  at 
precedent ;  and  endeavor  to  ufe  our  fenfc, 
inflead  of  parading  our  learning.  Among 
individual  men,  or  favages  a£ting  in  a  de- 
fultory  manner,  antecedent  to  the  formation 
of  great  focieties,  there  may  be  many  caufes 
of  quarrels  and  affaflinations ;  fuch  as  love, 
jealoufy,  rapine,  or  the  revenge  of  private 
injuries.  But  thefe  do  not  amount  to  the 
idea  of  war.  War  fuppofes  a  vaft  affociation 
of  men  engaged  in  one  caufe,  a&uated  by 
one  fpirit,  and  carrying  on  a  bloody  conteft 
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with  another  affbeiation  in  a  fimilar  predica- 
ment. Few  of  the  motives  which  aftuate 
private  men  can  apply  at  once  to  fuch  a  mul- 
titude, the  greateft  part  of  which  muft  be 
pcrfonal  Itrangers  to  each  other.  Indeed, 
where  the  motives  are  clearly  explained  and 
well  underftood  by  the  community  at  large, 
fo  as  to  be  really  felt  by  the  people,  there  is 
but  one  of  the  ordinary  caufes  above  menti- 
oned which  can  aftuate  fuch  a  body ;  it  is 
rapine,  or  the  hope  of  enriching  themfelves 
by  plunder.  There  can  be  then  but  two 
circumflanccs  under  which  a  nation  will  com- 
mence an  ofTenfive  war  :  either  the  people 
at  large  mult  be  thoroughly  convinced  that 
they  fhall  be  perfonally  rewarded  not  only 
with  conqueft,  but  with  a  vaft  fhare  of  wealth 
from  the  conquered  nation,  or  elfe  they  muft 
be  duped  into  the  war  by  thofe  who  hold  the 
reigns  of  government.  All  motives  for  nati- 
onal offences  are  reduced  to  thefe  two,  and 
there  can  be  no  more.  The  fubjeft,  like 
moll  others,  becomes  extremely  fimple,  the 
moment  it  is  confidered. 

And  how  many  of  the  wars  of  mankind  o- 
riginate  in  the  firft  of  thefe  motives  ?  Among 
civilized  nations,  none.  A  people  confi- 
derably  numerous,  approaching  towards  ideas 
of  fober  policy,  and  beginning  to  tafle  the 
fruits  of  indufiry,  require  but  little  experi- 
ence to  convince  themfelves  of  the  following 
truths — that  no  benefit  can  be  derived  to  the 
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great  body  of  individuals  from  conqueft* 
though  it  were  certain — that  this  event  is  al- 
ways doubtful,  and  the  decifion  to  be  dreaded 
— that  nine  tenths  of  the  loffes  in  all  wars  are 
a  clear  lofs  to  both  parties,  being  funk  in  ex- 
pences — that  the  remaining  tenth  neceffarily 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  principal  mana- 
gers, and  produces  a  real  misfortune  even  to 
the  victorious  party,  by  giving  them  mailers 
at  home,  inftead  of  riches  from  abroad. 

The  pitiful  idea  of  feafting  ourfelves  on  a 
comparifon  of  fuffering,    and  balancing  our 
own  loffes  by  thofe  of  the  enemy,  is  a  ftrata- 
gem  of  government,  a  calculation  of  cabinet 
arithmetic*      Individuals   reafon   not  in  this 
manner.      A  diftreffed   mother  in  England, 
reduced  from  a  full  to  a  fcanty  diet,  and  be- 
wailing the  lofs  of  her  fon,  receives  no  confo- 
lationfrom  being  told  of  a  woman  in  France, 
whofe  fon  fell  in  the  fame  battle,  and  that  the 
taxes  are  equally  increafed  in  both  countries 
by  the  fame  war.     But  kings,  and  minifters, 
and  generals,  and  hiftorians  proclaim,  as  a 
glorious  conteft,  every  war  which  appears  to 
have  been  as  fatal  to  the  enemy  as  to  their 
own  party,  though  one  half  of  each  nation 
are  flaughtered  in  the   field,   and  the  other 
half  reduced  to  flavery.     This  is  one  of  the 
bare-faced   impofitions  with  which  mankind 
are  perpetually  infulted,  and  which  call  upon 
us,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to  purfue  this 
enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  war* 

K 
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The  hiftory  of  ancient  Rome,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  under  all  its  kings,  confuls 
and  emperors,  furnifhes  not  a  fingle  inftancc, 
after  the  conqucfl  of  the  Sabians,  of  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  popular  offenfive  war ; 
I  mean  a  war  that  would  have  been  underta- 
ken by  the  people,  had  they  enjoyed  a  free 
government,  fo  organized  as  to  have  enabled 
them  to  deliberate  before  they  aEted,  and  to 
fuHer  nothing  to  be  carried  into  execution 
but  the  national  will. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  modern  Europe, 
after  a  correfponding  period  in  the  progrefs 
of  nations;  which  period  fhould  be  placed 
at  the  very  commencement  of  civilization. 
Perhaps  after  the  fcttlcment  of  the  Saracens 
in  Spain,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Franks 
in  Gaul,  and  the  Saxons  in  England,  we 
fhould  have  heard  no  more  of  offenfive  ope- 
rations, had  they  depended  on  the  uninflu- 
enced willies  of  the  people.  For  we  are  not 
to  regard  as  offenfive  the  ftruggles  of  a  nation 
for  the  recovery  of  liberty. 

What  an  inconceivable  mafs  of  (laughter 
are  we  then  to  place  to  the  other  account ;  to 
dark  unequal  government!  to  the  magical 
powers  poffelTed  by  a  few  men  of  blinding 
the  eyes  of  the  community,  and  leading  the 
people  to  definition  by  thofc  who  are  called 
their  fathers  and  their  friends !  Thefe  ope- 
rations could  not  be  carried  on,  for  a  long 
time  together*  in  ages  tolerably  enlightened. 
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without  a  permanent  refource*     As  long  as 
the  military  conditions  of  feudal  tenures  re- 
mained in  full  vigor,  they  were  fure  to  furnifh 
the  means  of  deftru&ion  to  follow  the  will  of 
the  fovercign  ;  but  as  the  afperities  of  this 
fyftem  foftened  away  by  degrees,    it  feems 
that  governments   were  threatened  with  the 
neceflity  of  applying  to  the  people  at  large 
for  voluntary  enliftments,  and  contributions 
in  money  ;  on  which  application  the  purpofe 
mud  be  declared.     This  would  be  too  direft 
an  appeal  to  the  confeiences  of  men  on    a 
queftion  of  offenfive  war,  and  was,  if  poffible, 
to  be  avoided.     For  even  the  power  of  the 
church,  where  there  was  no  queftion  of  he- 
refy,  could  not  be  always  relied  on,  to  fti- 
mulate  to  a  quarrel  with  their  neighbors  of  the 
fame  faith ;  and  ftill  lefs  was  it  fure  of  induc- 
ing them  to  part  with  their  money.     The  ex- 
pedient therefore  of  (landing  armies  became 
neceffary  ;  and  perhaps  rather  on  account  of 
the  money  than  the  men.     Thus  money  is  re- 
quired to  levy  armies,  and  armies  to  levy 
money ;  and  foreign  wars  are  introduced  as 
the  pretended  occafion  for  both. 

One  general  charafter  will  apply  to  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  wars  of  modern  times, 
— —they  are  political  and  not  vindifiiw. 
This  alone  is  fufficient  to  account  for  their 
real  origin,   they  are  wars   of  agreement  *, 

*  Whenever  the  real  fecret  hiftory  of  theEngli{handSp^ru5\ 
armaments  of  1790  fliall  be  publi/hed  to  the  world,  thovgh  it 
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rather  than  of  diflention ;  and  the  conqueft 
is  taxes,  and  not  territory.  To  carry  on 
this  bufinefs,  it  is  neccffary  not  only  to  keep 
up  the  military  fpirit  of  the  nobleffe  by  titles 
and  penfions,  and  to  keep  in  pay  a  vait  num- 
ber of  troops,  who  know  no  other  God  but 
their  king  ;  who  lofe  all  ideas  of  themfelves, 
in  contemplating  their  officers ;  and  who  for- 
get the  duties  of  a  man,  to  pra&ife  thofe  of  a 
foldier — this  is  but  half  the  operation :  an 
cfTential  part  of  the  military  fyftem  is  to  dif- 
arm  the  people,  to  hold  all  the  functions  of 
war,  as  well  the  arm  that  executes,  as  the 
will  that  declares  it,  equally  above  their  reach. 
This  part  of  the  fyftem  has  a  double  effecT", 
it  palfics  the  hand  and  brutalizes  the  mind ; 
an  habitual  difufe  of  phyfical  forces  totally  de- 
ftroys  the  moral  ;  and  men  lofe  at  once  the 
power  of  protecting  themfelves,  and  of  dis- 
cerning the  caufe  of  their  opprelfion. 

It  is  almoftufelcfs  to  mention  the  conclu- 
fions  which  every  rational  mind  mufl  draw 
from  thefe  confidcrations.  But  though  they 
arc  too  obvious  to  be  miftaken,  they  are  ftill 
too  important  to  be  paffed  over  in  filence ; 
for  we  feem  to  be  arrived  at  that  epoch  in 

may  nof  furnlfh  new  arguments  to  men  of  reflc&ion  for  diftruft- 
ing  political  cabinets,  it  may  at  Icaft  increafc  the  number  of 
fuch  men.  But  this  cannot  be  done  with  fafcty  during  the  lives 
cf  fome  of  the  principal  a&ors  in  that  aftoniftuDg  piece  of  auda- 
city. I  am  convinced  that  the  perfon  who  at  this  moment  mould 
do  ft*  would  not  furvive  the  publication  Co  long  a*  pope  Gangaiv 
clli  did  the  fupprcfiioa  of  the  J«fuit& 
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human  affairs,  when  "  all  ufeful  ideas,  and 
truths  the  molt  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  are  no  longer  exclufively  dcftined 
to  adorn  the  pages  of  a  book*."  Nations, 
wearied  out  with  impofture,  begin  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fafety  of  man,  inftead  of  purfu- 
ing  his  deflruflion. 

I  will  mention  as  one  conclufion,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  a  practical  one,  that  the  way 
to  prevent  wars  is  not  merely  to  change  the 
military  fyftem ;  for  that,  like  the  church,  is 
a  neceffary  part  of  the  governments  as  they 
now  fland,  and  of  fociety  as  now  organized  : 
but  the  principle  of  government  mud  be  com- 
pletely changed;  and  the  confequence  of 
this  will  be  fuch  a  total  renovation  of  fociety, 
as  to  banifh  Handing  armies,  overturn  the 
military  fyftem,  and  exclude  the  poflibility  of 
war. 

Only  admit  the  original,  unalterable  truth, 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  their  rights,  and  the 
foundation  of  every  thing  is  laid ;  to  build 
the  fuperftructure  requires  no  eifort  but  that 
of  natural  deduction.  The  firft  neceffary 
deduction  will  be,  that  the  people  will  form 
an  equal  representative  government ;  in  which 
it  will  be  impoflible  for  orders  or  privileges 
to  exift  for  a  moment ;  and  confequently  the 
firft  materials  for  ftanding  armies  will  be  con- 
verted  into  peaceable  members  of  the  ftate. 
Another  deduction  follows,  That  the  people 

*  UAJfmbUs  nationals* 
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will  be  univerfally  armed  :  they  will  affurhe 
thofe  weapons  for  fecurity,  which  the  art  of 
war  has  invented  for  deftruclion.  You  will 
then  have  removed  the  neccjfity  of  a  (land- 
ing army  by  the  organization  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  pojfiblity  of  it  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  militia  ;  for  it  is  as  impoffiblc 
for  an  armed  foldiery  to  exift  in  an  armed  na- 
tion, as  for  a  nobility  to  cxift  under  an  equal 
government. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  ill  we  reafon 
on  human  nature,  from  being  accuflomed  to 
view  it  under  the  difguife  which  the  unequal 
governments  of  the  world  have  always  im- 
pofed  upon  it.  During  the  American  war, 
and  efpecially  towards  its  clofe,  General 
"Wafhington  might  be  faid  to  poffefs  the  hearts 
of  all  the  Americans.  His  recommendation 
was  law,  and  he  was  able  to  command  the 
whole  power  of  that  people  for  any  purpofe 
of  defence.  The  philofophers  of  Europe 
confidered  this  as  a  dangerous  crifis  to  the 
caufe  of  freedom.  They  knew,  from  the 
example  of  Caefar  and  Sylla  and  Marius  and 
Alcibiades  and  Pericles  and  Cromwell,  that 
Wafhington  would  never  lay  down  his  arms 
till  he  had  given  his  country  a  mailer.  But 
after  he  did  lay  them  down,  then  came  the 
miracle— his  virtue  was  cried  up  to  be  more 
than  human  ;  and  it  is  by  this  miracle  of 
virtue  in  him,  that  the  Americans  are  fup- 
pofed  to  enjoy  their  liberty  at  this  day. 
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I  believe  the  virtue  of  that  great  man  to 
be  equal  to  the  higheft  human  virtue  that  has 
ever  yet  been  known  ;  but  to  an  American 
eye  no  extraordinary  portion  of  it  could  ap- 
pear in  that  tranfaftion.  It  would  have  been 
impoflible  for  the  general  or  the  army  to 
have  continued  in  the  field  after  the  enemy 
left  it;  for  the  foldiers  were  all  citizens ;  and 
if  it  had  been  otherwife>  their  numbers  were 
not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  citizens  at  large 
who  were  all  foldiers.  To  fay  that  he  was 
wife  in  difcerning  the  impoflibility  of  fuccefs 
in  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  great  heroes  a- 
bove-mentioned,  is  to  give  him  only  the 
fame  merit  for  fagacity  which  is  common  to 
every  other  perfon  who  knows  that  country, 
or  who  has  well  confidered  the  effe&s  of  equal 
liberty. 

Though  infinite  praife  is  due  to  the  con- 
flituting  affembly  of  France  for  the  tempe- 
rate refolution  and  manly  firmnefs  which 
mark  their  operations  in  general;  yet  it  mud 
be  confefled  that  fome  of  their  reforms  bear 
the  marks  of  too  timorous  a  hand.  Prefcrv- 
ing  an  hereditary  king  with  a  tremendous  ac- 
cumulation of  powers,  and  providing  an  un- 
neceffary  number  of  prtefts,  to  be  paid  from 
the  national  purfe,  and  furnifhed  with  the 
means  of  rebuilding  the  half-deftroyed  ruins 
of  the  hierarchy,  are  circumftances  to  be 
pardoned  for  reafons  which  I  have  already 
hinted.     But  the  enormous  military  force, 
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which  they  have   decreed  fhall  remain  as  a 
permanent  eftablifhment,  appears  to  me  not 
only  unneceilary,  and  even  dangerous  to  li- 
berty, but  totally  and  directly  fubverfive   of 
the  end  they   had   in  view.     Their  objects 
were  the  fecurity  of  the  frontiers  and    the 
tranquility  of  the  ftate ;  the  revcrfe  of  this 
will  be  the  effect — not  perhaps  that  this  army 
will  be  turned  againfl  the  people,  or  involve 
the  ftate  in  olFenfive  wars.     On  the  contrary, 
fuppofe  that  it  fimply  and  faithfully  defends 
the  frontiers  and    protects  the  people  ;  this 
defence  and  this  protection   are  the  evils  of 
which  I  complain.     They   tend  to  weaken 
the  nation,  by  deadening  the  fpirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  teaching  them  to  look  up  to  others 
for  protection,  inftcad  of  depending  on  their 
own  invincible  arm.     A  people  that  legiflate 
for  themfeJves   ought  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
protecting  thcmfelves;  or  they  will  lofe  the 
fpirit  of  both.     A  knowledge  of  their  own 
rength  preferves  a  temperance  in  their  own 
wifdom,  and  the  performance  of  their  duties 
gives  a  value  to  their  rights. 

This  is  likewife  the  way  to  incrcafe  the 
folid  domeftic  force  of  a  nation,  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  any  ideas  we  form  of  a  Handing 
army ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  annihilate 
its  capacity  as  well  as  inclination  for  foreign 
aggreflive  hoftilities.  The  true  guarantee  of 
perpetual  tranquility  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  arife  from  this  truth, 
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which  would  pafs  into  an  incontrovertible 
maxim,  that  offenfive  operations  would  be 
impoffible,  and  defenfive  ones  infallible. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  and  only  fe- 
cret  of  exterminating  wars  from  the   face  of 
the  earth :  and  it  muft  afford  no  fmall  degree 
of  confolation  to  every  friend  of  humanity, 
to   find  this   unfpeakable    blefling   refulting 
from  that  equal  mode  of  government,  which 
alone  fecures  every   other    enjoyment    for 
which  mankind  unite  their  interefts  in  fo- 
ciety.     Politicians,  and  even  fometimes  ho- 
nefl  men,  are  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of  war  as 
an  uncontrolable  event,  falling  on  the  human 
race  like  a  concuffion  of  the  elements — a 
fcourge  which  admits  no  remedy ;  but  for 
which  we  muft  wait  with  trembling  prepara- 
tion, as  for  an  epidemical  difeafe,whofe  force 
we  may  hope  to  lighten,  but  can  never  a- 
void.     They  fay   that  mankind  are  wicked 
and  rapacious,  and  "  it  muft  be  that  offences 
will  come/*     This  reafoning  applies  to  in- 
dividualsj  and  to  countries  when  governed 
by  individuals  ;  but  not  to  nations  delibe- 
rately fpeaking  a   national  voice,     I  hope  I 
fhall  not  be   underftood  to  mean,  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  totally  changed  by  living  in 
a  free  republic.     I  allow  that  it  is  Itill  inte* 
rc/led  men  and  paflionatc  men,  that  dire£t  the 
affairs  of  the  worlds    But  in  national  affem- 
blies,  paffion  is  loft  in  deliberation,  and  inte- 
*eft  balances  intereft ;  till  the  good  of  the 
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whole  community  combines  the  general  will. 
Here  then  is  a  great  moral  entity,  afting 
Hill  from  interefted  motives;  but  whofe  in- 
tereft  it  never  can  be,  in  any  poflible  com- 
bination of  circumftances,  to  commence  an 
ofFenfive  war. 

There  is  another  confideration,  from  which 
we  may  argue  the  total  extinction  of  wars,  as  a 
necefiary  confequence  of  eftablifhing  govern- 
ments on  the  reprefentative   wifdom  of  the 
people.     We  are  all   fenfible  that  fuperfli- 
tion   is  a  blcmifli  of  human  nature,   by  no 
means  confined  to   fubje&s  connected  with 
religion.     Political  fuperftition  is  almoft  as 
flrong  as  religious  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  uni- 
vcrfally  ufed  as  an  inftrument  of  tyranny. 
To  enumerate  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
this  inftrument  operates  on  the  mind,  would 
be  more  difficult,    than  to  form  a   general 
idea   of   the  refult   of   its  operations.       In 
monarchies,    it  induces    men    to   fpill  their 
blood  for  a  particular  family,  or  for  a  parti- 
cular branch  of  that  family,  who  happens  to 
have  been   born  firft,    or  laft,   or  to  have 
been  tanght  to  repeat  a  certain  creed,  in  pre- 
ference to  other  creeds.     But  the  effect  which 
I  am  going  chiefly  to  notice,  is  that  which 
refpecls  the  territorial  boundaries  of  a  go- 
vernment.    For  a  man  in  Portugal  or  Spain 
to  prefer  belonging  to  one  of  thofe   nations 
rather  than  the  other,  is  as  much  a  fuperfti- 
tion, as  to  prefer  the  houfe  of  Braganza  to 
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that  of  Bourbon,  or  Mary  the  fccond  of 
England,  to  her  brother.  All  thefe  fubje&s 
of  preference  Hand  upon  the  fame  footing  as 
the  turban  and  the  hat,  the  crofs  and  the 
crefcent,  or  the  lilly  and  the  rofe. 

The  boundaries  of  nations  have  been  fixed 
for  the  accommodation   of  the  government, 
without  the  leafl  regard  to  the  convenience  of 
the  people.     Kings  and  ininifters,  who  make 
a  profitable  trade  of  governing,  are  interefted 
in  extending  the  limits  of  their  dominion  as 
far  as  pofiible.     They  have  a  property  in  the 
people,  and  in  the  territory  that  they  cover. 
The  country  and  its  inhabitants  are  to  them  a 
farm  Hocked  with  fhecp.     When  they  call 
up  thefe  fheep  to  be  (beared,  they  teach  them 
to  know  their  names,  to  follow  their  matter, 
and  avoid  a  ftranger.     By   this   unaccount- 
able impofition  it  is,  that  men  are  led    from 
one  extravagant  folly  to  another — to  adqre 
their  king,  to  boaft  of  their  nation,     and  to 
wifh    for    conquefl — circumflances    equally 
ridiculous  in  themfelves,  and  equally  incom- 
patible with  that  rational  eltimation  of  things 
whicn  anfes  from  the  fcience  of  liberty. 

In  America  it  is  not  fo.  Among  the  fe- 
vcral  ftates^  the  governments  are  all  equal  in 
their  force,  and  the  people  are  all  equal  in 
their  rights.  Were  it  pofTible  for  one  ftate 
to  conquer  another  ftate,  without  any  expence 
of  money,  or  of  time,  or  of  blood — neither 
of  the  Hates,  nor  a  fingle  individual  in  either 
of  them,  would  be  richer  or  poorer  for  the 
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event.  The  people  would  all  be  upon  their 
own  lands,  and  engaged  in  their  own  occu- 
pations, as  before ;  and  whether  the  territory 
on  which  they  live  were  called  New- York 
or  Maflachufetts,  is  a  matter  of  total  indiffe- 
rence, about  which  they  have  no  fuperftition. 
For  the  people  belong  not  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  government  belongs  to  the 
people. 

Since  the  independence  of  thofe  ftates, 
many  territorial  difputes  have  been  fettled^ 
which  had  rifen  from  the  interference  of  their 
ancient  charters.  The  interference  of  char- 
ters is  a  kind  of  policy  which,  I  fuppofe, 
every  mother  country  obferves  towards  her 
colonies,  in  order  to  give  them  a  fubjeft  of 
contention  ;  that  fhe  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  keeping  all  parties  quiet  by  the  pa- 
rental blefling  of  a  ftanding  army.  But  on 
the  banifhment  of  foreign  controul,  and  all 
ideas  of  European  policy,  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  liberty  has  taught  the  Americans  the 
fecret  of  fettling  thefe  difputes,  with  as 
much  calmnefs  as  they  have  formed  their 
conftitutions.  It  is  found,  that  queftions 
about  the  boundaries  between  free  Hates 
are  not  matters  of  intereft,  but  merely  of 
form  and  convenience.  And  though  thefe 
queftions  may  involve  a  traft  of  country  equal 
to  an  European  kingdom,  it  alters  not  the 
cafe  ;  they  are  fettled  as  merchants  fettle  the 
courfe  of  exchange  between  two  commercial 
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cities.  Several  inftances  have  occurred, 
fince  the  revolution,  of  deciding  in  a  few 
days,  by  amicable  arbitration,  territorial  dis- 
putes, which  determine  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
larger  and  richer  tra&s  of  country,  than 
have  formed  the  obje&s  of  all  the  wars  of  the 
two  laft  centuries  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  neediefs  to  fpend  any  time  in  apply- 
ing this  idea  to  the  circumftances  of  all  coun- 
tries, where  the  government  fhould  be  free- 
ly and  habitually  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
It  would  apply  to  all  Europe;  and  will  apply 
to  it,  as  foon  as  a  revolution  fhall  take  place 
in  the  principle  of  government.  For  fuch  a 
revolution  cannot  flop  fhort  of  fixing  the 
power  of  the  ftate  on  the  bafis  allotted  by 
nature,  the  unalienable  rights  of  man  ;  which 
are  the  fame  in  all  countries.  It  will  eradi- 
cate the  fuperftitions  about  territorial  juriC- 
di&ion ;  and  this  confideration  muft  promife 
an  additional  fecurity  againfl  the  poffibli<y  of 
war. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


The   Adminijlration  of  Jujlice. 

IT  would  be  a  curious  fpeculation,  and  per- 
haps   as  ufeful  as   curious,   to    confider 
how  far  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  cffc&ed 
by  the  organization  of  focicty  ;  and  to  what 
degree  his  predominant  qualities  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  he 
lives.     The  adage,  That  men  are  every  inhere 
the  fame,    though    not    wholly  falfe,    would 
(louDtlefs  be  found  to  be  true  only  in  a  limit- 
ed fenfe.     I  love  to  indulge  the  belief,  that 
it  is  true  fo  far  as  to  enfure  permanency  to 
inftitutions  that  are  good;  but  not  fo  far  as 
todifcourage  us  from  attempting  to  reform 
thofe  that  are  bad.     To  confider  it  as  true  in 
an  unlimited  fenfe,  would  be  to  ferve  the  pur— 
pofes  of  defpotifm;    for  which  this,    like  a 
thoufand  other  maxims,   has  been  invented 
and  employed.     It    would    teach  us  to  fit 
down  with  a  gloomy  fatisfaflion  on  the  ftate 
of  human  affairs,  to  pronounce  the  race  of 
man  emphatically  "  fated  to  be  curfl,"  a  com- 
munity of  felf-tormentors    and  mutual    af- 
iaffins,  bound  down  by  the  irrefi/tible  deftiny 
of  their  nature  to  be  robbed  of  their  reafon 
by  priefls,  and  plundered  of    their  property 
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by  kings.  It  would  teach  us  to  join  with 
Soamc  Jenyns,  and  furnifh  new  weapons  to 
the  oppreffors,  by  our  manner  of  pitying  the 
misfortunes  of  the  oppreffed. 

In  confirmation  of  this  adage,  and  as  an 
apology  for  the  exifting  defpotifms,  it  is  faid, 
That  all  men  are  by  nature  tyrants,  and  will 
exercife  their  tyrannies,  whenever  they  find 
opportunity.     Allowing  this  affertion   to  be 
true,  it  is  furely  cited    by  the  wrong  party. 
It  is  an  apology  for  equal,  and  not  for  un- 
equal governments ;  and  the  weapon  belongs 
to  thofe    who    contend    for  the   republican 
principle.     If  government  be  founded  on  the 
vices  of  mankind,  its  bufinefs  is  to  reftrarn 
thofe  vices  in  all,  rather  than  to  foftcr  them 
in  a  few.      The  difpofition  to  tyrannize  is 
effe&ually   retrained  under  the  exercife  of 
the  equality  of  rights  ;  while  it  is  not  only  re- 
warded in  the  few,  but  invigorated  in  the  ma- 
ny, under  all  other  forms  of  the  focial  con- 
nexion.    But  it  is  almoftimpoffible  to  decide, 
among  moral  propenfities,    which  of  them 
belong  to  nature,  and  which  are  the  offspring 
of  habit ;  how  many  of  our  vices  are  charge- 
able on  the  permanent  qualities  of  man,  and 
how  many  refult  from  the  mutable  energies 
of  Hate. 

If  it  be  in  the  power  of  a  bad  government 
to  render  men  worfe  than  nature  has  made 
them,  why  (hould  we  fay  it  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  a  good  one  to  render  them  better?  and 
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if  the  latter  be  capable  of  producing  this  efleft 
in  any  perceivable  degree,  where  flia.ll  we 
limit  the  progrefs  of  human  wifdom  and  ths 
force  of  its  inftitutions,  in  ameliorating  not 
only  the  focial  condition,  but  the  controlling 
principles  of  man  ? 

Among  the  component  parts  of  govern- 
ment,   that,    whofe   operation    is    direft  on 
the  moral  habits  of  life,  is  the  Adminift ration 
of  Juftice.     In  this  every  perfon  has  a  pecu- 
liar Lnfolated  intercft,  which  is  almoft  detach- 
ed from  the  common  fympathies  of  fociety. 
It  is  this  which  operates  with  a  fingular  con- 
centrated energy,  collecting  the  whole  force 
of  the  ilate  from  the  community  at  large,  and 
bringing  it  to  aft  upon   a  fingle   individual, 
affe&ing  his  life,  reputation  or  property ;  fo 
that  the  governing  power  may  fay  with  pecu- 
liar propriety  to  the  minifter  of  juftice,  divide 
et  impera  ;    for,  in  cafe  of  oppreffion,    the 
vi&im's  cries  will  be  too  feeble  to  excite  op- 
p£)fition;  his  caufe  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  citizens  at  large.     If 
therefore  we  would  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
condition  of  men  on  any  given  portion  of  the 
earth,  we  muft  pay  a  particular  attention  to 
their  judiciary  fyftem,  not  in  its  form  and 
theory,  but  in  its  fpirit  and  praftife.     it  may 
be  faid  in  general  of  this  part  of  the  civil  po- 
lity of  a  nation,  that  as  it  is  a  ftream  flowing 
from  the  common  fountain  of  the  government, 
and  mult  be  tinged  with  whatever  impurities 
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are  found  in  the  fource  from  whence  it  de- 
fcends,  the  only  hope  of  cleanfing  the  ftream 
is  by  purifing  the  fountain. 

If  I  were  able  to  give  an  energetic  fketch 
of  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  rational  fyftem 
of  jurifprudence,  defcribe  the  fulT extent  of 
its  effefts  on  the  happinefs  of  men,  and  then 
exhibit  the  pcrv£rfions  and  corruptions  at- 
tendant on  this  bufinefs  in  mod  of  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  it  would  furnifh  one 
of  the  moli  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
general  revolution,  and  afford  no  fmall  con- 
folation  to  thofe  perfons  who  look  forward 
with  certainty  to  fuch  an  event*  But  my 
plan  embraces  too  many  fubjefts,  to  be  par- 
ticular in  any  ;  all  that  I  can  promife  myfelf 
is  to  feize  the  rough  features  of  fyftems,  and 
mark  the  moral  attitudes  of  man  as  placed  in 
the  neceffary  polture  to  fupport  them. 

It  is  generally  underftood  that  the  objeQt  of 
government,  in  this  part  of  its  adminiftration, 
is  merely  to  rejlrain  the  vices  of  men.  But 
there  is  another  objeft  prior  to  this ;  an  office 
more  facred,  and  equally  indifpenfable,  is  to 
prevent  their  vices — to  correct  them  in  their 
origin,  or  eradicate  them  totally  from  the 
adolefcent  mind.  The  latter  is  performed  by 
inliru&ion,  the  former  by  coercion  ;  the  cne 
is  the  tender  duty  of  a  father,  the  other,  the 
unrelenting  drudgery  of  a  matter ;  but  both 
are  the  bufinefs  of  government,  and  ought  to 
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be  made  concurrent  branches  of  the  fyftem 
of  jurifprudence. 

The  abfurd  and  abominable  doQrine,  that 
private  vices  are  public  benefits^  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  blotted  from  the  memory  of  man,  ex-* 
punged  from  the  catalogue  of  human  follies, 
with  the  fyftems  of  governments  which  gave  it 
birth.  The  ground  of  this  infulting  do&rine 
is,  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  extra- 
vagant foibles  of  individuals  to  increafe  the 
revenues  of  the  ftate  ;  as  if  the  chief  end  of 
focicty  were,  to  (teal  money  for  the  govern- 
ment's purfe !  to  be  fquandered  by  the  go- 
vernors, to  render  them  more  infolent  in 
their  oppreffions  !  It  is  humiliating,  to  an- 
fwer  fuch  arguments  as  thefe ;  where  we  muft 
lay  open  the  moil  degrading  retreats  of  pro- 
flituted  logic,  to  difcover  the  portions  on 
which  they  are  founded.  But  Orders  and 
Privileges  will  lead  to  any  thing :  once 
teach  a  man,  that  Jome  are  born  to  command 
and  others  to  be  commanded  ;  and  after  that, 
there  is  no  camel  too  big  for  him  to  fwallow. 

This  idea  of  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view 
by  the  fyftem  of  juftice,  involving  in  it  the 
bufinefs  of  prevention  as  well  as  ofrcftriclion, 
leads  us  to  fome  obfervations  on  the  particu- 
lar fubjeel  of  criminal  jurifprudence.  Every 
fociety,  confidered  in  itfelf  as  a  moral  and 
phyfical  entity,  has  the  undoubted  faculty  of 
felf-prefervation.  It  is  an  independent  be- 
ing ;  and,  towards  other  beings  in  like  cir- 
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cumftances  of  independence,  it  has  a  right  to 
life  this  faculty  of  defending  itfelf,  without 
previous  notice  to  the  party  ;  or  without  the 
obfervance  of  any  duty,  but  that  of  abltaining 
from  offenfive  operations.  But  when  it  a£ts 
towards  the  members  of  its  own  family,  to- 
wards thofe  dependent  and  defenceless  beings 
that  make  part  of  itfelf,  the  right  of  coercion 
is  preceded  by  the  duty  of  inftru&ion.  It 
may  be  fafely  pronounced,  that  a  Jlate  har 
no  right  to  punijli  a  man,  to  whom  it  has  gi- 
ven no  previous  injlruftion  ;  and  confequenU 
ly,  any  perfon  has  a  right  to  do  any  aftion, 
unlefs  he  has  been  informed  that  it  has  an  evil 
tendency.  It  is  true,  that  as  relative  to  par- 
ticular cafes,  the  having  given  this  informa- 
tion is  a  thing  that  the  fociety  mud  fometimes 
prefumC)  and  is  not  always  obliged  to  prove  J 
But  thefe  cafes  are  rare,  and  ought  never  to 
form  a  general  rule.  This  prefumption  has 
however  paffed  into  a  general  rule,  and  is 
adopted  as  univerfal  praflife.  With  what 
juftice  or  propriety  it  is  fo  adopted,  a  very 
little  reflefclion  will  enable  us  to  decide. 

The  great  out-lines  of  morality  are  ex- 
tremely fimple  and  eafy  to  be  underftooci  ; 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  written  on  the  heart  of 
a  man  antecedent  to  his  afTociating  with  his 
fellow-creatures.  As  a  felf-dcpendent  being 
he  is  felf-inftru£led  ;  and  as  long  as  he  fhould 
remain  a  fimple  child  of  nature,  he  would 
receive  from  nature  all  the  leflbns  neceiTary 
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to  his  condition.  He  would  be  a  complete 
moral  agent ;  and  fhould  he  violate  the  rights 
of  another  independent  man  like  himfelf,  he 
would  fin  againft  fufficient  light,  to  merit 
any  punifhment  that  the  offended  party  might 
inflift  upon  him.  But  Jbcicty  opens  upon  us 
a  new  field  of  contemplation  ;  it  furnifhes 
man  with  an  other  clafs  of  rights,  and  impofes 
upon  him  an  additional  fyltem  of  duties  ;  it 
enlarges  the  fphere  of  his  moral  agency,  and 
makes  him  a  kind  of  artificial  being,  propel- 
ling and  propelled  by  new  dependencies,  in 
which  nature  can  no  longer  ferve  him  as  a 
guide.  Being  removed  from  her  rudimen- 
tal  fchool,  and  entered  in  the  college  of  focie- 
ty,  he  is  called  to  encounter  problems  which 
the  elementary  tables  of  his  heart  wilJ  not  al- 
ways enable  him  to  folve.  Society  then 
ought  to  be  confiflent  with  herfelf  in  her  own 
inftitutions  ;  if  fhe  fketches  the  lines  of  his 
duty  with  a  variable  pencil,  too  flight  for  his 
natural  perception,  fhe  fhould  lend  him  her 
optical  glafles  to  difcern  them  ;  if  fhe  takes 
the  ferule  in  one  hand,  fhe  is  bound  to  ufe  the 
fefcue  with  the  other. 

We  mufl  obferve  farther — that  though  fo- 
ciety  itfelf  be  a  flate  of  nature,  as  relative  to 
the  nation  at  large — though  it  be  a  fiate  to 
which  mankind  naturally  recur  to  fatisfy  their 
wants  and  increafe  the  mm  of  their  happinefs 
•—though  all  its  laws  and  regulations  may  be 
perfectly  reafonable,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
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mote  the  good  of  the  whole — yet,  with  re- 
gard to  an  individual  member,   his  having 
confenttd  to  thefe  laws,    or  even  chofen  to 
live  in  the  fociety,  is  but  a  fiftion ;  and  a 
rigid  discipline  founded  on  a  fi&ion,  is  furely 
hard  upon  its  objeft,     In  general  it  may  be 
faid,  that  a  man  comes  into  fociety  by  birth ; 
he  neither  confents  nordiffents  rcfpecling  his 
relativq  condition  ;  he  firft  opens  his  eyes  on 
that  ftate  of  human  affairs  in  which  the  in- 
tcrefts  of  his  moral  aflbciates  are  infinitely 
complicated ;   with    thefe  his  duties  are  fo 
blended  and  intermingled*  that   nature  can 
give  him  but  little  affiftance  in  finding  them 
out.     His  morality  itfelfmuftbe  arbitrary; 
it  muft  be  varied  at  every  moment,    to  com- 
prehend fome  local  and  pofitive  regulation  ; 
his  fcience  is  to  begin  where  that  of  preced- 
ing ages  has  ended ;  his  alpha  is  their  omega  ; 
and  he  is  called  upon  to  a£t  by  inftinft  what 
they  have  but  learnt  to  do  from  the  experi- 
ence of  all   mankind.     Natural  reafon  may 
teach  me  not  to  ftrike  my  neighbor  without 
a  caufe ;  but  it  will  never  forbid  my  fending 
a  fack  of  wool  from  England,  or  printing  the 
French   conftitution  in   Spain.      Thefe  are 
pofitive  prohibitions,  which  nature  has  not 
written  in  her  book ;  fhe  has  therefore  never 
taught  them  to  her  children.     The  fame  may 
belaid  of  all  regulations  thatarife  from  the 
fecial  compa&. 
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It  is  a  truth,  I  believe,  not  to  be  called  in 
qucftion,  that  every  man  is  born  with  an  im- 
prefcriptible  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  which  portion  is  termed  his  birth- 
right* Society  may  vary  this  right,  as  to  its 
form,  but  never  can  deftroy  it  in  fubftance. 
She  has  no  coutroul  over  the  man,  till  he  is 
born ;  and  the  right  being  born  with  him, 
and  being  ncceflary  to  his  exiftence,  fhe  can 
no  more  annihilate  the  one  than  the  other, 
though  flic  has  the  power  of  new-modeling 
both.  But  on  coming  into  the  world,  he 
finds  that  the  ground  which  nature  had  pro- 
mifed  him  is  taken  up,  and  in  the  occupancy 
of  others;  fociety  has  changed  the  form  of 
his  birth-right ;  the  general  flock  of  elements, 
from  which  the  lives  of  men  are  to  be  fup- 
ported,  has  undergone  a  new  modification ; 
and  his  portion  among  the  reft.  He  is  told 
that  he  cannot  claim  it  in  its  prefent  form, 
as  an  independant  inheritance  :  that  he  mull 
draw  on  the  flock  of  fociety,  inftead  of  the 
flock  of  nature  ;  that  he  is  banifhed  from  the 
mother,  and  muft  cleave  to  the  nurfe.  In 
this  uncxpeftcd  occurrence  he  is  unprepared 
to  aft ;  but  knowledge  is  a  part  of  the  ftock  of 
fociety  j  and  an  indifpenfable  part  to  be  allot- 
ed  in  the  portion  of  the  claimant,  is  inflru£li~ 
on  relative  to  the  new  arrangement  of  natu- 
ral right.  To  withold  this  inftru&ion  there- 
fore would  be,  not  merely  the  omiffion  of  a 
duty,  but  the  commiffion  of  a  crime  ;  and 
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fociety  in  this  cafe  would  fin  againft  the  man, 
before  the  man  could  fin  againft  fociety. 

I  fhould  hope  to  meet  the  aficntof  all  un- 
prejudiced readers,  in  carrying  this  idea  flill 
farther.     In  cafes  where  a  perfon  is  born  of 
poor  parents,  or  finds  himfelf  brought  into  the 
community  of  men  without  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  fociety  is  bound  in  duty  to  furnifh 
him  the  means.     She  ought  not  only  to  in- 
flruQ  him  in  the  artificial  laws  by  which  pro- 
perty is  fecured,  but  in  the  artificial  induftry 
by  which  it  is  obtained.     She  is  bound,  in 
ju/lict  as  well  as  policy,  to  give  him  fome  art 
or  trade.     For  the  reafon  of  his  incapacity  is 
that  Jlit  has  ufurped  his  birth-right ;  and  this 
is  reltoring  it  to  him  in  another  form,  more 
convenient  for  both  parties.     The  failure  of 
fociety  in  this  branch  of  her  duty,  is  the  oc- 
cafion  of  much  the  greater  part  of  the  evils, 
that  call  for  criminal  jurifprudence.     The  in- 
dividual feels  that  he  is  robbed  of  his  natural 
right ;  he  cannot  bring  his  procefs  to  reclaim 
it  from  the  great  community,  by  which  he  is 
overpowered ;  he  thcrforc  feels  authorized  in 
reprifal ;  in  taking  another's  goods  to  xeplacc 
his  own.     And  it  mud  be  confcfTcd,  that  in 
numberlefs  inftances  the  condufl  of  fociety 
juftifies  him  in  this  proceeding;  fhe  has  feized 
upon  his  property,  and  commenced  the  war 
againft  him. 

Some,  who  perceive  thefe  truths,  fay  that 
it  is  unfafe  for  fociety  to  publifh  them ;  but  X 
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fay  it  is  unfafe  not  to  publifh  them.  For  the 
party  from  which  the  mifchief  is  expe&ed  to 
arife,  has  the  knowledge  of  them  already,  and 
has  afted  upon  them  in  ail  ages.  It  is  the 
wife  who  are  ignorant  of  thefe  things,  and  not 
the  foolifh.  They  are  truths  of  nature  ;  and 
in  them  the  teachers  of  mankind  are  the  only 
party  that  remains  to  be  taught.  It  is  a  fub- 
je£ton  which  the  logic  of  indigence  is  much 
clearer  than  that  of  opulence.  The  latter 
rcafons  from  contrivance,  the  former  from 
feeling ;  and  God  has  not  endowed  us  with 
falfe  feeling^in  things  that  fo  weightily  con^ 
cern  our  happinefs. 

None  can  deny  that  the  obligation  is  much 
ftronger  on  me,  to  fupport  my  life,  than  to 
fupport  the  claim  that  my  neighbour  has  to 
his  property.  Nature  commands  the  firft, 
focicty  the  fecond  : — in  one  I  obey  the  laws 
of  God,  which  are  univerfal  and  eternal ;  in 
the  other,  the  laws  of  man,  which  are  local  and 
temporary. 

It  has  been  the  folly  of  all  old  governments, 
to  begin  every  thing  at  the  wrong  end,  and  to 
cre£l  their  inltitutions  on  aninverfion  of  prin- 
ciple. This  is  more  fadly  the  cafe  in  their 
fyftems  of  jurifprudence,  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  Compelling  juftice  is  always  mifta- 
ken  for  rendering  juftice.  But  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  adminiftration  confifts  not 
merely  in  compelling  men  to  be  jufl  to  each 
other,  and  individuals  to  fociety— this  is  not 
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the  whole,  nor  is  the  principal  part,  nor  even 
the  beginning,  of  the  operation.     The  fource 
of  power  is  faid  to  be  the  fource  of  juftice ; 
but  it  does  not  anfwer  this  defcription,  as  long 
as  it  contents  itfelf  with  compuljion.     Juftice 
muft  begin  by  flowing  from  its  fource;  and 
the  iirft  as  well  as  the  mod  important  object 
is,  to  open  its  channels  from  fociety  to  all  the 
individual  members.     This  part  of  the  admi- 
nistration   being  well  devifed   and  diligently 
executed,  the  other  parts  would  lefTen  away 
by  degrees  to  matters  of  inferior  confideration. 
It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  our  duty  is 
infeparably    connected   with  our   happinefs. 
And  why  fliould  we  defpair  of  convincing 
every  member  of  fociety  of  a  truth  fo  import 
tant  for  him  to  know  ?  Should  any  perfon 
object,  by  faying,  that  nothing  like  this  has 
ever  yet  been  done.     I  anfwer  that  nothing 
like  this  has  ever  yet  been  tried.     Society  has 
hitherto  been  curd  with  governments,  whofe 
exiftence  depended  on  the  extinction  of  proof. 
Eveiy  moral  light  has  been  fmothered  under 
the  bufhel   of    perpetual   impofuion  ;    from 
whence  it  emits  but  faint  and  glimmering  rays, 
always  infufheient  to  form  any  luminous  fy£- 
tern  on  any  of  the  civil  concerns  of  men.  But 
thefe  covers  are  crumbling  to  the  dull,  with  the 
governments  which  they  fupport;  and  the  pro- 
bability becomes  more  apparent,  the  more  it 
is  considered,  that  fociety  is  capable  of  curing 
all  the  evils  to  which  it  has  given  birth. 

N 
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It  fccms  that  men,  to  diminifh  the  phyfical 
evils  that  furround  them,  conne£t  themfelves 
in  fociety  ;  and  from  this  connexion  their  mo- 
ral evils  arile.  But  the  imme diale  occafion  of 
the  moral  evils  is  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  phyfical  that  (till  exilt  even 
under  the  regulations  that  fociety  makes  to  ba- 
nifh  them.  The  direQ;  objeft  therefore  of 
the  government  ought  to  be,  to  deftroy  as  far 
as  podibie  the  remaining  quantity  of  phyfical 
evils  ;  and  the  moral  would  fo  far  follow  their 
deftruftion.  But  the  miftakc  that  is  always 
made  on  this  fubjefl  is,  that  governments,  in- 
ftead  of  laying  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
aim  their  flrokesat  the  branches ;  they  attack 
the  moral  evils  directly  by  vindi&ive  judice, 
inflead  of  removing  the  phyfical  by  diftribu- 
tive  juitice. 

There  are  two  diftinft  kinds  of  phyfical 
evils ;  one  arifesfrom  want,  or  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  want ;  the  other  from  bodily  difeafe. 
The  former  feems  capable  of  being  removed 
by  fociety  ;  the  latter  is  inevitable*  But  the 
latter  gives  no  occafion  to  moral  diforders  ; 
it  being  the  common  lot  of  all,  we  all  bear  our 
part  in  filence,  without  complaining  of  each 
other,  or  revenging  ourfelves  on  the  commu- 
nity. As  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  our  neigh- 
bour's goods  to  relieve  us,  we  do  not  covet 
them  for  this  purpofe.  The  former  is  the 
only  kind  from  which  moral  evils  arife ;  and 
to  this  the  energies  of  government  ought  to  be 
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chiefly  dire£ted ;  efpecially  that  part  which  is 
called  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

No   nation   is  yet  fo  numerous,  nor  any 
country   fo  populous,  as  it  is  capable  of  be- 
coming.    Europe,  taken  together,  would  fup- 
port  at  lead  five  times  its  prefent   number, 
even  on  i:s  prefent  fyftem    of  cultivation  ; 
and  how  many  times  this  increafed  popula- 
tion may  be  multiplied  by  new  difcoveries  in 
the  infinite  fcience  of  fubfiftence,  no  man  will 
pretend  to  calculate.     This  of  itfclf  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  prove,  that  fociety  at  prefent  has  the 
means  of  rendering  all  its  members  happy  in 
every  refpeft,  except  the  removal  of  bodily 
difeafe.     The  common  Hock  of  the  commu- 
nity appears  abundantly  fufficient  for  thispur- 
pofe.     By  common  (lock,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  the  goods  exclufively  appro- 
priated to  individuals.     Exclufive   property 
is  noc  only  confident  with  good  order  among 
men,  but  it  feems,  and  perhaps  really  is,  necef- 
faiy  to  the  exiftcnce  of  fociety.     But  the  com- 
mon (lock  of  which  I  fpeak,  confifts,  firft,   in 
kncxulcdgc,  or  the  improvements  which  men 
have  made  in  the  means  of  acquiring  a  fup- 
port ;  and  fecondly,  in  the  contributions  which 
it  is  neceffary  fhould  be  colle&ed  from  indi- 
viduals, and  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
tranquility  in  the  -ftate.     The  property  exclu- 
fively belonging  to  individuals,  can  only  be 
the  furpluflage  remaining  in  their  hands,  after 
deducing  what  is  neceffary  to  the  real  wants 
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of  fociety.  Society  is  the  firft  proprietor ;  as 
fhc  is  the  original  caufe  of  the  appropriation 
of  wealth,  and  its  indifpenfable  guardian  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual. 

Society  then  is  bound,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
diftributc  knowledge  to  every  perfon  accord- 
ing to  his  wants,  to  enable  him  to  be  ufeful  and 
happy  ;  fo  far  as  to  difpofe  him  to  take  an  ac- 
tive intereft  in  the  welfare  of  the  ftate.  Se~ 
condly,  where  the  faculties  of  the  individual 
are  naturally  defcflive,  fo  that  he  remains  un- 
able to  provide  for  himfelf,  flie  is  bound  flill 
to  fupport  and  render  him  happy.  It  is  her 
duty  in  all  caies  to  induce  every  human  crea- 
ture, by  rational  motives,  to  place  his  happi- 
nefs  in  the  tranquility  of  the  public,  and  in 
the  fecurity  of  individual  peace  and  proper- 
ty. But  thirdly,  in  cafes  where  thefc  precau- 
tions fhall  fail  of  their  effeft,  fac  is  driven  in- 
deed to  the  laft  extremity, — fhc  is  to  ufe  the 
rod  of  corre&ion.  Thefe  inftances  would 
doubtlefs  be  rare  ;  and,  if  we  could  fuppofe  a 
long  continuance  of  wife  adminiitration,  fuch 
as  a  well  organized  government  would  exifure 
to  every  nation  in  the  world,  we  may  alfo  per- 
fuade  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  the  neceffity 
for  punifhment  would  be  reduced  to  nothing. 

Proceeding  however  on  the  fuppofition  of 
the  exiflence  of  crimes,  it  rauft  ftili  remain  an 
obje£t  of  legiflative  wifdom,  to  difcriminate 
between  their  different  claifes,  and  apply  to 
each  its  proper  remedy,  in  the  quantity  and 
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mode  of  punifhment.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
fubjeft  to  enter  into  this  enquiry,  ^ny  farther 
than  fimply  to  obferve,  that  it  is  the character- 
ise of  arbitrary  governments  to  be  jealous 
of  their  power.  And,  as  jealoufy  is,  of  all 
human  pafTions,thcmofivindic~Hve  and  the  lead 
rational,  thefe  governments  feek  the  revenge 
of  injuries  in  the  molt  abfurd  and  tremen- 
dous punifhments  that  their  fury  can  invent. 
As  far  as  any  rule  can  be  difcovered  in  their 
gradation  of  punifhments,  it  appears  to  be 
this,  That  the  fevcrity  of  the  penalty  is  in 
proportion  to  the  injuftice  of  the  law.  The 
reafon  of  this  is  fimple, — the  laws  which  coun- 
teract nature  the  mod,  are  the  moil  likely  to 
be  violated. 

The  publication,  within  the  lad  half  centu- 
ry of  a  great  number  of  excellent  treatifes  on 
the  fubje£t  of  penal  laws,  without  producing 
the  lead  effe£t,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  is  a 
proof  that  no  reform  is  to  be  expe&ed  in  the 
general  fyftem  of  criminal  jurifprudence,  but 
from  a  radical  change  in  the  principle  of  go- 
vernment*. 

A  method  of  communicating  inftru&ion  to 
every  member  of  fociety,  is  not  difficult  to 

•  The  companionate  little  trcatifc  of  Eeccaria  d*i  dtlitti  t  <Llk 
fentt  is  getting  to  be  a  manual  in  all  languages.  It  has  already 
fervedas  an  introduction  to  man/  luminous  eflays  on  the  policy 
and  right  of  punifhment,  in  which,  tho  fpirit  of  enquiry  is  pur- 
sued much  farther  than  the  benevolent  philofopher,  fur  rounded 
as  he  is  by  the  united  fabres  of  feudal  and  ecclefiaiUcal  tyranny, 
has  dtrcd  to  purfre  it. 
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difcovcr,  and  would  not  be  expenfive  in  prac- 
tice. The  government  generally  eftablifhes 
minifiers  of  jufiice  in  every  part  of  the  do- 
minion. The  firft  objc£l  of  thefe  miniflers 
ought  to  be,  to  fee  that  every  perfon  is  well 
inftru&cd  in  his  duties  and  in  his  rights;  that 
he  is  rendered  perfectly  acquainted  with  eve- 
ry law,  in  its  true  fpiritand  tendency,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  the  reafon  of  his  obedience, 
and  the  manner  of  obtaining  redrefs,  in  cafe 
he  fhould  deem  it  unjuft;  that  he  is  taught 
to  feel  the  cares  and  intercfts  of  an  active  ci- 
tizen, to  confider  himfelf  as  a  real  member  of 
the  ftatc,  know  that  the  government  is  his 
own,  that  the  fociety  is  his  friend,  and  that 
the  officers  of  the  ftate  are  the  fervants  of  the 
people.  A  perfon  poflefiing  thefe  ideas  will 
never  violate  the  law,  unlc is  it  be  from  ne-t 
ceffity  ;  and  fuch  ncceflity  is  to  be  prevented 
by  means  which  are  equally  obvious. 

For  the  purpofes  of  compulfive  juftice,  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  laws  be  rendered  famili- 
ar to  the  people  ;  but  the  tribunals  ought  to 
be  near  at  hand,  eafy  of  accefs,  and  equally 
open  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich ;  the  means  of 
coming  at  juftice  fhould  be  cheap,  expedi- 
tious and  certain ;  the  mode  of  procefs  fhould 
be  fimple  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
meaneft  capacity,  unclouded  with  myfteries 
and  unperplexed  with  forms.  In  fhort ;  ju- 
fiice fhould  familiarife  itfelf  as  the  well  known 
friend  of  every  man ;  and  the  confequence 
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feems  natural,  that  every  man  would  be  a 
friend  to  juftice. 

After  confidering  what  is  the  duty  of  foci- 
ety,  and  what  would  be  the  practice  of  a  well- 
organized  government,  relative  to  the  fubjeft 
of  this  chapter,  it  is  almoft  ufelefs  to  enquire, 
what  is  the  practice  of  all  the  old  governments 
of  Europe.  We  may  be  fure  beforehand, 
that  it  is  directly  the  contrary, — that,  like  all 
other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  it  is  the  inverfion  of 
every  thing  that  is  right  and  reafonable.  The 
pyramid  is  every  where  fet  on  the  little  end, 
and  all  forts  of  extraneous  rubbilh  are  con- 
flantly  brought  to  prop  it  up. 

Unequal  governments  areneceffarily  found- 
ed in  ignorance,  and  they  mud  be  fupported 
by  ignorance ;  to  deviate  from  their  prin- 
ciple, would  be  voluntary  filicide.  Thcfirfl 
great  obj eft  of  their  policy  is  to  perpetuate 
that  undifturbed  ignorance  of  the  people 
which  is  the  companion  of  poverty,  the  pa- 
rent of  crimes,  and  the  pillar  of  the  ftate. 

In  England  the  people  at  large  are  as  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  acts  of  parliament  af- 
ter they  are  made,  as  they  poflibly  can  be 
before.  They  arc  printed  by  one  man  only, 
who  is  called  the  king's  printer — in  the  old 
German  character,  which  few  men  can  read 
— and  fold  at  a  price  that  few  can  afford  to 
pay.  But  left  fome  fcraps  of  comments 
upon  them  fhould  come  to  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  newfpapers,  every 
fuch  paper  is  itamped  with  a  heavy  duty ;  and 
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an  aft  of  parliament  is  made,  to  prevent  men 
from  lending  their  papers  to  each  other  *  •  fo 
that,  not  one  perfon  in  a  hundred  fees  a  newf- 
paper  once  in  a  year.  If  a  man  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Yorkfhire  difcovers  by  inftinft  that  a 
law  is  made,  which  is  interefting  for  him  to 
know,  he  has  only  to  make  a  journey  to 
London,  find  out  the  king's  printer,  pay  a 
penny  a  page  for  the  law,  and  learn  the  Ger- 
man alphabet.  He  is  then  prepared  to  fpell 
out  his  duty. 

As  to  the  general  fyftem  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  on  which  all  property  depends,  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  knows  them,  and  no  man 
pretends  to  know  them.  They  are  a  fathom- 
lefs  abyfs,  that  exceeds  all  human  faculties  to 
found.  They  are  ftudied,  not  to  be  un- 
derftood,  but  to  be  difputed  ;  not  to  give  in- 
formation, but  to  breed  confufion.  The 
man  whofe  property  is  depending  on  a  fuit  at 
law,  dares  not  look  into  the  gulph  that  fepa- 
rates  him  from  the  wifhed-for  decifion ;  he 
has  no  confidence  in  himfelf,  nor  in  reafon, 
nor  injuftice  ;  he  mounts  on  the  back  of  a 

*  A*  this  work  may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hande  of  fomc 
people  who  never  fee  the  acts  of  parliament  (the  fame  precau- 
tions not  being  taken  to  prevent  its  circulation)  it  is  out  of  com- 
panion to  that  clafs  of  readers,  that  I  give  this  information. 
It  Is  a  duty  of  humanity,  to  favc  our  fellow-creaturci  from  fall- 
ing into  fnare*.  even  thofe  that  arc  fpread  for  them  by  the  go- 
vernment. Therefore  j  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  perfons, 
to  whom  thefe  prefente  {bail  come,  that  the  penalty  for  letting  a 
newfpaper,  withia  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  U  fifty- 
pounds* 
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lawyer,  like  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  heroes  of 
chivalry  between  the  wings  of  griffin,  and 
truft  the  pilotage  of  a  man,  who  is  fuperior  to 
himfelf,  only  in  the  confidence  which  refults 
from  having  nothing  at  (lake. 

To  penetrate  into  what  are  called  the 
courts  of  juftice,  on  the  continent,  and  ex- 
pofe  the  general  fyftem  of  their  adminiftration 
in  thofe  points  which  are  common  to  moil 
countries  in  Europe,  would  be  to  lay  open  an 
inconceivable  fecneof  iniquity;  it  would  be, 

••  To  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  e'en  to  godi." 

What  are  we  to  do  with  our  icnfibility,  with 
our  honeft  inftinft  of  propriety — how  refrain 
from  exclamations  of  horror,  while  we  con- 
template a  fet  of  men  afluming  the  facred  garb 
of  juftice,  for  the  uniform  and  well-known 
purpofe  of  felling  their  decifions  to  the  high- 
eft  bidder  !  For  a  judge  to  receive  a  bribe, 
we  fhould  think  an  indelible  ftain  upon  his 
charafler  as  a  man  ;  but  what  fhall  we  fay  of 
the  ftate  of  human  nature,  where  it  is  no 
difgrace  to  him  as  a  judge  ?  Where  it  is  not 
only  expc&ed  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  and 
praftifed  without  difguife,  but  is  made  almoft 
a  neceffary  part  of  the  judiciary  fyftem  ? 

Whether  the  pra&ice  of  receiving  bribes 
was  the  original  idea  on  which  is  founded  the 
venality  of  offices  in  modern  governments,  it 
is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  enquire.  But  cer- 
tain it  is,  they  are  concomitant  ideas,  and  co- 
extenfive  practices;  and  it  is  defigned  that 
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they  fliould  be  fo.  In  France,  before  the 
revolution,  ihe  office  of  judge  was  not  in- 
deed hereditary,  like  that  of  king  ;  but  it 
was  worfe ;  it  was  held  up  for  fale  by  the 
king,  and  put  at  auftion  by  the  miniftcr.  As 
a  part  of  the  king's  revenue  arofe  from  the 
fale  of  juftice,  the  government  fold  all  the 
offices  in  that  department  at  fixed  prices  ; 
but  the  miniitcr  made  the  bargains  with  thofe 
who  would  give  him  moft.  Thus  the  feats 
of  the  judges  became  obje&s  of  fpeculation, 
open  to  all  the  world ;  and  the  man  whofe 
confeience  was  the  bell  fitted  to  make  a  pro- 
fitable trade  of  deciding  caufes,  could  afford 
to  give  the  highefl  price,  and  was  confequenU 
ly  fure  to  be  judge. 

Juftice  then  was  a  commodity  which  necef- 
farily  gave  a  profit  to  three  fets  of  men,  before 
it  could  be  purchafed  by  the  fuitor ;  even 
fuppofing  it  might  have  flowed  to  him  in  a  di- 
rect channel.  But  this  was  a  thing  impoffiblc  : 
there  were  other  defcriptions  of  men,  more 
numerous,  if  not  more  greedy,  than  thofe  of 
whom  we  have  fpoken,  through  whofe  hands 
it  mufl  pafs  and  repafs,  before  it  could  arrive 
at  the  client,  who  had  paid  his  money  to  the 
judge.  Thefe  men  who  infefted  the  tribunals 
in  all  ftages  of  the  bufinefs,  were  divided  in 
France  into  about  fix  claffes.  for  want  of  the 
precife  names  in  Englifli  to  defignate  all  their 
official  deftin&ions,  we  fhall  rank  the  whole 
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under  the  great  appellation  of  Lawyers*.  Bat 
though  we  here  confound  them  together,  as 
we  often  do  obje&s  at  a  diftance  ;  yet  they 
were  not  to  be  fo  treated  by  the  client.  He 
mud  addrefs  them  all  diftin&Iy  and  refpe&ful- 
ly,  with  the  fame  argumentum  ad  patronum, 
with  which  he  had  adreffed  the  judge  :  as  one 
or  more  of  each  clafs  had  a  neceffary  part  in 
bringing  forward  and  putting  backward  every 
caufe  that  came  into  court. 

Lawyers  in  France  ferved  two  important 
purpofes,  which  it  is  fuppofed  they  do  not 
ferve  in  England :  they  added  confiderably  to 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  by  the  purchafe  of 
their  places ;  and  they  covered  the  iniquity  of 
the  judges  under  the  impenetrable  veil  of  their 
own.     In  a  caufe  of  ordinary  confequence, 
there  was  more  writing  to  be  done  in  France 
than  there  is  even  in  England,   perhaps  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.     The  reafon  of  this 
was,  that  it  was  more  neceffary  to  involve  the 
queflion  in    myfteries  and  perplexities  that 
fhould  be  abfolutely  infcrutable.     For  it  mult 
never  be  known,  either  at  the  time  of  trial  or 
ever  after,  on  what  point  or  principle  the  caufe 
was  decided.     To  anfwer  this  end,  the  mul- 
tiplying of  the  different  orders  of  the  mana- 

•  Toavoidany  fufpicion  of  exaggeration , I  will  mention  by  their 
original  name*  fuch  of  thefc  claiics  as  occur  to  me.  There  were 
the  (ounfeitttr,  avocat%  procurcur,  ftcretairt%  du  judge  t  grtffitrt  huffier* 
frifeur,  bu\JfufaudUncUr%  with  all  their  clerks,  who  mull  likewife 
all  be  paid,  ox  the  caufe  would  ftopin  any  ftage  of  iuorogrcft, 
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gers,  as  well  as  encreafing  the  quantity  of  wri- 
ting, had  an  admirable  elfeft; ;  it  removed  the 
poiTibility  of  fixing  a  charge  of  fraud  or  mif- 
management  on  any  one  of  the  great  fraterni- 
ty, or  of  difcovering,  among  the  formidable 
piles  of  papers  and  parchments  that  enve- 
loped the  myfteries  of  the  trial,  in  what  flage 
the  iniquity  was  introduced. 

To  call  this  whole  fyftem  of  operations  a 
folcmn  farce,  is  to  give  no  utterance  to  our 
feelings ;  to  fay  it  is  a  fplendid  mockery  of 
juftice  by  which  individuals  are  robbed  of 
their  property,  is  almoft  to  fpeak  its  praife.— 
The  reflecting  mind  cannot  reft  upon  it  a  mo- 
ment, without  glancing  over  fociety,  and  be- 
wailing the  terrible  inroads  made  upon  mo- 
rals public  and  private,  the  devaftation  of 
principle,  the  outrage  upon  nature,  the  de- 
gradation of  the  laft  particle  of  dignity  by 
which  we  recognize  our  own  refemblance  in 
man. 

Its  obvious  tendency  is,  by  its  enormous 
expencc,  to  bar  the  door  of  juftice  againftthe 
poor,  who  in  fuch  countries  are  fure  to  form 
the  great  body  of  mankind, — to  render  them 
enemies  to  fociety,  by  teaching  that  fociety  is 
an  enemy  to  them, — -to  Simulate  them  to 
crimes  both  from  their  own  neceffities,  and 
from  the  example  of  their  matters, — and  to 
fpread  over  the  people  at  Jarge  an  incrufta- 
tion  of  ignorance,  which  excluding  all  ideas  of 
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their  duties  and  their  rights,  compels  them  to 
forget  their  relation  to  the  human  race. 

Are  thefe  to  be  ranked  among  the  circum- 
fiances,  which  call  for  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  ?  Or  are  we  to  join  with 
Mr.  Burke,  and  lament  as  an  evil  of  the 
French  revolution,  That  the  ancient  fyflem 
"of  jurifprudence  will  no  more  be  ftudied  ?'• 
The  whining  of  that  good  gentleman  on  this 
idea,  is  about  as  rational,  as  it  would  be  to  la- 
ment that  the  noble  fcience  of  Heraldry  was 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten;  or  that  men 
had  loft  the  myftical  meaning  of  Abracadabra. 
This  word,  ferving  as  a  charm,  anfwered  the 
fame  purpofe  in  Medecine,  as  heraldry  does 
in  honor  ;  or  the  old  jurifprudence,  injufiice  ; 
it  rendered  men  fuperftitious  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  immoral  and  unhappy. 

It  is  fo  fafhionable  in  Europe,  efpecially 
among  Englifhmen,  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  the 
Englifh  jurifprudence,  and  to  confider  it  as  a 
model  of  perfection,  that  it  may  feem  nccef- 
fary  for  a  perfon  to  begin  with  an  apology  for 
offering  his  ideas  on  that  fubje£l,  if  he  means 
to  deviate  from  the  opinion  fb  generally  efta- 
blifhed.  But  inftead  of  doing  this,  I  will 
begin  by  apologizing  for  thofe  who  at  this 
day  fupportthe  eftablifhed  opinion:  Your  fair- 
eft  apology,  Gentlemen,  is,  chat  you  under- 
fland  nothing  of  the  matter.  To  affign  any 
other,  would  be  lefs  favourable  to  your  cha-» 
rafters  as  honed  men. 
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Exclufivc  of  the  rules  by  which  the  merits 
ofacaufeare  to  be  decided  (and  which,  if 
they  could  be  afcertained,  would  be  the  law) 
the  mere  form  of  bringing  a  queflion  before 
a  court  is  of  itfelf  a  fcience,  an  art,  lefs  un- 
derflood,  and  more  difficult  to  learn,  than  the 
conftru&ion  and  ufe  of  the  mod  complicated 
machine,  or  even  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  not  enough,  that  the  adminiftra- 
lion  of  juftice  (which  ought  to  be  as  fimple  as 
poffible)  is  fo  involved  in  perplexity,  that 
none  but  men  of  profeflional  f  1c ill  can  pretend 
to  underftand  it,  but  the  profeffors  are  divi- 
ded, as  in  France,  into  feveral  diftinft  claffes; 
each  of  which  is  abfolutcly  neceflary  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  every  ftep  of  the  progrefs 
ofacaufe.  This  dark  multiplicity  of  form 
has  not  only  removed  the  knowledge  of  law 
from  the  generality  of  men,  but  has  created 
fuch  an  expence  in  obtaining  juftice,  that  ve- 
ry few  ever  make  the  attempt.  The  courts 
are  effectually  fliut  againft  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  jultice  as  much  out  of  their 
reach,  as  if  no  laws  exifted*. 

*  The  provision  made  In  the  Englifh  Jaw,  enabling  a  perfon  to 
bring  his  fuit  in  forma  pauperis^  is  rather  an  infult  than  a  real  ad* 
vantage.  Certainly,  not  one  perfon  in  a  hundred,  who  is  depri- 
ved of  juftice  in  the  ordinay  courfe,  would  ever  feck  it  in  this  ; 
as  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  it,  he  mud  go  into  court  and  fwear 
that  he  has  not  property  enough  to  profecute  his  claim.  A 
young  tradefman,  and  in  general  every  perfon  who  vrifhes  to 
carry  on  buGncfs,  or  hag  fpirit  enough  to  feek  for  juftice,  has  a 
higher  itvtereft.  ir>  cftablimiog  a  credit  among  his  connexions  in 
fcvfinef%  th?n  in  profecuUflg  any  ordinary  fuit  at  law.    He 
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Thofe  who  have  attemped  to  purchafe  ju£ 
tice  through  the  neceffary  forms,  have  never 
been  known  to  pronounce  eulogies  on  the 
courts.  But  their  number  has  always  been  fo 
fmall,  that  had  they  uttered  the  anathemas 
that  the  fyftem  deferves,  their  feeble  voice 
could  fcarcely  have  been  heard.  No  man, 
whofe  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  fees  or  by  pre- 
judice, can  look  upon  the  enormous  mals  of 
writings  which  accumulate  in  a  caufe,  without 
reflecting  with  indignation  on  the  expence  ; 
one  hundredth  part  of  which  would  have  been 
more  than  fufheient  for  every  purpofe  of  ob- 
taining juftice  between  the  parties.  A  writer 
who  fhould  give  the  names  and  defcriptionsof 
the  various  pans  of  a  procefs,  with  the  ex- 
pences  annexed  to  each  part,  would  fcarcely 
gain  credit,  except  with  profeffional  men.  Se- 
veral hundred  pounds  are  expended  only  in 
writing  Bills,  Subpoenas,  Pleas,  Demurrers, 
Anfwers,  Petitions,  Orders,  Motions,  Amend- 
ments, Notices,  Reports,  &c.  in  a  fingle 
caufe  where  no  witnefs  is  called. 

Let  us  trace  a  few  of  the  windings,  and  fee 
where  fome  of  the  paths  lead,  which  are  laid 
down  as  neceffary  to  obtaining  a  decifion  in 
Chancery;  we  fha  11  there  find  how  hundreds, 
and  fometimes  thoufands  of  pounds  are  ex- 

Jcnowsj  that  to  expofc  his  own  poverty,  efpcciall^  in  a  commer- 
cial country,  would  be  irretrievable  ruin  ;  it  would  be  a  pofahtt 
injury;  while  fettingdown  with  the  lofs  of  hU  right,  Without 
bringing  hh  fuit, b  only  a  neg?.iive  injury. 
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penciled  in  a  caufe,  before  any  defence  is  fet 
up,  and  where  no  defence  is  ever  intended  to 
be  fet  up.  The  fuilor  begins  his  incompre- 
henfible  operation,  by  dating  his  claim,  in 
what  is  called  a  Bill,  which  he  leaves  at  a  cer- 
tain office  belonging  to  the  court,  and  obtains 
an  order,  called  a  fubpcena,  for  fummoning 
the  defendant.  This  being  done,  the  court  re- 
quires the  defendant  to  fend  an  Attorney  to 
write  his  name  at  another  office  of  the  court. 
This  writing  the  name,  is  called  an  appear- 
ance ;  it  anfwers  no  poffible  purpofe,  but  that 
of  encreafing  expences  and  fees  of  office,  for 
which  it  is  a  powerful  engine.  For  if  the  de- 
fendant does  not  comply,  an  expence  of  thou- 
iands  of  pounds  may  be  made,  to  compel  him. 
A  capias,  a  procefs  for  outlawry,  a  commiffion 
of  rebellion,  and  an  order  and  commiffion  for 
Jequejlration,  are  purfued  in  their  proper  ro- 
tinc,  till  he  confents  to  write  his  name. 

If  the  plaintiff  has  property  to  go  through 
this  procefs,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  able  jufl  to 
keep  his  ground ;  and  his  caufe  is  in  every 
rcfpccl;  precifely  where  it  was  at  firft.  If  he 
has  not  fuflkient  property,  the  caufe  is  loft 
for  want  of  fees ;  and  he  is  no  better  than  if 
he  had  never  been  able  to  have  begun  the 
fuit. 

We  will  however  fuppofe  that  the  defend- 
ant very  good-naturedly  writes  his  name  ;  he 
is  then  entitled  to  a  certain  delay,  during 
which,  the  court  informs  him,  he  muft  plead 
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demur,  or  anfwer  to  the  bill.  When  this 
time  expires*  he  is  entitled  to  a  farther  delay 
of  four  weeks.  But  though  he  is  entitled  to 
this  farther  delay,  and  neither  the  plaintiff  nor 
the  court  can  refine  it ;  flill  he  muft  employ 
a  follicitor  to  make  a  brief  for  counfel  ;  and 
this  follicitor  muft  attend  the  counfel,  and  give 
him  and  his  clerk  their  fees,  for  moving  the 
court  for  this  delay,  which  cannot  be  refufed. 
The  counfel  muft  attend  the  court  and  make 
the  motion  ;  the  follicitor  muft  attend  the 
court,  and  pay  for  the  order,  entry  and  copy ; 
and  then  muft  caufe  it  to  be  fcrved. 

At  the  end  of  this  term  of  four  wecek,  the 
defendant  is  entitled  to  a  farther  delay  of  three 
weeks  \  which  again  cannot  be  refufed.  But 
he  muft  pay  his  follicitor  for  drawing  and  ea- 
groffing  a  petition  for  that  purpofe,  and  the 
petition  muft  be  prefented,  and  anfwered ;  for 
which  he  muft  pay ;  he  muft  alfo  pay  for  order, 
entry,  copy,  and  fervice.  At  the  end  of  thefe 
three  weeks  he  is  in  the  fame  manner  entitled 
to  a  farther  delay  of  two  weeks ;  but  the  fame 
farce  muft  be  afted  over  again,  to  obtain  it. 
And  a  very  folcmn  farce  is  it  to  the  parties,  a 
very  pleafant  farce  to  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  a  Very  ridiculous  farce  to  every  body  elfe. 

If,  during  all  this  time,  the  defendant  had 
ftopt  paying,  or  the  follicitor  had  ftopt  writin  ;f 
the  fame  procefs,  which  was  ufed  to  compel 
his  appearance,  muft  have  been  repeated :  to 
wit,  capias,  outlawry,  commiffion  of  rebellion^ 
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and/equejlration.  But  we  have  arrived  at  the 
time  when  the  defendant  is  in  duty  bound  to 
anfwer  to  the  bill  ;  and  here  if  he  docs  not 
anfwer,  then,  capias,  outlaway,  rebellion  and 
feqaejlration  again. 

Thefe  terms  mud  be  explained  to  the  read- 
er ;  and  this  is  the  bell  opportunity  to  do  it. 
For  the  caufe  flill  remaining  precifely  where 
it  was  at  firli,  we  may  fuppoie  it  fufficientiy  at 
relt,  not  to  move  during  the  explanation.    -A 
capias  is  an  order,  to  take  the  man,  and  hold 
him   in  goal  till  he  obeys  the   order  of  the 
court  ;  whether  it  be  to  write  his  name,  or  any 
thing  el fe.     The  word  outlawry  explains,  of 
irfelf,  this  horrid  engine    of  the  court.     A 
commiffion  of  rebellion  is  an  order  iffued,  af- 
tex  the  officer  with  the  capias  hasfearched  and 
cannot  find  the  man,  and  after  an  outlawry  has 
taken  place.     Ir  is  dire£led  to  other  perfons, 
requiring  them  to  take  up  the  man  who  was 
guilty   of  rebellion  in  refufing  to  write  his 
name.     But  as  the  officer  with  the  capias,  be- 
fore outlawry,  could  not  find  the  man,  the  if- 
fuing  the  commiflion  of  rebellion  now%  has  no 
Other  meaning  but  fees.     AJcque/i ration  is  ta- 
king the  whole  property  of  the  defendant  into 
the  hands  of  the  court.     And  when  this  is 
done  the   caufe  is  foon  done  alfo ;  for  no 
eflate  could  laft  long  there.     When  the  mo- 
ney is  gone,  the  proceedings  ceafe. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  defendant  has 
complied  with  all  orders  thus  far,  and  has 
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put  in  a  good  and  fufficient  anfwer.  Let  us 
leave  out  of  our  account  all  motions,  peti- 
tions, decrees,  orders,  &c.  for  amending  the 
bill,  for  referring  to  Matters  the  infufliciency 
of  anfwers>  reports  upon  thofe  anfwers,  and 
farther  anfwers,  and  exceptions  to  Matters' 
reports,  and  orders  and  decifions  relative  to 
them  ;  and,  inftead  of  enquiring  into  the  ex- 
pence  ofthefe,  let  us  go  back  and  afk  what  is 
tbeufeof  all,  or  of  any  part  of  this  procefs  ? 
Thirty  thoufand  Lawyers  (this  is  faid  to  be 
the  number  in  the  kingdom)  are  now  living 
onjuft  fuch  ftuffasthc  procefs  here  defcribed; 
and  I  call  on  them  all,  to  point  out  the  pur- 
pofe  that  any  of  it  ever  ferved,  or  even  can 
ferve,  to  their  clients. 

Ic  mutt  be  remembered,  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings thus  far,  were  to  end  in  three 
pretended  objefts to  compel  an  ap- 
pearance ;  to  obtain  the  vfual  and  legal 
time  for  the  defendant  to  prepare  his  an- 
fwer, and  to  compel  him  to  give  his  anfwer. 
For  the  appearance, which  is  the  folcmn  appel- 
lation given  to  the  afclion  of  wrriting  a  name, 
it  would  be  an  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  a 
child,  to  tell  him  that  this  could  be  of  any  fer. 
vice  towards  forwarding  juftice.  Next  comes 
the  fucceffion  of  applications  and  orders,  for 
time  to  anfwer  the  bill.  The  practice  of  the 
coun,  which  is  the  law  in  this  cafe,  allows  the 
defendant,  firfl  a  fhorc  term,  and  then  the  de- 
lay of  four  weeks,  three  weeks,  and  two  weeks; 
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which  in  all  reckonings,  unlefs  it  be  in  law, 
make  nine  weeks.  And  if  that  be  a  reafona- 
ble  time,  when  divided  into  three  parts,  why  is 
it  not  fo  before  it  is  divided  ?  And  if  neither 
the  party,  nor  the  court  nor  any  body  elfe, 
has  a  right  to  refufe  that  term  of  time,  why 
might  not  the  defendant  take  it,  without  the 
expence  of  a  flung  three  times?  The  remain- 
der of  the  procefs  goes  to  compel  the  defend- 
ant to  give  in  an  anfwer  to  the  bill.  And  what 
is  the  importance  of  an  anfwer?  To  folvethis 
cjucftion,  let  usconfider  the  objeft  of  the  bill, 
to  which  the  anfwer  is  required* 

The  bill  expreffes  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  points  out  the  nature  of  the  decree,  which 
he  prays  may  be  made  in  his  favor  againii  the 
defendant.  Notice  is  given  to  the  defendant, 
that  fuch  a  fuit  is  pending,  and  that  he  may 
appear  and  fhow  caufe  why  the  decree  fhould 
not  be  made.  Having  given  this  notice,  it  is 
not  only  cruel,  but  abfurd,  to  think  of  forcing 
him  to  defend  himfelf,  whether  he  will  or  no. 
One  would  fuppofe  it  little  to  the  purpofe,  to 
make  the  attempt.  Why  may  not  the  fubpee- 
na,  which  gives  notice  to  the  defendant,  point 
out  the  day,  beyond  which  he  cannot  give  an 
anfwer  ?  then  ir  he  choofes  to  defend,  hear 
him  candidly;  but  if  he  refufes  to  come,  and 
docs  not  choofe  to  defend, — proceed  in  the 
caufe;  he  is  willing  that  the  decree  fhould 
pafo.  Can  it  be  reafonable,— can  it  be  any 
thing  ihort  of  flat  contraction  and  nonfenfe, 
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to  compel  him  to  appear,  to  compel  him  to 
afk  for  a  delay>  and  to  compel  him  to  defend  ? 
Can  his  defence  be  neceffary  in  doing  juftice 
to  the  plaintiff  ?  And  if  he  will  not  defend 
himfelf  can  you  make  him  ?  Can  any  one  of 
the  whole  hoft  of  all  the  profcifrons  of  the  law, 
fhow  the  leaft  ihadow  of  ufe  in  all  this  fiou** 
rifh  of  procefs  thus  far  buty^ion  theonehand* 
and  opprejfion  on  the  other  ? 

To  proceed  through  all  the  forms,  to  the 
end  of  a  fait  in  Chancery,  would  be  to  write  a 
commentary  on  many  volumes  of  praftice,  and 
would  be  calling  the  patience  of  the  reader  to 
a  trial  from  which  it  would  certainly  fhrink. 
But  there  are  parts  as  much  worfe  than  what 
we  have  defcribed,  as  this  is  worfe  than  com- 
mon fenfe.     Strip  from  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  the  forms  that  are  perfefily  ufelefs  and 
opprefTive,  and  counfellors  will  have  much  left 
to  do ;  while  the  whole  order  of  attornies  and 
follicitorswill  fall  to  the  ground.     If  the  myf- 
teries  of  nonfenie  were  out  of  the  way,  a  coun- 
fcllor  who  was  called  upon  to  hazard  his  repu- 
tation on  the  manner  of  conducing  hisclient's 
caufe,  would  no  more  have  it  prepared  and 
brought  forward  by  an  attorney,  than  a  man  of 
bufinefs  would  hazard  his  fonune  by  doing; 
that  bufinefs  through  an  ignorant  agent  which 
he  could  more  eafily  do  himfelf.     The  quan- 
tity, of  writing,  really  neceffary,  *n  a  Ample 
and  dignified  fyftem  of  pra&ice,  is  fo  fmall,  as 
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to  be  perhaps  incredible  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  Englifli  procefs. 

I  have  feen  the  mode  of  conducing  this 
bufinefs  in  a  country,  where  the  common 
law  of  England  is  the  general  rule  of  decifion, 
and  where  the  adjudications  of  Weftminfter- 
hall  are  authorities,  as  much  as  they  are  in 
Great  Britain.  But  the  laws  of  that  country 
have  flripped  legal  procefs  of  its  principal  fol- 
lies ;  and  the  confequencc  is,  that  the  whole 
profeflion  of  attornies  and  follicitors  has  va- 
nifhed.  The  counfellor  does  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs of  his  client;  and  fo  fimple  is  the  opera- 
tion, that  a  man  may  with  eafe  commence,  and 
carry  through  every  ftage,  to  final  judgment 
and  execution,  five  hundred  caufes  in  a  year. 

And  the  whole  proceedings  in  all  thefe  fhall 
not  afford  writing  enough  to  employ  a  finglc 
clerk  one  hour  in  twenty-four.  The  pro- 
ceedings and  judgements  in  five  hundred 
caufes,  in  this  country,  would  fill  a  warchoufe. 
And  yet  in  that  country,  every  allegation  is 
neceflary  in  their  declaration  and  pleadings, 
which  is  ncceffary  in  Weftminfler-hall.  As 
they  are  not  paid  by  the  line,  their  declarations 
have  but  one  Count,  and  in  that  Count  there 
is  no  tautology.  And  fo  little  is  the  cxpence 
of  fuits,  where  no  more  is  done  than  is  nccef- 
fary  foijuftice;  that  judgement,  in  a  caufti 
where  there  is  no  defence,  may  be  obtained 
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for  lefs  than  ten  /hillings ;  and  every  perfon 
employed  be  fully  paid  for  his  fervice*. 

Men  who  are  habituated  to  the  expences  in- 
curred in  law-fuits  in  England,  will  fcarcely 
be  perfuaded  of  the  extent  to  which  a  reform 
would  be  carried,  on  a  general  deftru&ion  of 
abufes.  But  let  them  refleQ,  that  when  law 
proceedings  arc  ftripped  of  every  thing,  but 
what  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  requires,  there  is 
no  myfteryleft.  The  rational  part  that  re- 
mains is  loon  comprehended,  and  eafily  re- 
tained in  memory.    This  would  doubtlefs  aug- 

•  As  this  may  awaken  the  curiofity  of  fome  of  my  readers, 
I  will  give  the  details.  Suppofe  a  fuit  to  recover  money  due 
on  Note  or  Bond  ;  The  writ  and  declaration  arc  incorporated 
in  one  inftrument  ;  that  is,  the  declaration  is  contained  in  the 
writ.  The  fhcriff  is  ordered  to  read  this  to  the  defendant,  or 
leave  a  copy  at  his  dwelling,  at  lcaft  twelve  days  previous  to  the 
fitting  of  the  court.  This  writ  is  ufually  filled  up  in  a  well 
known  form,  in  a  printed  hlank  ;  of  which  a  man  may  with 
cafe  fill  a  hundred  in  a  day.  For  this  the  court  taxes  one  (hil- 
ling and  fix-pence,  the  fhcriff  if  he  has  no  travel  to  the  defen- 
dant, is  paid  fix-pence  for  reading  the  writ  to  him,  and  deliver- 
ing it  to  the  clerk  of  the  court.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  plain- 
tiff, or  of  his  lawyer,  (who  is  both  counsellor  and  folicitor)  to 
attend  the  court  on  the  firft  day  of  the  fitting  ;  and  then  the 
parties  in  all  caufes  arc  called  by  the  cryer.  For  this  attendance 
the  court  will  tax  three  millings  and  four-pence  halfpenny  ;  and 
if  the  defendant  intends  to  make  no  defence  he  will  not  anfwer 
when  called  ;  and  the  clerk  thereupon,  on  the  third  day  after 
calling,  if  no  motion  is  made  by  the  defendant,  enters  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff;  for  which  he  has  about  two  (hillings; 
one  (hilling  more  is  paid  for  a  writ  of  execution,  which  is  in  forn\ 
and  effect  ajfrr//j*/V/,a  capiat aJfalhf(uini<lumtzn&  zxitlegit  :  that 
is,  it  goes  againft  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor  ;  and  if 
the  (heriff  cannot  find  thofe,  he  is  to  take  the  body,  or  the  land. 
Added  to  thefe  cods,  there  is  a  duty  of  is*  6d.  to  government. 
Thefe  icvcrfel  charges  ere  an  ample  rsward  for  all  fcrvicct  ren- 
dered. 
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ment  the  number  of  fuits ;  for  it  would  open 
the  courts  to  vait  multitudes  of  people,  againft 
whom  they  are  now  effectually  fhut.  But  in 
proportion  as  it  increafed  the  number  of  law- 
fuits,  it  would  dimrnifh  the  quantity  ofla-w-bu* 
Jinefs ;  and  the  number  of  lawyers  would 
dwindle  to  one  tenth  of  what  it  is  at  prelent, 
in  the  country  above  alluded  to,  the  number 
of  men  fuppoued  by  this  profeffion  is  to  the 
whole  population,  as  one  to  4600.  Reduce 
the  lawyers  here  to  that  proportion,  and  there 
would  be  left  about  three  thoufand  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  afferted,  (I  know  not  on  what 
ground)  that  the  prefent  number  is  thirty  thou- 
iand.  Allowing  it  to  be  true,  an  army  of 
twenty-feven  thoufand  lawyers,  on  this  reform 
would  find  fome  other  employment.  But 
whether  the  red u8 ion  would  amount  to  the 
number  here  fuppofed,  or  to  half  of  it,  is  a 
queilion  of  little  moment.  Saving  the  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
fand men  in  a  ufelefs  occupation,  and  fending 
them  to  profitable  bufmefs,  however  impor- 
tant the  objeft  may  appear,  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  opening  the  door  of 
jufiice  to  the  people,  and  habituating  them  to 
an  eafy  and  well-known  method  of  demanding 
their  right. 

There  is  a  ftrange  idea  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land, (it  has  had  its  day  in  America)  that  it  is 
good  policy  to  raife  the  expences  of  legal 
proceedings  above  the  reach  of  the  lower  claf-* 
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fes  of  people  ;  as  it  leffens  the  number  of 
fuits.  This  kind  of  reafoning  appears  too 
abfurd  to  fupport  its  own  weight  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  it  would  be  beneath  our  ferious 
notice,  were  it  not  for  the  reflection,  that 
men  of  fuperficial  refearch  are  perpetually- 
caught  by  it.  the  human  mind  is  fitted,  from 
its  own  indolence,  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glare 
of  a  propofition  ;  and  to  receive  and  uuer  for 
truth,  what  it  never  gives  itfclf  the  trouble  to 
examine.  There  is  no  paradox  among  all 
the  enormities  of  defpotifm,  but  what  finds 
its  advocates  from  this  very  circumftance. 
We  muft  not  therefore  (corn  to  encounter 
an  argument  becaufe  it  is  foolifli.  The  bu- 
finds  of  fober  philofophy  is  often  a  tafk  of 
drudgery;  it  muft  fomctimes  liften  to  the 
moft  incoherent  clamours,  which  would  be 
unworthy  of  its  attention,  did  they  not  form 
a  part  of  the  general  din,  by  which  mankind 
are  deafened  and  mi  fled. 

For  a  man  to  bring  into  court  a  fuit  that 
is  manifeftly  unjuft,  is  a  crime  againft  the 
itate ;  to  hinder  him  from  bringing  one  that 
isjuft,is  a  crime  of  the  ftate  againft  him.  It 
is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  wildom  of  a  na- 
tion, to  fuppofe  that  no  method  can  be  dcviC 
ed  for  preventing  the  firftof  thefe  evils,  with- 
out running  into  the  laft ;  and  the  laft  is  ten 
times  the  greateft  of  the  two.  The  French, 
who  appear  to  have  been  deftined  to  give 
leflbns  to  the  world  by  the  wifdom  of  their 
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new  inftitutions,  as  well  as  by  the  folly  of  their 
old,  have  found  the  fccret  of  impofing  a 
fmall  fine  on  a  vexatious  plaintiff*;  and  of 
eftablifhing  many  other  regulations  on  this 
fubjeft,  which  effeflually  fhut  the  door  of  the 
tribunal  againft  the  oppreffor,  while  it  eafily 
opens  to  the  feebleft  cry  of  the  oppreffed. 

They  have  likewife  eftablifhed  a  method 
of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
to  every  human  creature  in  the  kingdom, 
however  ignorant  he  may  be  in  other  refpefts. 
They  are  printed  and  parted  up  on  public 
buildings  in  every  town  and  village,  and  read 
and  explained  by  the  curate  from  the  pulpit 
in  every  parifh.  It  is  in  contemplation  like- 
wife  to  inftitutc  a  general  fyftem  of  public  in- 
ftruftion,  on  a  more  ufeful  and  extenfive  plan 
than  has  ever  yet  been  devifed*  Several  en- 
lightened philofophersare  bufied  in  thefe  rc- 
fearches ;  and  feveral  focieties  are  formed, 
whole  objett  is  to  difcover  and  bring  for- 
ward the  bed  concerted  plan  for  this  impor- 
tant purpofe.  In  their  whole  fyftem  of  diftri- 
bu'ting  knowledge  and  juftice,  they  feem  to  be 
airning  at  a  degree  of  perfeftion  which  pro- 
mifes  great  fuccefs.  With  all  my  partiality 
for  the  iniiitutions  of  the  United  States,  I 
fhould  quote  them  (in  comparifon  to  thofe 
of  France)  with  lefs  confidence  on  the  fubjefl 
of  this  chapter,  than  of  any  other. 

In  the  adminiftration  or  juftice,  the  Ame- 
ricans are  too  much  attached  to  the  Englifh 
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forms;  which  fervc  to  increafe  the  expence 
and  to  myfticife    the   bufinefs,  to  a  degree 
that  is  manifeftly  incofiftent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  true  republic.     But  in  refpeft  to  Public 
Inftru&ion,    there    are  forne    circumftances 
which  deferve    to     be   mentioned   to  their 
praife.     I  am  going   to  fpeak  only  of  the 
particular  ftate  with  which    I  am    beft   ac- 
quainted.    How  many  of  the  others  are  bet- 
ter regulated  in  this  refpeft,  and  how  many 
are  worfe,  I  am  not  accurately    informed. 
This  ftate  (which  contains  lels  than  240,000 
inhabitants)   is  divided  into  about  one  hun- 
dred towns.     Thcfe  are  fub-divided  into  fmall 
portions,  called  fchool-diftri&s,  fuitable  for 
the  fupport  of  fmall  fchools.     Each  of  thefe 
diftri&s  has  a  drawback  on  the  ftate-treafury 
for  a  fum,  which  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
public  taxes  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
diftrift,  and  which  is  about  half  equal  to  the 
fupport  of  a  fchool-mafter.      But  this   fum 
can  be  drawn  only  on  condition,  that  a  fchool 
is  maintained  in  the  diitriCt. 

The  following  remarkable  confcquenccs 
feem  to  have  refulted  from  this  provifion  : 
There  is  not  perhaps  in  that  ftate,  a  perfon  of 
fix  years  old  and  of  common  intellects,  who 
cannot  read  ;  and  very  few  who  cannot  write 
and  caft  accounts ! — Befides  the  ufeful  books 
that  are  found  in  every  family,  it  is  computed 
that  there  are  in  the  ftate  about  three  hundred 
public  libraries,  which  have  been  formed  by 
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voluntary  fubfcription  among  the  people  of 
the  diflricts  and  the  parifhes ;  till  about  the 
year  1768,  which  was  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  the  fettlement  of 
the  flate,  no  capital  punifhment,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, had  been  inflicted  within  its  juris- 
diction, nor  any  perfon  convicted  of  a  capital 
offence  ;  fince  that  period,  very  few  have 
been  convicted,  and  thofc  few  are  generally 
Europeans  by  birth  and  education  5  there  is 
no  extreme  poverty  in  the  flate,  and  no  ex- 
traordinary wealth  accumulated  by  indi- 
viduals. 

It  would  be  abfurdto  fuppofc,  that  Pub- 
lic Inftruction  is  by  any  means  carried  to  the 
perfeBion  that  it  ought  to  be,  in  this  or  any 
other  ftate  in  the  univerfe.  But  this  expe- 
riment proves,  that  good  morals  and  equal 
liberty  are  reciprocal  caufes  and  effects  ;  and 
that  they  are  both  the  parents  of  national 
happinefs,  and  of  great  profperity. 

All  governments  that  lay  any  claim  to  re- 
fpe&abilify  or  jufticc  have  profenhed  the  idea 
of  cx-pcfc-faBo  laws,  or  laws  made  after  the 
performance  of  an  action,  conftituting  that 
action  a  crime,  and  punifliing  the  party  for  a 
thing  that  was  innocent  at  the  time  of  its  be- 
ing done.  Such  laws  would  be  fo  flagrant  a 
violation  of  natural  right,  that  in  the  French 
and  feverai  of  the  American  State  Conftkuti- 
ons,  they  arc  folcmnly  interdicted  in  their 
Declarations  of  Rights.    This  profcription  is 
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likewife  confidered  as  a  fundamental  article 
of  Englifh  liberty  and  almolt  the  only  one 
that  has  not  been  habitually  violated,  within 
the  prefent  century.  Bat  let  us  rcfort  torea- 
fon  and  juftice,  and  afk  what  i$  the  difference 
between  a  violation  of  this  article,  and  the  ob- 
fervancc  of  that  tremendous  maxim  of  juriC 
prudence,  common  to  all  the  nations  above-* 
mentioned,  ignorantia  legis  ntmincm  excufai  ? 
Mod  of  the  laws  of  fociety  are  pofitive  re- 
gulations, not  taught  by  nature.  Indeed, 
fuch  only  are  applicable  to  the  fubje£t  now 
in  queftion.  For  ignorantia  legis  can  have 
reference  only  to  laws  arifing  out  of  fociety, 
in  which  our  natural  feelings  have  no  con- 
cern ;  and  where  a  man  is  ignorant  o  f  fuch 
a  law,  he  is  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  tie  law 
did  not  exifl.  To  read  it  to  him  from  the 
tribunal,  where  he  flands  arraigned  for  the 
breach  of  it,  is  to  him  precifely  the  fame 
thing  as  it  would  be  to  originate  ic  at  the  iamc 
time  by  the  fame  tribunal,  for  the  ex  prefs 
purpofe  of  his  condemnation.  The  law  till 
then,  as  relative  to  him,  is  not  in  being.  He 
is  therefore  in  the  fame  predicament  that  the 
fociety  in  general  would  be,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  an  ex-pojl-fafto  law.  Hence:  we 
ought  to  conclude  that,  as  it  feems  dif  ficult 
for  a  government  to  difpenfe  with  the  m  axira 
above-mentioned,  a  free  people  ough  t,  in 
their  declaration  of  rights,  to  provide  for  uni- 
vcrfal  public  inftru&ion.     If  they  neglect  to 
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do  this,  and  mean  to  avoid  the  abfurdity  of 
a  fclf-deftroying  policy,  fay  adhering  to  a 
fyftem  of  juftice  which  would  prefcrvc  a  dig- 
nity and  infpire  a  confidence  worthy  the  name 
of  liberty,  they  ought  to  reject  the  maxim 
altogether;  and  infert  in  their  declaration  of 
rights,  that  inftruEtion  alone  can  conftitute  a 
duty  ;  and  that  laws  can  enforce  no  obedi- 
ence, but  where  they  arc  explained. 

It  is  truly  hard  and  fufheiently  to  be  re- 
gretcd,   that   any  part  of  fociety  fhould  be 
obliged  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  to 
which  they  have  not  literally  and  perfonally 
confented.     Such  is  the  ftate  of  things  ;  it  is 
necefiary  that  a  majority  fhould  govern.     If 
it  be  an  evil  to  obey  a  law  to  which  we  have 
not  confented,  it  is  at  leaft  a  necefiary  evil  • 
but  to  compel  a  compliance  with  orders  which 
are  unknown,  is  carrying  injuflice  beyond 
the  bounds  of  neceffity;    it  is  abfurd,   and 
even  impoffible.     Laws  in  this  cafe  may  be 
avenged,  but  cannot  be  obeyed ;  they  may 
infpire  terror,  but  can  never  command  re- 
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PEEDILY  will  be  publifhed  the  fecond 
part  of  this  work  ;  in  which  will  be  treated 
the  four  laft;  fubjefts  mentioned  in  the  plan, 
as  explained  in  the  Introduction  :  viz.  Re- 
venue and  Public  Expenditure,  Means  of  Sub- 
Jijlence,  Literature,  Sciences  and  Arts,  War 
and  Peace. 
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OON  after  the  publication  of  the 
Firji  Part  of  this  work,  in  February  1 792, 
my  attention  was  called  to  other  objefts, 
and  it  became  impoflible  for  me  to  finifh 
the  Second  Part  fo  foon  as  I  intended. 
I  left  England  in  November  laft ;  and, 
not  having  then  completed  the  three  laft 
chapters  propofed  in  the  Introduction,  I 
left  this  chapter  on  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture in  the  hands  of  the  bookfeller,  de- 
firing  him  to  publifh  it  by  itfelf.  But  the 
violent  attacks  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prels 
in  that  country,  which  took  place  about 
that  time,  induced  him  to  fupprels  the 
publication  of  this,  and  to  difcontinue  the 
fale  of  the  other.  He  has  lately  fent  me 
the  Manufcript  ;  which  I  now  offer, 
without  any  alteration,  to  the  Englifli 
Prefs  in  Paris. 

JOEL  BARLOW. 

Paris  27  Sept.  1793* 
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CHAP.    V. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure* 

A  Nation  is  furely  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, when  the  principal  object  of 
its  government  is  the  increafe  of  its  public 
revenue*  Such  a  ftate  of  things  is  in  re- 
ality a  perpetual  warfare  between  the 
few  individuals  who  govern,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  labour.  Or,  to 
call  things  by  their  proper  names,  and 
ufe  the  only  language  which  the  moral 
nature  of  the  cafe  will  juftify,  the  real 
occupation  of  the  governors  is  either  to 
plunder  or  tofteal,  as  will  beft  anfwer  their 
purpofe  ;  while  the  bufinefs  of  the  people 
is  to  fecrete  their  property  by  fraud,  or 
to  give  it  peaceably  up,  in  proportion  as 

B  the 
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the  other  party  demands  it ;  and  then,  as 
a  confequence  of  being  driven  to  this 
neceffity,  they  flacken  their  induftry,  and 
become  miferable  through  idlenefs  ;  in 
order  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  labour- 
ing for  thofe  they  hate. 

The  art  of  conftru&ing  governments 
has  ufually  been  to  organize  the  State  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  this  operation  could 
be  carried  on  to  the  beft  advantage  for  the 
administrators ;  and  the  art  of  adminiftring 
thofe  governments  has  been,  fo  to  vary 
the  means  of  feizing  upon  private  pro- 
perty, as  to  bring  the  greateft  poffible 
quantity  into  the  public  coffers,  without 
exciting  infurre&ions.  Thofe  govern- 
ments which  are  called  defpotic,  deal 
more  in  open  plunder ;  thofe  that  Call 
themfelves  free,  and  a&  under  the  cloak 
of  what  they  teach  the  people  to  reverence 
as  a  conftitution,  are  driven  to  the  arts 
of  ftealing.  Thefe  have  fucceeded  better 
by  theft  than  the  others  have  by  plunder; 

and 
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and  this  is  the  principal  difference  by 
which  they  can  be  diftinguifhed.  Under 
thefe  conjlitutional  governments  the  peo- 
ple are  more  induftrious,  and  create 
property  /after  ;  becaufe  they  are  not 
ienfible  in  what  manner  and  in  what 
quantities  it  is  taken  from  them.  The 
adminiftration,  in  this  cafe,  operates  by 
a  compound  movement ;  one  is  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  work,  and  the  other 
to  take  from  them  their  earnings. 

In  this  view  of  government,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  Ihould  be  confidered  as  a 
curious  and  complicated  machine,  too 
myfterious  for  vulgar  contemplation,  ca- 
pable of  being  moved  by  none  but  ex- 
perienced hands,  and  fubje<fl  to  fall  in 
pieces  by  the  (lighteft  attempt  at  inno- 
vation or  improvement.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  church  and  an  army  fhould  be 
deemed  neceflary  for  its  fupport;  and 
that  the  double  guilt  of  impiety  and  re- 
bellion fhould  follow  the  man  who  offers 

Bz  to 
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to  enter  its  dark  fan&uary  with  the  pro- 
fane light  of  reafon.  It  is  not  furprifing 
that  kings  and  priefts  ihould  be  fuppofed 
to  have  derived  their  authority  from  God, 
fince  it  is  evidently  not  given  them  by 
men  ;  that  they  fhould  trace  to  a  fuper- 
natural  fource  claims  which  nature  never 
has  recognized,  and  which  are  at  war 
with  every  principle  of  fociety. 

I  conftantly  bear  in  mind,  that  there 
is  a  refpe&able  clafs  of  men  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  who,  whether  im- 
mediately interefted  in  the  adminiftration 
of  the  governments  or  not,  are  con- 
fcientioufly  attached  to  the  old  eftablifhed 
forms.  I  know  not  how  much  pain  it 
may  give  them  to  fee  expofed  to  public 
view  the  various  combinations  of  iniquity 
which  appear  to  me  to  compofe  the 
fyftem.  But  I  fhould  pay  a  real  com- 
pliment to  their  fenfibility,  in  fuppofing 
that  their  ano-uifh  can  be  as  srreat  on 
viewing  the  pi&ure,  as  mine  has  been 

in 
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in  attempting  to  draw  it;  or,  that  they 
can  fhudder  as  much  at  the  profpedt:  of  a 
change,  as  I  have  done  in  contemplating 
fociety  under  the  diftortions  of  its  prefent 
organization.  I  fee  the  noble  nature  of 
man  fo  cruelly  debafed, — I  fee  the  horfe 
and  the  dog  in  fo  many  inftances  raifed 
to  a  rank  far  fuperior  to  beings  whom 
I  muft  acknowledge  as  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  whom  my  heart  cannot  but 
embrace  with  a  fraternal  affe&ion  which 
muft  increafe  with  the  infults  I  fee  them 
fuffer, — I  fee  the  pride  of  power  and  of 
rank  mounted  to  fo  ungovernable  a  height 
in  thofe  whom  accident  has  called  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  nations, —  I  fee  the 
faculty  of  reafon  fo  completely  dormant 
in  both  thefc  claffes,  and  morality,  the 
indifpenfable  bond  of  union  among  men, 
fo  effe&ually  banifhed  by  the  unnatural 
combinations,  which  in  Europe  are  called 
Society,  —  that  I  have  been  almofl  de- 
termined to  relinquifh  the  difagreeable 
talk  which  I  had    prefcribed  to  myfelf 

in 
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in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  and,  re- 
turning to  my  country,  endeavour  in  the 
new  world  to  forget  the  miferies  of  the 
old. 

But  I  refleft  that  the    contemplation 
of  thefe  miferies  has  already  left  an  im- 
preffion  on  my  mind  too  deep  to  be  eafily 
effaced. — I   am  likewife  convinced  that 
all  the  moral  evils  under  which  we  la- 
bour,  may  be  traced  without  difficulty 
to  their  proper  fource, — that  the  fpirit  of 
investigation,  which   the    French  revo- 
lution has   awakened  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  is  ftimulating  the  people  to  pur- 
fue  the   enquiry,  and  will  confequently 
lead  them  to  apply  the  remedy.     Under 
this  pro(pe£t,  every  perfon  who  but  thinks 
he  can  throw  the  leaft  light  upon  the 
fubjeft,  is  called  upon  for  his  affiftance  ; 
and  this  duty  to  his  fellow-creatures  be- 
comes more  imperious,  as  it  is  increafed 
by  the  probability  of  fuccefs. 

In 
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In  considering  the  fubjedt  of  Revenue 
end  Expenditure^  as  in  other  articles  that 
I  have  treated,  I  fhall  confine  rnyfelf 
chiefly  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  iyftem  j 
only  noticing  its  effect  on  the  moral 
habits  of  men;  habits  which  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  vital  principles  of  fociety, 
and  which  ought  always  to  be  kept  in 
view  as  the  firft  objedt  of  government, 
both  in  its  original  conftitution  and  in 
every  part  of  its  adminiftxation.  I  was 
indeed  fenfible  that  this  fubjeft  would  re- 
quire more  details  $  and  that  it  might  be 
ufeful  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the  quantity 
of  contributions  necefTary  for  any  given 
portion  of  mankind  united  in  a  national 
intereft  ;  as  we  might  thus  be  convinced 
how  fmall  a  revenue  would  be  fufficient 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  a  rational  govern- 
ment. But  I  -find  rnyfelf  happily  relieved 
from  this  part  of  my  talk,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fecond  part  of  the  Rights  of 
Man j  in  which  this  branch  of  the  fubjeel 
is  treated   in   that   perfpicuous    manner 

which 
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which  might  be  expe&ed  from  its  author; 
a  man  whom  T  confider  as  a  luminary  of 
the  age,  and  one  of  the  greateft  bene- 
fa&ors  of  mankind.  Neither  my  work, 
nor  any  other  that  fhall  be  written  for 
ages  to  come,  will  furely  find  a  reader, 
who  will  not  have  read  the  Rights  of 
Man. 

Men  are  gregarious  in  their  nature  ; 
they  form  together  in  fociety,  not  merely 
from  neceffity,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  foli- 
tude,  but  from  inclination  and  mutual  at- 
tachment. They  find  a  pofitive  pleafure 
in  yielding  affiftance  to  each  other,  in 
communicating  their  thoughts  and  im- 
proving  their  faculties.  This  difpofition 
in  man  is  the  fource  of  morals;  they  have 
their  foundation  ia  nature,  and  receive 
their  nourifhment  from  fociety.  The 
different  portions  of  this  fociety,  that  call 
themfelves  nations,  have  generally  efta- 
blifhed  the  principle  of  fecuring  to  the 
individuals  who   compofe  a  nation,  the 

exclufive 
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exclufive  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labour ;  referving  however  to  the 
governing  power  the  right  to  reclaim 
from  time  to  time  fb  much  of  the  pro- 
perty and  labour  of  individuals  as  fhall  be 
deemed  neceflary  for  the  public  fervice. 
This  is  the  general  bafis  on  which  pro- 
perty, public  and  private,  has  hitherto 
been  founded.  Nations  have  proceeded 
no  farther.  Perhaps  in  a  more  improved 
ftate  of  fociety,  the  time  will  come, 
when  a  different  fyftem  may  be  intro- 
duced ;  when  it  fhall  be  found  more  con- 
genial to  the  focial  nature  of  man  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  feparate  property, 
and  with  that  the  numerous  evils  which 
feem  to  be  entailed  upon  it.  But  it  is 
not  my  intention  in  this  work  to  enter 
upon  that  enquiry. 

When  the  feudal  fyftem,  with  all  its 
ferocities,  was  in  full  operation,  the  fu- 
perior  lord,  who  reprefented  the  power 
of  the  ftate,  granted  the  lands  to  his  im- 
mediate 
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mediate  vafTals,  on  condition  of  military 
fervice.  They  engaged  to  ferve  in  the 
wars  of  the  lord  paramount  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  at  their 
own  expence.  Thus  they  fHpulated  as 
to  the  quantity  of  fervice  ;  but  gave  up 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  to  the 
objedi  of  the  war.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  revenue  fyftem  of  modern  Europe  ; 
and  it  began  by  debafing  the  minds  of  the 
whole  community ;  as  it  hurried  them 
into  actions,  of  which  they  were  not  to 
enquire  into  the  juftice  or  propriety. 
Then  came  the  focage  tenures ;  which 
v/ere  lands  granted  to  another  clafs  of 
vaffals,  on  condition  of  ploughing  the 
lords  fields  and  performing  his  huibandry. 
This  was  a  more  rational  kind  of  fervice; 
though,  by  a  fhocking  pervertion  of 
terms,  it  was  called  lefs  honourable. 

In  proportion  as  war  became  lefs  pro- 
dtuflivej  and  its  profits  more  precarious, 
than   thofe  of  hufbandry,    the    tenures 

upon 
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upon  knight-fervice  were  converted  into 
focage-tenures ;  and  finally  it  was  found 
convenient  in  moil  cafes,    efpecially  in 
England,    to    make   a   commutation   of 
the  whole  into  moneyj   in  certain  fixed 
fums ;  and  this,  by  its  fubfequent  modifi-* 
cations  and  extenfions,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  a  land-tax.     Thefe  feudal  re- 
venues of  the  crown,  though  they  were 
fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  for  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  government,  were  capable  of 
being  increafed  on  any  extraordinary  oc- 
cafion  ;  and  luch  extraordinary  occafions 
were  fure  to  happen,  as  often  as  the  go- 
vernment chofe  to   draw  more   money 
from  the  people.    It  began  this  operation 
under  the  name  of  aids  to  the  kin^  {lib- 
fidia  regis ;    and,  in  England  (before  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  work  the  engine 
by  regular  parliaments}  various  expedients 
wereufed  to  raife  from,  different  claffes  or 
the  community  thefe  extraordinary  aids. 
In  many  cafes  the  authority  of  the  pope 
was  brought  in  to  the  aijiftance  of  the 

king, 
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king,  to  enable  him  to  levy  money  for 
the  court.  The  pope,  as  head  of  the 
church,  received  a  revenue  from  the 
people  of  England  through  the  Englifh 
clergy ;  and  the  king,  on  certain  occafions, 
agreed  with  him  that  he  fiiould  double 

o 

his  demand  ;  on  condition  that  the  addi- 
tional fum  to  be  raifed,  fhould  be  divided 
between  themfelves.* 

A   perpetual   pretext  for   thefe   addi- 
tional impofitions  was  always  to  be  found 
in  foreign  wars.     Edward  the  Firft  muft 
fubdue  the  Welch ;  a  long  fucceffion  of 
kings  made  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  nation 
to  confift   in  the  redu&ion  of  Ireland  ; 
others,  in  conquering  the  tomb  of  Chrift  ; 
and  others,  the  crown  of  France.     But 
in  common  occurrencies,  where  the  call 
for  money  could  not  be  predicated  on  any 
national  obje£t  fufficiently  glaring  to  ex- 
cite the  enthufialm  or  roufe  the  fears  of 

the 

*  Cunningham's  Hiftory  of  Taxes,  page  6. 
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the  people,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  king 
to  detach  fbme  particular  clafles  of  the 
community  from  the  common  intereft, 
and  to  extort  money  from  them,  as  from 
a  common  enemy.  Thus  all  ftrangers 
were  heavily  taxed  on  coming  into  the 
realm ;  thus  Jews,  with  all  the  wealth 
they  pofleffed,  were  declared  to  be  the 
abfolute  property  of  the  king ;  *  thus, 
after  the  religion  of  the  government  was 
changed,  the  papifts  and  non-jurors  were 
taxed  double  to  the  profeffors  of  the  na- 
tional religion ;  and  thus  the  king  could 
take  a  favage  advantage  of  the  misfortunes 
of  individuals,  and  feize  their  property, 
under  the  title  of  wrecks,  waifs,  treafure* 
trove,  Jlrays,  amercements  and  forfeitures. 

Thefe, 

*  In  one  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor 
(which  was  repeatedly  enforced  long  after  the  con- 
queft,  and  perhaps  is  not  repealed  to  this  day)  the 
claufe  refpecYing  the  Jews  is  in  thefe  words :  Judcei 
et  omnia  fua  funt  regis  \  quod  in  quifpiam  dcUnuent  eos9 
vrfpecumam  torum,  perquirat  rex,  Ji  vult,  tanquamfuum 
proprivm. 
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Thefe,  and  a  vaft  variety  of  other  in- 
ventions, have  been  pra&ifed  by  the 
Englifh  government,  to  legalize  partial 
robberies,  and  take  poffeflion  of  the  peo- 
ple's money,  without  the  trouble  of  afki ng 
fork.  But  all  thefe  means  were  infufficient 
to  fupply  the  unlimited  expences  of  a  go- 
vernment founded  on  Orders,  Privileges, 
Rank  and  Ignorance,  The  mod  effec- 
tual way  to  carry  on  the  great  bnfinefs  of 
revenue  was  found  to  be  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  parliament  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  the  farce  of  reprefentation  has 
been  a&ed  over  in  this  country,  to  much 
better  effeft  than  any  fpecies  of  fraud 'or 
violence  has  been  in  any  other. 

It  would  be  an  infult  to  the  underftand- 
ing  of  any  reader  at  this  day,  to  defcribe 
to  him  a  thing  ib  well  known,  as  the 
manner  in  which  this  game  is  played 
between  the  different  branches  of  the 
government.  The  fecret  is  out ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  iyftem,  who  ufed  to 

be 
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be  occupied  in  concealing  its  operation, 
are  now  engaged  in  defending  it.  The 
drift  of  their  defence  is  to  change  the 
mode  of  the  deception  ;  and  perfuade  the 
people  by  argument ',  to  fuffer  to  pals  be- 
fore their  eyes  in  open  day-light,  fcenes 
which  have  hitherto  been  a&ed  only  in 
the  dark.  The  curtain  has  fallen  from 
their  hands ;  and  they  now  declare  that 
the  play  can  go  on  without  it.  This 
for  England,  forms  a  new  era  in  cabinet 
politics.  While  the  fyftem  remains  the 
fame,  the  fcheme  for  carrying  it  on  is 
totally  new-modelled ;  and,  like  other 
novelties  in  the  courfe  of  human  im- 
provement, it  becomes  a  proper  fiibjeft 
of  our  inveftigation. 

I  have  known  a  juggler,  who,  after 
having  for  a  long  time  excited  wonder 
and  drawn  money  from  the  multitude, 
by  tricks  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  the 
effeft  of  magic,  would  come  forward 
with  an  engaging  franknefs,  and  declare 

that 
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that  there  was  really  nothing  fupernatural 
in  the  art ;  that  it  was  only  the  effe&  of 
a  little  experience  and  attention  to  phy- 
fical  caufes,  not  beyond  the  capacity  of 
any  one  in  the  company  ;  that,  though 
he  had  deceived  them  thus  far,  he  was 
now  ready  to  undeceive  them ;  and,  for 
another  fee,  he  would  go  through  the 
fame  courfe  again,  with  the  explanations. 
This  ingenuous  confeffion  redoubled  their 
curiofity  ;  the  fpeftators  continued  their 
attention,  and  renewed  their  contribu- 
tions. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain,  un- 
der King,  Lords  and  Boroughs,  is  now 
defended,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
by  arguments  unknown  to  former  poli- 
ticians. As  nearly  as  any  words,  except 
the  right  ones,  can  exprels  the  full  force 
of  thefe  arguments,  they  are  ftated  by 
their  authors  in  the  following  language  : 
"  No  people  ever  has  been  or  ever  can 
be  capable  of  knowing  what  is  for  their 

own 
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own  gcod,  of  making  their  own  laws,  or 
of  pretending  to  underftand  them  after 
they  are  made :  as  the  people  of  England, 
during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
imbibed  a  different  opinion,  it  has  been 
thought  beft,  efpecially  fince  the  laft  re- 
volution, to  cherifh  them  in  their  error, 
in  order  to  come  more  eafily  at  their 
money.  We  therefore  told  them  that 
they  were  free  ;  that  they,  as  Englifh- 
men,  ought  to  be  free,  becaufe  their 
tuiceftor3  were  fo  ;  that  Englifh  liberty 
was  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world ;  that  the  French  were  their  na- 
tural enemies,  becaufe  they  were  flaves ; 
and  it  was  neceflary  to  make  a  war  once 
in  feven  years,  to  keep  up  this  idea ;  that 
we  were  forry  for  the  increafing  burthen 
of  their  taxes  ;  but  that  was  a  circum- 
ftance  not  to  be  regarded  by  a  free  peo- 
ple, as  they  had  the  privilege  of  taxing 
themfelves,  and  their  taxes  were  the 
price  of  their  freedom  in  church  and 
ftate  ;  that,  we  intended  to  lefTen  their 

C  burthens 
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burthens  as  foon  as  the  enemies  to  our 
religion  and  to  our  happy  constitution 
were  deftroyed.  But  now,  gentlemen, 
we  fee  you  have  difcovered,  and  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge,  that  this  was 
all  a  deception  :  as  to  liberty  it  is  but  a 
name  ;  man  gives  it  up  on  entering  into 
Society,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
being  governed  ;  it  never  was  nor  ever 
will  be,  realized  by  any  nation  under 
heaven  ;  witnefs  the  horrors  of  pretended 
liberty  in  France,  the  daily  aflaflinations 
and  perpetual  robberies  which  you  fee  in 
Mr.  Burke's  book  from  becfinnino*  to  end; 
witnefs  the  late  infatuation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  who,  already  recovering  their 
fenfes,  and  fick  of  their  boafted  indepen- 
dence,* are  now  wifhing  to  return  to 
the  protection  of  their  mother-country, 
where  they  could   purchafe  their   laws 

ready 

*  This  is  a  ferious  argument,  ufed  by  fevcral  writers 
as  well  as  parliamentary  arvl  cofree-houfe  orators,  to 
prove  that  liberty  cannot  exift  in  any  country.  See 
.Dr.  Talbam  and  others. 
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ready  made  by  us,  who  underftand  the 
bufinofs  ;  as  to  the  church,  we  are  con- 
vinced it  is  no  matter  on  what  fort  of 
religion  it  is  founded,  provided  it  be 
well  conne&ed  with  the  ftate.  We  fliall 
fay  nothing  in  future  of  the  burthen  of 
taxes,  as  it  has  been  falfty  called,  the 
phrafe  itfelf  has  no  longer  any  meaning ; 
it  is  now  clearly  known  that  public  taxes 
are,  in  themfelves,  a  public  benefit  ; 
every  well-wifher  to  his  country  muffc 
wifh  them  to  increafe  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  mul- 
tiply the  occalions  for  creating  them; 
for  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  good  fub- 
je&s,  that  a  national  debt  is  national  pros- 
perity, and  that  we  grow  rich  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  we  pay  out.  We  are 
as  frank  to  confefs,  as  any  caveller  is  to 
afTert,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
not  a  reprefentation  of  the  people  ;  it  has 
no  connexion  with  them,  and  it  is  no 
longer  to  our  purpofe  to  fuppofe  that  it 
lias ;  for  the  people  have  nothing  to  do 

C  2  with 
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with  the  government,  except  to  be  go- 
verned ;  but  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
retained  in  the  (late,  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  the  other  branches  of  the  legiflature, 
and  that  courts  and  armies  are  retained, 
for  the  fake  of  increafing  the  wealth  and 
happinefs  of  the  people  in  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  revenue/* 

Let  any  perfbn  look  over  the  whole 
chaos  of  writings  and  fpeeches  that  have 
been  publifhed  within  the  laft  year  againft 
innovations  in  the  government,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  will  fcarcely  find  an  argument 
more  or  lefs  than  what  are  here  com- 
prized. Now  this  is  clearly  a  different 
ground  from  what  has  heretofore  been 
taken  in  this  country  for  the  fupport  of 
the  old  iyftem.  It  ufed  to  be  thought 
neceffary  to  flatter  and  deceive  ;  but  here 
every  thing  is  open  and  candid.  Mr. 
Burke,  in  a  frenzy  of  paflion,  has  drawn 
away  the  veil ;  and  ariftocracy,  like  a 
decayed  pro/lit ute,  whom  painting  and 

patching 
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patching  will  no  longer  embellifh,  throws 
off  her  covering,  to  get  a  livelihood  by 

difplaying  her  uglinefs. 

It  is  hard  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
on  the  fuccefs  of  a  project  fo  new ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  extremely  improbable 
that  the  naked  deformities  of  defpotifm 
can  long  be  pleafing  to  a  nation  fb  en- 
lightened as  the  one  to  which  thefe  ar- 
guments  are  addreffed.  I  cannot  but 
think  they  are  ill  addreffed,  and  that 
their  authors  have  miffed  their  policy 
in  fuffering  the  people  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  true  fituation.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  has  given 
them  different  advice.  He,  like  moft  other 
great  men,  is  lefs  known  by  his  writings 
than  his  actions;  but  he  left  apofthumous 
work>  called  a  Political  T'eftament)  which 
has  been  remarkably  negle&ed  by  thofc 
for  whofe  good  it  was  intended ;  and 
by  none  more  than  by  the  prefent  friends 
of  ariftocracy  in  England.  That  pro- 
found 


If 
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found  politician  obferves,  "  Thatfubje&s 
"  with  knowledge,  fenfe  or  reafon,  are 
11  as  monftrous  as  a  beaft  with  an  hun- 
"  dred  eyes,  and  that  fuch  a  beaft  would 
*'  never  bear  its  burthen  peaceably.  The 
people  muft  be  hood-winked,  or  rather 
blinded,  if  you  would  have  them  tame 
and  patient  drudges.  In  fhort,  you 
mufi  treat  them  every  way  like  pack- 
"  horfes  or  mules,  not  excepting  the 
"  bells  about  their  necks ;  which  by 
"  their  perpetual  jingling,  may  be  of 
u  ufe  to  drown  their  cares." 

It  muift  be  obferved,  however,  that 
in  the  bufinefs  of  taxation,  which  is 
nearly  all  the  bufinefs  of  a  public  na- 
ture that  is  done  by  the  government 
in  England ;  a  policy  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Richelieu  has  been  prac- 
ticed with  great  fuccefs.  The  ao-oregate 
quantity  of  the  revenue  raifed  upon  the 
people  has  indeed  been  fomewhat  known ; 
but  the  portion  paid  by  each  individual, 

and 
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and  the  time>  manner  and  reafon  of  his 
paying  it,  are  circumftances  enveloped  in 
total  darknefs.  To  keep  the  fubje&  ig- 
norant of  thefe  things  is  the  great  fecret 
in  the  modern  fcience  of  finance.  The 
money  he  pays  to  government  being  in- 
corporated with  every  thing  on  which 
he  lives,  all  that  he  can  know  of  the 
matter  is,  that  whether  he  eats,  drinks 
or  deeps,  walks  or  rides,  fees  the  light 
or  breathes  the  air, — whatever  he  does, 
drains  from  him  a  tax ;  and  this  tax  is  to 
fupport  the  luxury  of  thofe  who  tell  him 
they  are  born  to  govern.  But  on  which 
of  thefe  fun&ions  the  tax  falls  the  heavi- 
eft,  —  whether  the  greateft  proportion 
lies  upon  his  bread  or  his  beer,  his  fhoes 
or  his  hat,  his  labours  or  his  pleaflires, 
his  virtues  or  his  vices,  it  is  impoffible 
for  any  man  to  know.  As  therefore  he 
cannot  difpenfe  with  the  whole  of  his 
animal  functions,  without  ceafing  to  ex- 
ift,  and  as  this  expedient  is  not  often 
fo   eligible  as  fubmitting  to  the  impo- 

fition, 
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fition,    there  is  no  danger  but  the  tax 
will  be  collected. 

It  is  difficult  to  defcribe,  perhaps  in> 
poffible  to  conceive,  the  quantity  of  evils 
wrought  in  fociety  from  this  mode  of 
colle&ing  revenue  by  deception ;  or  lay- 
ing the  duty  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
people  fhall  not  be  fenfible  when  or  how 
it  is  paid.  This  is  extremely  unlike  that 
manly  principle  of  mutual  confidence  on 
which  men  unite  in  fociety.  It  is  the 
reverfe  of  that  conduct,  which,  arifing 
from  the  open  Integrity  of  our  own 
hearts,  is  the  guarantee  of  integrity  in 
others.  It  is  a  policy  that  muft  have 
originated  from  two  contending  interefts 
in  the  nation,  from  a  jealouiy  of  their 
own  power  in  the  legiflative  body,  from 
a  knowledge  that  fomethins:  was  wrone 
in  themfelves  or  in  the  iyftem,  and  from 
a  confcioufnefs  that  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  were  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  fup- 
ported.  t 
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I  am  aware  that  in  the  do&rine  which 
I  fhall  labour  to  eftablifli  on  this  ful> 
je<5t,  I  fhall  have  to  encounter  the  whole 
weight  of  opinion  of  modern  times.  Men 
of  all  parties,  and  of  all  defcriptions,  both 
the  friends,  and  the  enemies  of  equal 
liberty,  feem  to  be  agreed  in  one  point 
relative  to  public  contributions  :  That 
the  tax  Jhould  be  fo  far  difguifedy  as  to 
render  the  payment  imperceptible  at  the 
time  of  paying  it.  This  is  almoft  the 
only  point  in  which  the  old  and  new 
fyftems  agree,  in  thofe  countries  where 
a  change  of  principle  has  taken  place  ; 
it  is  one  of  thofe  rare  pofitions,  on 
which  theorifts  themfelves  have  formed 
but  one  opinion.  It  is  therefore  not 
without  much  refle&ion,  and  as  great  a 
degree  of  caution  as  a  ferious  advocate 
for  truth  ought  ever  to  obferve,  that 
I  fhall  proceed  to  examine  a  pofition, 
which,  refting  on  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  has  not  yet  been 
fhaken  by  enquiry. 

I  will 
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I  will  begin  by  acknowledging  the 
force  of  two  obfervations,  which  go  to 
the  fupport  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  as  it 
applies  to  moft  of  the  exifting  govern- 
ments and  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety 
in  Europe:  I.  As  long  as  public  revenues 
muft  remain  as  great  as  they  now  are^ 
and  as  difproportioned  to  the  abilities  of 
the  people,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
difguife  the  taxes  on  which  they  depend  ; 
other  wife  they  cannot  be  colle&ed.  2.  As 
long  as  thefe  revenues  are  applied  to  the 
purpofes  to  which  they  now  are,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  collect  them  but  by  fraud  or 
violence;  and  violence  has  been  found 
by  repeated  trials,  efpecially  in  England, 
not  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  fo  well  as 
fraud.  While  fociety  remains  divided 
into  two  parties,  which  are  conftitu- 
tionally  oppofed  to  each  other,  it  is  im- 
poflible  but  that  they  muft  regard  each 
other  as  enemies,  and  their  condu<£t  muft 
be  the  di&ate  of  mutual  averfion.  When 
the  people  fee  that  paying  money  to  their 

governors, 
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governors,  is  paying  it  to  their  enemies, 
they  certainly  never  can  give  it  with  a 
good  will ;  and  when  they  know  that 
this  money  ferves  only  to  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  their  oppreflbrs  in  forging  new 
weapons  of  oppreffion  againft  themfelves, 
they  muft  feel  an  obligation  lying  upoit 
them  to  withhold  it,  rather  than  to  pay 
it.  In  this  cafe,  defrauding  the  revenue 
is  confidered  not  only  as  juftice  to  them- 
felves,  but  as  a  duty  to  their  children. 
A  tax  under  thefe  circumftances  is  more 
naturally  obje&ionable  than  the  Dane-gelt* 
which  was  formerly  paid  in  England : 
that  contribution  was  made  by  the  people, 
to  hire  a  foreign  enemy  to  leave  them 
in  peace  ;  and  it  always  had  a  temporary 
good  effect.  But  a  contribution  paid  to 
the  people's  enemies  at  home,  who  being 
few  in  number,  muft  fbon,  if  unfup- 
ported,  fall  of  themfelves,  cannot  pro- 
mife  even  a  temporary  benefit ;  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  that  receives  it,  does  not 
fo  much  as  lay  down  its  weapon   while 

it 
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it  grafps  the  money.  As  long  therefore 
as  fociety  continues  in  its  prefent  difor- 
dered  condition,  any  arguments  drawn 
from  moral  propriety  muft  be  over- 
powered by  the  ftrong  voice  of  neceffity  ; 
for  reafons  of  nature  generally  fall  in  a 
conflict  with  reafons  of  ftate. 

But  as  a  new  order  of  things  begins 
to  make  its  appearance,  and  principle  is 
no  longer  to  be  borrowed  from  prece- 
dent, we  will  endeavour  to  difcover  the 
ground  of  the  received  do&rine  relative 
to  taxation  ;  and  enquire  how  far  that 
doctrine  is,  in  itfelf,  an  object  of  reform. 
Out  of  the  feventeen  millions  fterling 
which  are  annually  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer in  England,  but  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  are  levied  in  dire£t 
taxes;  that  is,  in  taxes  laid  in  luch  a 
manner  as  to  be  paid  dire£Uy  to  the  fifcal 
officers  by  the  perfons  on  whom  the 
burthen  falls.  Thefe  are  chiefly  com- 
prehended  in   the   taxes    on   lands  and 

houfes. 
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houfes.  In  France,  before  the  revolution, 
the  proportion  of  direct  taxes  was  much 
greater.     According  to  the  ftatement  of 
M.  Necker,  it  v/as  near  eight  millions 
fterling,  out  of  about  twenty-four  millions 
and  a  half,  of  which  the  public  revenue 
confifted.     This  is  fomething  left  than  a 
third ;  while  the  proportion  in  England 
is  little  more  than  a  feventh.   Thefe  pro- 
portions are  fuppofed   by  fbme  of  the 
mod  approved  reafoners  on  the  fiibjeft, 
in  each  country,  particularly  M.  Necker 
and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  be  as  high  as 
it  would  be  prudent  to  go  with  dire£t 
taxation.     The  remaining  portion  of  the 
immenfe  revenues  in  thefe  two  king- 
doms, about  fixteen  millions  and  a  half 
for  France,  and  fourteen  and  a  half  for 
England,  was  raifed  in  the  former,  and  is 
ftill  raifed  in  the  latter,  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion ;    by   cuftoms,   excife,    and  inland 
duties  of  various  kinds,    called  taxes  on 
co?ifumption.     The  art  of  impofing  thefe* 
fo  as  to  infure  their  colle&ion,  is  to  in- 
corporate 
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corporate  the  fum  to  be  raifed  for  govern- 
ment with  the  price  of  every  thing  for 
which  men  pay  their  money  in  the  courfe 
of  life*  It  is  the  hook  within  the  bait 
of  all  our  pleafures,  of  all  our  conve- 
niences, and  of  all  our  neceffaries.  The 
hook  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  bait, 
nor  the  bait  from  our  exiftence.  With 
regard  to  individuals,  the  queftion  is 
not,  /hall  we  pay  the  tax  ?  but,  fhall  we 
exift  ?  The  continuance  of  life  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax  ;  and  the  language  of 
the  iyftem  is,  pay  the  debt  to  govern- 
ment, or  pay  the  debt  to  nature. 

It  is  faid  in  Ethics,  on  the  fubjeft  of 
neccjfity)  that,  fuppofing  there  is  no 
choice  of  a&ion,  there  can  be  no  moral 
agency,  and  no  virtue.  We  will  not 
enquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  fup- 
pofition  or  of  the  confequences  drawn 
from  it,  as  it  refpe&s  our  relation  to  the 
Deity,  and  our  fubjeftion  to  the  great 
laws  of  nature  ;   but  there   can   be  no 

doubt 
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doubt  that  the  reasoning  is  juft,  when 
applied  to  the  laws  of  fociety.     Perhaps 
it  is  true,  that,  where  I  am  prompted  by 
the  invidble  deftiny  of  nature,  to  do  an 
action    for    the    good    of   my    fellow- 
creatures,    this  a&ion   is   virtuous ;   but 
when  the  neceflity  for  this  a&ion  arifes 
dire&ly  from  the  pofitive  laws  of  fociety, 
in  whofe  favour  it  is  to  be  performed* 
— when  the  argument  derives  its  force 
from  the  ax  held  over  my  neck,  no  idea 
of  virtue  can  be  annexed  to  the  a£tion ; 
it  is  merely  mechanical.     On  this  ground 
we  may  eftablifh  a  pofition,  which  I  be- 
lieve will    not    be     controverted :    that 
the  exercife   of  private  judgment  is   the 
foundation  of  moral  virtue  ;   and  confe- 
quently,   that  all  operations  of  govern- 
ment carry  deftrudtion  to  the  latter,  in 
proportion    as    they  deprive   us   of   the 
former.    An  arbitrary  order  impofed  by  a 
mafter,  whether  it  be  upon  a  nation  or  a 
fimple  domeftic  fervant,  tends  to  debate 
the  mind,  and  crufh  that  native  dignity 

which 
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which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  ex- 
igence of  merit,  or  of  felf-approbation. 
And  the  effe&  that  fuch  an  order  pro- 
duces on  the  mind  is  nearly  the  fame, 
whether  the  a&ion  enforced  be  right  or 
wrong. 

The  true  objeft  of  the  focial  compact 
is  to  improve  our  moral  faculties,  as  well 
as  to  fupply   our  phyficai  wants  ;    and 
where   it    fails   in  the  firft  of  thefe,  it 
certainly  will  fail  in  the  laft.     But  where 
the  moral  purpofe  is  attained,  there  can 
be  no  fear  but  that  the  phyficai  one  will 
be   the  infeparable   confequence  ;    place 
fociety  on  this  footing,   and  there  will 
be  no  aid  or  duty  that  the  general  in- 
tereft  can  require  from  individuals,  but 
what  every  individual  will   underfrand. 
His  duties,  when  firft  propofed,  will  all 
be  voluntary,  and  being  clearly  under- 
stood to  be  founded  on  the  good  of  the 
whole  community,  he  will  find  a  greater 
perianal  intereft  in  the  performance  than 

he 
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he  would  in  the  violation.  There  is  no 
pofition  more  undeniable  in  my  appre- 
hension, than  that  this  would  always  be 
the  cafe  with  a  great  majority  of  any 
people ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  refractory  perfons,  who,  from 
want  of  original  confent,  or  from  a  fub- 
fequent  change  of  opinion,  fhould  refufe 
to  perform  their  duties ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
opinions  of  the  great  majority  affume  the 
fhape  of  government,  and  procure  a  com- 
pliance by  compulfion  and  reftraint.  This 
is  the  only  fure  foundation  on  which  we 
can  ever  build  the  real  dignity  of  fbciety 
or  the  correfponding  energy  of  govern- 
ment* It  is  eftabli/hing  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  men  on  the  moral  fenfe  of  men  ; 
and  it  is  this  union  alone  that  can  cherifh 
our  efteem  or  command  our  refpeft. 

On  this  plan,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance that  the  wants  of  the  ftate  fhould 
never  be  difguifed,  and  that  the  duty  of 
the  individual,  in  fupplying  thofe  wants, 

D  fhould 
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fhould  never  be  performed  by  decep- 
tion. If  the  ftate  be  properly  organized, 
fuch  difguife  and  deception  will  be  un- 
necessary ;  and  if  we  wifh  to  preferve 
it  from  degeneration,  they  will  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  5  as,  by  attacking  the 
moral  fenfe  of  the  people,  they  fap  the 
foundation  of  the  ftate. 

When  a  company  of  merchants,  or 
other  private  men,  engage  in  an  enter- 
prife  that  requires  contributions  in  money, 
we  hear  of  no  difficulties  in  raifing  the 
ftipulated  lums  among  the  different  part* 
ners  in  the  company.  Every  partner 
makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  underftand  the 
nature  of  the  concern  ;  he  expe&s  an  ad- 
vantage from  the  enterprife,  and  pays  his 
money  with  the  fame  willingnefs,  as  he 
would  pay  it  in  his  private  bufinefs.  He 
would  feel  himfelf  infulted,  if  any  dif- 
guife were  thrown  upon  the  fubjeft,  to 
cheat  him  into  his  duty.  Indeed,  when 
the  enterprife  has  come  to  an  end,  or 

when 
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when  there  is  an  apprehenfion  of  lofs, 
or  a  fufpicion  of  milmanagement  in  the 
agents,   it  is   natural   to   exped   a   re- 
luctance in  payment,  which  is  only  to 
be  overcome  by  the  arts  of  deception  or 
the  compulfion  of  law.    But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  while  the  company  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  while  its  members 
are  united  by  mutual  confidence  in  pur- 
fuit  of  a  common  intereft.     A  nation, 
whofe  government  fhould  be  habitually 
in  the  hands  of  the  whole  community, 
would  always  be  a  company  3n  this  pro  A 
perous  condition  ;  its  concerns  would  be 
a  perpetual  and  promifing  enterprife,  in 
which  every  individual   would  find   his 
intereft  and  repofe  his  confidence,    Per- 
fonal    prote&ion    and    public    happineis 
would  be   the    objects  aimed  at  in  the 
adminiftration ;  and  thefe  would  be  in* 
fallibly  attained,  becaufe  no  human  acci- 
dents could  prevent  it.    There  could  be 
no  fiifpicion  of  mifmanagement  in  the 
agents,  they  being  perpetually  under  the 

D  %  controuj 
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controul  of  the  whole  people.  Every 
reason,  therefore,  which  could  induce 
individuals  to  with-hold  their  pecuniary 
contributions,  would  be  entirely  removed ; 
and  the  same  motives  which  influence  a 
man  to  give  his  attention  and  pay  his 
money  in  his  own  personal  concerns, 
would  engage  him  to  do  the  same  things 
in  the  concerns  of  the  public. 

If  these  positions  are  not  true,  then 
have  I  misconceived  the  character  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  real  effects  to  be 
wrought  on  society  by  a  rational  system 
of  government;  but  if  they  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true,  it  ought  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable maxim  to  abolish  and  avoid 
every  vestige  of  indirect  taxation.  It 
must  appear  evident,  that  to  raise  money 
from  the  people  by  any  other  method, 
than  by  openly  assigning  to  every  one 
his  portion,  and  then  demanding  that 
portion  as  a  direct  contribution,  is  un- 
necessary to  the  object  of  revenue,  and 

destructive 
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deftru&ive  to  the  firft  principles  of  fb- 
ciety.  It  has  long  been  complained  of 
in  England  (fo  long  that  the  complaint 
has  almofl  ceaiedto  make  any  impreffion 
even  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  repeal 
it)  that  the  Excife  is  an  odious  tax*  The 
reafon  on  which  the  complaint  is  founded 
is  what  the  principle  of  government,  and 
of  the  oppofition  to  the  government, 
would  naxu  rally  fuggeft ;  but  it  is  not 
the  reafon  which  I  fhouIcLaffign.  The 
tax  is  faid  to  be  odious,  chiefly  becaufe 
it  throws  a  vexatious  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  revenue  officer  to  fearch 
the  houfes  and  infpe£t  the  affiurs  of  indi- 
viduals. As  long  as  the  government  and 
the  people  are  two  oppoftte  parties  in  the 
ftate,  at  continual  enmity  with  each  other, 
it  is  natural  that  each  party  (hould  wifh 
to  conceal  its  operations,  the  better  to 
fucceed  in  their  mutual  hostility  and  de- 
fence ;  for  fecrecy  is  one  of  the  weapons 
of  war.  But  if  the  ftate  confifted  of 
nothing  more    than    one    great  fociey 

com- 
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compofed  of  all  the  people,  if  the  go- 
vernment was  their  will,  and  its  objeft 
their  happinefs,  the  realbns  for  tecrecy 
would  ceafe,  the  inteftine  war  would 
ceate,  the  parties  would  ceafe. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  ftate  and  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  individuals  might  be  fafely  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  world.  An  open  ge- 
nerality of  conduct,  the  reciprocal  fign 
and  guarantee  of  integrity,  would  mark 
the  character  of  every  member  of  fociety, 
whether  a&ing  as  a  public  agent,  or  as  a 
private  citizen. 

But  the  great  obje&ion  which  ought  to 
be  made  againft  the  Excife,  is  the  fame 
as  will  apply  to  Cuftoms,  Duties,  and 
all  other  tricks  of  a  fimilar  kind,  by  which 
the  money  is  drained  from  the  people 
without  their  knowledge  or  content.  The 
whole  iyftem  of  indirect  taxation,  jfo  uni- 
verfal  in  Europe,  fo  much  extolled  by  the 
ableft  financiers,  as  neceiTary  in  compofing 

their 
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their  enormous  mafies  of  extorted  revenue, 
is  wrong  from  its  foundation,  and  muft 
be  vicious  in  its  pra&ice.  It  is  built  on  the 
great  ariftocratical  principle,  that  men 
muft  be  governed  by  fraud  ;  and  it  can 
be  only  neceflary  to  that  fyftem  of  ma- 
nagement which  divides  the  nation  into 
two  permanent  parties,  the  party  that  re- 
ceives and  the  party  that  pays. 

The  wretched  refource  that  govern- 
ments have  found  in  Lotteries,  *  Ton- 
tines, and  Annuities  upon  feparate  lives, 

merits 

*  It  was  my  intention  in  this  place  to  have  noticed, 
fbmewhat  more  at  large,  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
Public  Lotteries.  But  the  late  crifis  in  the  government 
of  France,  when  the  people  found  it  neceflary  to  re- 
vife  their  Confutation,  offered  an  occafion  for  making 
fome  remarks  which  I  thought  might  be  ufeful  to 
them  on  the  bulmcfs  then  lying  before  them.  I  there- 
fore publifhed  a  fhort  Treatife  on  the  Defie&s  of  their 
Conftitution  in  "A  Letter  to  the  National  Convention" 
in  which  are  particularly  treated  the  fubject  of  Lotteries* 
that  of  public  Salaries,  and  feveral  other  matters,  which 
otherwife  would  have  come  into  this  Eflay  on  Revenue. 
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merits  the  fevereft  cenfure,  and  ought  to 
be  held  up  to  the  execration  of  mankindv 
the  moment  we  are  ready  to  refort  to  the 
real  principles  of  our  nature,  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  nations.  A  tontine  partakes 
at  once  of  the  nature  of  lotteries  and  of 
fimple  life-annuities,  and  involves  in  itfelf 
the  principal  vices  of  both.  Like  a  lot' 
tery  it  is  founded  in  the  fpirit  of  gam- 
bling; and  like  a  life-annuity,  it  detaches 
a  man  from  the  feelings  and  interefts  of 
his  friends,  of  fociety  and  of  all  man- 
kind, except  thofe  of  the  particular  clais 
of  the  tontine  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and 
to  them  he  is  rendered,  in  a  literal  fenfe, 
a  mortal  enemy. 

Borrowing  Money  upon  life-annuities  % 
as  an  operation  of  government,  has  been 
much  more  praftifed  in  France  than  in 
England  The  reafon  of  this  is  well 
explained  by  Adam  Smith.*  It  was 
owing  to  the  ibpertor  influence,  in  that 

♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  Chap.  III. 

country, 
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country,  of  thofe  unnatural  diflin&ions 
among  families,  which  prevent  them 
from  a/Tociating  with  each  other  on  the 
principles  of  mutual  attachment  ;  prin- 
ciples congenial  to  the  human  heart,  and 
no  lefs  necefTary  to  individual  happinefs% 
than  to  the  good  order  of  fociety  and  the 
profperity  of  the  flate.  The  pride  of 
birth  and  the  jealoufy  of  rank  operate 
on  fociety  like  congelation  and  con- 
cuffion  on  a  body  of  water  :  they  freeze 
up  the  whole  mafs,  and  break  it  into  a 
thoufand  pieces  ;  which  refufe  to  unite 
among  themfelves,  or  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  which  nature  has  afligned  to  the 
element.  The  genius  of  ariftocracy,  by 
the  diftin&ions  of  birth,  had  eftabliflied 
in  France  almoft  as  many  ranks  as  there 
were  families.  Thefe  were  perpetually 
repelling  and  repelled,  tormented  by  jea- 
loufies,  and  kept  afunder  by  artificial 
averfions5  which  filenced  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  countera&ed  every  objeft  of 
fociety.     A  man  in  this  frozen,  ifblated 

and 
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and  repulfive  ftate  of  things,  becomes  a 
proper  obje£t  for  the  government  to  fe- 
duce  into  a  felfifh  hoftility  againft   the 
generous  duties  of  life,  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  life-annuities.  An  elegant  French 
author  defcribes  the  annuitant  as  having 
fubdued  every  fentiment  moft  dear  to  the 
human  heart :    "  He  amafles  his  whole 
capital  upon  his  own  head,   makes  the 
king  his  univerfal  legatee,  fells  his  own 
pofterity    at    the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
disinherits  his  brothers,  nephews,  friends, 
and  fometimes   his  own  children.      He 
never  marries  ;  he  vegetates^  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  quarter   day,   and  enquires, 
with  eagernefs  in  the  morning,  whether 
he  is  ftill  alive  ;    his  whole  exercife  of 
body  and  mind  confifls  in  going  once  in 
three  months  to  the  notary  at  the  corner 
of  the  ftreet,  to  fign  his  receipt,  and  ob- 
tain a  certificate,    that   he  is    not  yet 
dead."  The  officers  of  government  know 
very  well  the  advantages  derived  from 
long  humid  winters  and  epidemical  dif- 

eafes ; 
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cafes;  and  they  muft  delight  in  the 
winnings  of  the  game  thus  played  by 
the  public  treafury  in  partnership  with 
death,* 

I  am 

*  For  a  more  lively  and  affecYmg  pi&ure  than  I 
fhould  be  able  to  give,  of  the  evils  arifwg  from  this 
fyftem,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  of  the 
fhort  (ketch,  drawn  by  the  above  author,  Mr.  Mercier, 
in  his  tableau  de  Paris,  ch*  76.  The  following  is  a 
part  of  it. 

*'  Mais  comment  un  gouvernement  hg£  a-t-il  pu 
ouvrir  la  porte  aux  nombreux  &  incroyables  deTor- 
dres  qui  naifTent  des  rentes  viageres  ?  Lcs  liens  dc 
la  parente*  romp  us,  l'oifivete*  penfionne*c,  le  ce*libat 
autorise,  l'egoifme  tnomphant,  la  durete*  rdduite  en 
fyfrime  Sc  en  pratique ;  voili  les  moindres  inconve- 
niens  qui  en  refultent.  N'efl  ce  point  cet  appat, 
donnc  trop  facilement  a  1'amour  dc  foi-meme  &  aux 
jouiffances  pcrfonnelles  tc  excluflves,  qui  fait  qu'il 
n'y  a  plus  de  parens,  plus  d'amis,  plus  de  citoyens? 
Tout  a  fonds-perdu, — amitie,  amour,  parent^,  ten- 
drefTe,  vous  etes  auffi  a  fonds-perdu !  Neuf,  dix  pour 
cent ;  &  apres  moi  le  deluge.  Voila  Taxiome  roeurtrier 
&  triomphant  I 

Le  nombre  des  fillcs  qui  ont  pafle  Tage  de  fe  marier 
cfl  innombrable  a  Paris :  elles  ont  figne  des  contrats 

de 
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T  am  fenfible  that  all  thefe  maxims, 
which  go  to  a  change  of  fyftem  in  the 
collection  of  Tevenue,  are  deftined  to 
reft  merely  in  /peculation,  in  all  countries 
ftill  affiidted  with  unnatural  plans  of  go- 
vernment ;  for  fb  they  mull  reft,  till 
a  total  change  of  principle  (hall  have 
taken  place.  But  let  it  not  be  faid  that, 
on  this  account,  the  hints  here  given, 
are  ufelefs.  If  they  are  founded  in 
truth  and  reafon,  the  French  Republic 
will  foon  be  able  to  adopt  them.  By 
the  time  that  its  government  (hall  be 
permanently  fettled,  its  public  debt  will 
doubtlefs  be  very  confiderably  reduced. 
Its  neceflary  revenue  will  then  be  fo 
fmall,  compared  with  what  it  hitherto 
has  been,  the  people  will  be  fo  far  ele~ 

de  rente  viagere,  ce  qui  ies  empeche  de  figner  un  con- 
trat  dc  mariage;  car  la  premiere  reflexion  que  Ton 
fait,  roule  fur  ttneVitable  misere  des  cnfans  qui  feront 
iiTus  d'un  tel  nceud, 

Un  contrat  viager  ifole  toujours  un  particulier,  Sc 
Tempechc  de  remplir  les  devoirs  de  citjoyen." 

vated 
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vated  to  the  dignity  of  freemen,  and 
accuflomed  to  the  duties  of  citizens, 
thrt  they  will  find  a  fenfible  plea  fa  re, 
rather  than  a  fervile  tafk,  in  paying 
their  contributions  to  the  ftate.  This 
reafbiung  may  likewife  be  thought  wor* 
thy  of  confideration  in,  the  United  States 
of  America  i  where  perhaps  it  may  be 
followed  by  the  fame  effe&s.  With 
refpe&  to  other  countries,  we  mufl 
wait,  A  reformation  of  fb  deep  a  na- 
ture jrmil;  be  preceded  by  a  perfect 
regeneration  of  fociety  5  fuch  as  can 
only  be  expected  from  a  radical  change 
of  principle  in  the  government. 

I  am  fenfible  that  men,  who(e  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  has  taught  them  to  judge  with 
feverity  on  the  various  perverfities  of 
human  nature,  will  find  many  obvious 
objections  to  a  theory  fo  different  from 
that  oa  which  their  pra&ife  has  been 
founded.    If  I    do    not    anticipate    all 

their 
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their  arguments  in  form,  I  certainly 
mean  to  do  it  in  fubftance;  for  I  am 
not  unapprifed  of  their  weight.  Where 
the  revenue  is  to  be  raifed  only  for 
honeji  purpofes,  and  where  ft  is  to  be 
kept  within  a  moderate  compafs,  fo 
that  the  taxes  are  to  be  no  more  than 
what  a  well-organized  community  would 
be  willing  to  lay  upon  itfelf,  all  argu- 
ments againft  raifing  the  whole  by 
dire&  taxation  are  reducible  to  thefe 
two  points  :  the  improvident  temper  of 
one  clafs  of  men,  and  the  unreafonable 
feljijhnefs  of  others,  have  always  render- 
ed it  difficult  to  obtain  from  them 
their  contributions  by  direct  and  open 
means.  The  firfl  of  thefe  clafles  com- 
prehends many  of  the  poor  labouring 
people  in  the  great  towns.  Thefe 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  {pending  all 
they  can  earn,  if  not  for  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  at  leaft  for  fuperfluous  or  vi- 
cious gratifications.  They  never  pro- 
vide  for    a    future    want,    even    their 

own; 
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own ;  much  lefs  would  they  think  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  ftate. 
As  it  is  vain  to  afk  for  money  where  it  does 
not  exift,  no  tax  can  be  colle&ed  by  apply- 
ing dire&ly  to  that  clafs  of  men.  It  is 
therefore  thought  beft  to  mingle  the  tax 
with  their  meat  and  drink  ;  and,  fince 
they  will  fpend  all  their  money  for  thefe, 
let  a  part  of  it  go  to  the   ftate. 

To  this  argument  feveral  anfwers  may 
be  offered :  frjiy  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  inherent  defeats  of  the 
government,  that  fiich  a  clafs  of  im- 
provident men  is  found  in  any  fbciety. 
That  men  of  good  intelle&s  and  found 
conftitutions  fhould  be  inattentive  to  the 
means  of  procuring  happinefs,  is  ctrtzxvly 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  Indeed 
we  overlook  the  caufe  when  we  go  back  to 
nature  for  it ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is 
always  to  be  found  in  their  relative  fitua- 
tion  in  the.  fbcial  ftate.  It  is  the  want  of 
early  inftru&ion,  or  the  want  of  proper  ob- 
jects of  emulation  to  ftimulate  the  mind  to 
a  fenfe  of  its  own  dignity,  as  relative  to 
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the  fociety  in  which  it  has  to  a&  When 
the  man  is  taught  to  know  and  feel  that 
he  never  can  rife  above  the  condition  of 
•a  beaft  of  burthen,  he  a&s  at  leaft  a  con- 
fident part,  perhaps  even  a  wife  part,  in 
blunting  his  feelings,  and  beating  down 
his  mind  to  the  level  of  his  deftination. 
But  it  is  not  neceilary  to  fuppofe  that 
perfons  in  general,  who  are  found  in  the 
clafs  above  defcribed,  have  to  go  through 
the  fame  procefs  of  reafbning,  and  then 
of  killing  their  reafon,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  this  condition.  Such  indeed  rnuft  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  bufinefs  in  the  firft 
inftance ;  but  afterwards,  the  greater  part 
are  born  in  this  element  of  apathy  j  they 
are  {unrounded  all  their  lives  by  no  other 
examples  but  beings  of  this  fort ;  and  they 
never  have  a  thought  or  a  wifti  beyond 
their  prefent  fituation.  Their  only  object 
is  to  banifh  all  thought  and  ftifle  every 
wifh  ;  and  whether  they  perifh  under  the 
walls  of  an  ale-houfe,  or  in  a  king's  (hip, 
or  on  the  king's  gallows,  is  to  them  a  mat- 
ter of  perfeft  indifference.  Such 
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Such  is  the  deplorable  condition  of  a  nu- 
merous elate  of  beings  whom  monarchs  and 
minifters  muft  recognize  as  their  fellow- 
creatures;  and  if  they  are  called  more 
vltious  than,  their  rulers,  it  is  becaufe  we 
have  perverted  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
But  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  men  of  any 
particular  defcription  whatever.  In  this 
drama  of  human  mifery,  in  which  fb  many 
diftorted  characters  are  a£ted,  our  moral 
faculties  are  warped  and  fitted  to  the  part 
affigned  us  ;  and  we  perform  it  without 
fcruple  or  enquiry.  The  judge  upon  the 
bench  is  fcarcely  more  to  blame,  than  the 
ftupid  felon  he  condemns.  The  oppreflbrs 
and  the  opprefTed,  of  every  denomination, 
are,  in  general,  juft  as  wicked  and  juft  as 
abfurd  as  the  fyftem  of  government  re- 
quires. In  mercy  to  them  all,  let  the 
fyftem  be  changed,  let  fociety  be  reftored, 
and  human  nature  retrieved. 

Thofe  who  compofe  the  middle  clafles 
of  mankind,  the  claffes  in  which  the  fem- 
blance  of  nature  moft  refides,  are  called 

B  upon 
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upon  to  perform  this  talk.  It  is  true  that, 
as  reafon  is  flow  in  returning  to  the  mind 
from  which  it  has  been  fo  fatally  Jxmifhed, 
it  will  require  feme  time  to  bring  the  men, 
who  now  fill  the  two  extremes  in  the 
wretched  fcale  of  rank,  to  a  proper  view 
of  their  new  ftation  of  citizens.  Minds 
that  have  long  been  cru filed  under  the 
weight  of  privilege  and  pride,  or  of 
mifery  and  defpair,  are  equally  difbnt 
from  all  rational  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 
man.  But  even  thefe  claffes  may  be 
brought  back  by  degrees  to  be  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  the  ftate  ;  and  there  would  /bon 
be  no  individual,  but  would  find  himfelf 
happier  for  the  change.  Place  govern- 
ment on  the  wifdom  of  the  whole  people, 
and  they  will  always  have  wifdom  enough 
to  conduit  it. 

Second,  under  this  natural  organization 
of  the  ftate,  fliould  there  remain  a  fmall 
number  of  improvident  men,  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a&ive   citizens. 

there 
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there  would  be  many  reafons  for  excufing 
them  from  any  part  of  the  public  burthen. 
It  is  probable  that  very  few  inftances 
would  be  found,  where  the  inability  did 
not  arife  from  mental  or  bodily  defe&s ; 
in  which  cafe,  their  claim  on  fociety  for 
a  fupport,  would  take  place  of  any  claim 
that  fociety  could  have  upon  them  for  the 
payment  of  a  tax.  In  addition  to  thefe, 
we  may  fuppofe  a  few  others,  who,  from 
accidental  loffes,  or  other  misfortunes  to 
which  feparate  property  is  liable,  might 
be  unable  to  anfwer  the  demand  of  the 
colle&or  ;  thefe  the  government  would 
naturally  excufe*  If,  after  thefe,  there 
fhould  remain  another  clafs,  who,  wan- 
tonly regardlefs  of  their  own  happinefs 
and  of  their  focial  duties,  fhould  be  found 
without  the  means  of  payment,  (which  is 
a  fuppofition  I  admit  only  for  the  fake 
of  argument)  the  lofs  to  the  ftate  would 
be  very  trifling  in  omitting  to  collect 
from  them.  It  would  bear  no  com- 
parifon  to   the    infinite    mifchiefs   that 

E  2  proceed 
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proceed    from   the    fyftem   of  difgulfe. 

As  to  the  other  point  of  objection, 
arifing  from  the  unreafonable  felfijhnefs 
of  ibme  forts  of  people,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  come  at  their  money  by  any 
direft  application  to  their  perfons,  it  de- 
fences a  farther  confideration.     J3ut  to 
give  it  a  full  difcufiion  would  lead  to  a 
new    range  of  {peculation  into  human 
nature,    extending  to  a  length  which  I 
fear  would  be  difproportionate  to  the  li- 
mits affigned  to  this  chapter*    I  cannot 
be   fatisfied  with  the  common  opinions 
we  have   entertained  in   regard   to   the 
effect  that  property  would  naturally  have 
upon  the  human  mind.     I  fay  naturally , 
not  in  contradiflindHon  to  the  foetal  ftate, 
but  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  unnatural 
ftate,  in  which  government,  founded  on 
conqueft  or  accident,  has  hitherto  placed 
mankind.     A  narural  flate  of  fociety,  or 
a  nation  organized  as  human  reafon  would 
di&ate,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the 

rreatefl: 
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greateft  quantity  of  our  phyfical  wants, 
with  the  correlponding  improvement  of 
our  moral  faculties,  has  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  tried.  It  muft  be  confefled 
therefore  that  the  opinions  we  have 
formed  of  the  human  heart  (land  a 
chance  of  being  erroneous  ;  as  they  have 
been  formed  under  the  difguife  of  im- 
preftions  which  do  not  belong  to  its 
nature*  The  pi£bure  of  man  could  not 
have  been  fairly  drawn  while  he  fat 
with  a  veil  upon  his  face.  Thefe  fafts 
being  premifed,  if  we  wilh  to  come  at 
his  genuine  cha rafter,  the  hiftory  of  his 
a&ions  muft  be  received  with  particular 
caution  ;  as  but  little  reliance  can  be  had 
upon  their  teftimony.  The  labyrinths  of 
error  in  which  he  has  been  forced  to 
wander,  the  delufive  tapers  with  which 
he  has  been  conducted,  and  the  load  of 
abufes  under  which  he  has  had  to  ftruggle, 
muft  have  dimmed  his  underftandino:  and 
debaled  his  moral  powers,  to  a  degree 
that  cannot  yet  be  accurately  known.  He 

rifes 
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rifes  into  light,  aftonifhed  at  what  he  is, 
afhamed  of  what  he  has  been,  and  un- 
able to  conjecture  at  what  he  may  arrive. 
Some  general  traits,  however,  may  be 
difcovered  in  his  chara&er,  and  recog- 
nized as  the  genuine  flamp  of  nature. 
Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned  a  certain 
defire   in  every  individual   of  obtaining 
the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Some  degree  of  diftin&ion,    at  leaft  fb 
far  as  to  acquire  an  individuality  of  cha- 
racter among  his  equals,  and  merit  their 
refpe£fc  and  confidence,    is  doubtlefs  na- 
tural to  man ;  and  whatever,  in  a  true 
fenfe,  is  natural,  is,  in  the  fame  fen&> 
laudable,     A  man,  without  the  artificial 
aid  that  fociety  gives  him,  has  but  two 
refources  on  which  he  can  rely  for  ob- 
taining this  refpeft  ;  thefe  are  his  phyftcal 
and  his  moral  powers.     By  the  cultivation 
of  one  or  both  of  thefe,  he  renders  him- 
felf  ufeful,  and  merits  the  diftin&ion  that 
he  wiflies.      Property,  which   is  called, 
perhaps  with  fufficient  accuracy,  the  crea- 
ture of  fociety,  is  fecured  to  individuals, 
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only  for  their  private  benefit ;  or  at  moft 
as  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the 
community,  by  which  it  is  guaranteed  * 
It  is  not  expected,  on  the  true  principles 
of  fociety,  that  an  individual  fhould  difc 
pofe  of  any  part  of  his  own  property  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  So  much  of 
it  as  the  public  requires  in  contributions, 
is  demanded  as  a  right ;  it  belongs  to 
the  ftate  by  the  nature  of  the  fbcial  con- 
tract, in  return  for  the  guarantee  of  the 
reft.  It  cannot  be  intended  therefore  that 
this  fhould  be  the  way  in  which  a  man 
fhould  ufe  his  property^  to  procure  to 
himfelf  refpeft ;  neither  is  it  fo  in  fa£t. 
The  reliance  he  has  upon  it,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  refpect,  is  founded  on  a  different 
principle.  Except  fuch  proportion  as  is 
necefTary  in  fupplying  his  perfonal  wants, 
the  poffeiTor  makes  ufe  of  his  property 
as  a  fign,  or  as  a  fubftitute,  of  perfonal 
merit.  Indeed  fo  far  as  his  property  is 
the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions,  it  is  not 
an  unnatural  indication  of  abilities ;  and 

even 
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even  where  it  has  defcended  to  him  from 
his  anceftors,  it  is  not  a  more  unrea- 
fonable  ground  of  pretenfion,  than  here- 
ditary titles  of  any  other  defcription. 

On  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  trace  the 
beginnings  of  a  deviation  from  a  rational 
ellimate  of  things,  in  our  attachment  to 
property.  A  government  which  had  been 
founded  in  violence,  and  was  to  be  car- 
ried on  for  the   exclufive  benefit  of  a 
fmal)  proportion  of  the  community,  muffc 
have   been    under  the  neceffity,    at  all 
times,  of  fupporting  itfelf  by  impofltion. 
This  circumftance  goes  at  once  to  the 
difcouragement  and  difufe  of  the  moral 
powers  of  individuals  4,  as  they  mud  ceale 
to  be  cultivated,  the  moment  they  ceafe 
to  be  refpe£ted.     As  the  nation,  at  the 
fame  time,  grew  more  numerous,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  war  and  other  great  operations 
were    found    to    depend  lefs  on  bodily 
Jlrengthy  this  too  began  to  lofe  its  efti- 
mation,  and  could  no  longer  be  relied  on, 

as 
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as  a  title  to  refpe&.  A  natural  resource 
therefore,  by  which  to  efcape  from  thefe 
unnatural  reftri£Hons,  was  found  in  a 
veneration  for  external  and  fallacious 
figns  of  merit,  appropriated  to  indivi- 
duals. This  was  the  origin  of  all  he- 
reditary titles  of  honour ;  and  it  muft 
likewife  have  been  the  origin,  at  leaft  in 
a  great  meafure,  of  our  exceffive  attach- 
ment to  property. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  this  theory  may  be  placed,  that 
will  fhow  it  to  be  ftill  more  probable.  In 
the  fame  proportion  as  this  veneration 
for  property  offered  a  refburce  to  indi- 
viduals, on  their  giving  up  the  natural 
right  of  cultivating  their  perfbnal  talents, 
it  alfo  became  a  necefTary  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  that,  in  a  fyftem  where  every- 
thing depends  on  hereditary  rank,  the 
perfbn  placed  at  the  head  ought  always 
to  be  entitled   to  the  greateft  fliare  of 

relpeft. 
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refpe&.  And  where  fhould  a  king  feek 
for  this,  but  in  exterior  pomp  ?  Neither 
wifdom  nor  ftrength  can  be  made  he* 
reditary,  but  titles  and  property  may. 
It  was  absolutely  requifite  that  thofe  qua- 
lities in  which  the  king  might  be  ri- 
valled or  furpaffed  by  his  fubje£ts,  fhould 
be  brought  into  difrepute ;  and  that  all 
mankind  fhould  fix  their  admiration  on 
thofe  in  which  he  could  excel.  Govern- 
ments of  this  kind  are  fure  to  be  admi- 
niftered  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  king 
fhall  always  be  the  richeft  man  in  the 
nation ;  and  they  generally  go  farther, 
and  make  other  men  rich  in  proportion 
to  their  fervility  to  him.  It  is  thus  that 
the  order  of  nature  is  inverted,  and  names 
are  fubftituted  for  things.  The  fimple 
ufes  of  property  are  converted  into  the 
(plendid  magnificence  of  wealth.  This 
becomes  the  great  and  almoft  univerfal 
object  of  human  ambition }  it  excites  the 
gaze  and  veneration  of  all  clafles  of  men. 
Individuals  are  really  not  to  be  blamed, 

nor 
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nor  their  judgment  to  be  called  in  quef- 
tion,  for  this  manner  of  eftimating  things. 
Exterior  pomp  is,  in  fa£t,  more  ufeful  to 
them,  than  perfbnal  qualifications.  It 
indeed  often  takes  place  of  all  the  fblid 
enjoyments  of  life  ;  and  it  never  can  be 
flrange  that  it  (hould  do  fb,  as  long  as 
it  procures  that  refpeft,  the  defire  of 
which  is  doubtleis  among  the  ftrongeft 
paflions  of  our  nature.  We  never  hear 
of  a  man  committing  fuicide  for  the  want 
of  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  it  is  often  done 
for  the  want  of  a  coach. 

Such  is  the  paflion,  and  fuch,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  origin  of  the  inordinate 
paflion  for  property,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  manners.  The  greater  part  of  ra- 
tional men  agree  that  thefe  things  arc 
wrong ;  they  agree  that  the  general  tafte 
and  fentiments  of  mankind,  on  this  fuh- 
je£t,  are  erroneous  j  and  they  wifli  they 
could  be  changed.  The  only  point  in 
which  I  differ  from  thefe  men  in  opinion 

is, 
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is,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  thefc  things 
will  be  changed.  I  think  we  difcern  the 
radical  caufe  of  the  evil  ;  I  think  that 
caufe  will  loon  be  removed  ;  and  the  re- 
medy will  inevitably  follow  ;  becaufe  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  finiple  operation  of 
nature,  recovering  herfelf  from  reftraint. 
I  am  not  preaching  a  moral  le&ure  on 
the  ufe  of  riches,  or  the  duty  of  charity ;  I 
am  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  the  necefltty  for  fuch  le&ures 
may  be  faperceded.  A  duty  that  runs  con- 
trary to  habit,  is  bard  to  be  enforced, 
either  by  perfuafion  or  by  law.  Rectify 
cur  habits,  and  our  duties  will  rarely  be 
omitted. 

Good  men  in  all  civilized  nations,  have 
taken  unwearied  pains,  and  given  them- 
felves  real  grief  of  heart,  in  cenfuring  the 
vices  and  recommending  the  duties  of 
mankind,  relative  to  the  ufe  and  abufe  of 
property.  Their  Jabours  have  doubtleis 
done  fome  good ;   for  we  may  readily 

conceive 
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conceive  that  the  quantity  of  mifeiy  in 
the  world  is  not  fo  great  as  it  might  have 
been  without  them.  But  thefe  men  have 
not  penetrated  to  the  root  of  the  evil  j 
or  rather,  they  have  overlooked  it ;  and 
the  remedies  they  have  propofed  have  al- 
ways been  partial,  unpromifing,  and  with- 
out fuccefs.  They  lay  the  blame  to  the 
natural  propenfities  of  the  human  heart, 
and  call  upon  individuals  for  reformation. 
Whereas,  the  fault  lies  not  fo  deep,  nor 
is  the  cure  to  be  looked  for  from  in- 
dividuals, even  with  reipeft  to  them- 
felves.  Habit  is  the  ape  of  nature ;  it 
affumes  her  appearance,  and  palms  its 
vices  upon  her.  And  as  the  univerfal 
habit  with  refpeft  to  the  fubjedt  now  in 
queftion  has  arifen  out  of  unnatural  and 
degrading  fyftems  of  government,  a  re- 
formation can  be  expected,  only  from 
referring  back  to  nature  for  a  change 
of  thofe  lyflems ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  this  remedy  will  be  efie&ual. 

EftabliiK 
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Eftablifh   government  \miverfally   on 
the  individual  wifhes  and  colle&ed  wif- 
dom  of  the  people,  and  it  will  give  a 
{pring  to  the   moral   faculties  of  every 
human  creature ;  becaufe  every  human 
creature  muft  find  an  intereft  in  its  wel- 
fare.    It  muft  afford  an  ample   fubjefc 
for  contemplation  and  exertion ;  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  a  perpetual  improve- 
ment to  the  mind,  and  elevate  the  man 
to  a  more  exalted  view  of  himfelf,  as 
an  aftive  member   of  that  focial  ftate, 
where  virtue  has  a  fcope  for  expanfion, 
and  merit  is  fure  to  be  rewarded.    Being 
thus  reftored  to   nature,  every  thing  is 
eafy  and  progreflive;  the  individual  looks 
to  himfelf  for   his  title   to  refpedt,  the 
moment  he  becomes  habituated  to  believe 
and  know  that  this  is  the  only  title  that 
will  anfwer  his  purpofe.    The  idea  of 
relying  on  the  glare  of  exterior  pomp, 
whether  it  be   of  wealth  or  hereditary 
rank,  muft  be  regarded  a9  what  it  re- 
ally is  in  fad,  the  effort  of  a  weak  mind 

to 
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to  cover  its  own  weakness.  Such  efforts 
being  refented  by  the  people,  as  attempts 
to  impofe  upon  their  underftanding,  they 
muft  fall  into  difrepute  and  be  laid  afide# 
They  cannot  be  ufeful,  they  cannot  be 
kept  in  countenance,  in  a  fociety  founded 
on  the  bafis  of  human  reafon. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  to  what  an 
extent  this  circumftance  would  operate 
on  the  chara&er  of  the  human  mind, 
with  refpeft  to  its  attachment  to  pro- 
perty. If  the  prefent  fyftems  of  govern- 
ment are  unnatural,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  part  of  the  human  character  is  un- 
natural ;  and  a  change  in  the  former  muft 
produce  a  change  in  the  latter.  One  of 
the  ufes  of  property,  that  of  procuring  re- 
fpe&,  would  be  entirely  cut  off.  And 
it  muft  be  confidered  that  this  is  the  ufe 
that  has  generally  had  the  moft  power- 
ful effe£l  upon  the  mind ;  beeaufe  it  is 
immoderate  and  unbounded.  It  is  welt 
known  that  rivals  in  the  difplay  of  wealth 

are 
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are  among  the  moft  jealous  rivals  in  the 
world  ;  and  that  there  is  ufually  no  limit 
to  the  defires  of  a  man  on  this  fubjeft, 
when  they  once  pafs  the  limit  of  his 
real  or  expefted  wants. 

One  fimple  fact,  with  refpe&  to  the 
French  nation,  is  almoft  fufficient  of  it- 
ielf  to  fupport  the  opinion  I  here  ad- 
vance* But  I  thought  it  neceflary,  be- 
fore adducing  that  fedt,  to  recur  to 
theoretical  principles;  in  order  to  lhew 
that  both  the  fact  and  the  opinion  are 
founded  in  nature,  and  therefore  may 
be  trufted,  Co  far  as  they  go,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  practical  fyftem.  It  is 
Well  known  that  the  national  chara&er 
of  that  people  within  four  years  has 
Undergone  almoft  a  total  change,  with 
regard  to  the  efhmation  of  exterior  marks 
of  diftin&ion,  of  every  kind.  What  is 
Called  Rank,  arifing  from  hereditary  ti- 
tles, had  formerly  a3  great  an  influence 
in  the  countiy*  as  at  court ;  it  was  held 

as 
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as  (acred  in  the  moll  fequeftered  walks  of 
life,  where  a&ions  obey  the  impulfes  of 
the   heart,   as  in  the  moft  brilliant  af- 
fembly,  where  they  are  regulated  by  a 
Matter  of  Ceremonies.    It  is  impoffible 
for    wealth   itfelf  in    any   nation  to  be 
more  refpe<5ted  than  titles  were  in  France 
among    all    claffes    and    defcriptions    of 
people.     Their  veneration  for  King  was 
proverbial  through  the  world;  and  this 
was  only  a  fample  of  their  univerfal  re- 
ipeft  for  every  thing  that  bore  the  name 
of  hereditary  tokens  of  rank.    Their  ado- 
ration for  thefe  diftin£tions  could  fcarcely 
be   confidered  as  the  effedt  of  habit ;  it 
had  ib  far  wound  rtfelf  into  the   native 
chara&er    and    foul    of    a   Frenchman, 
that  it  could  not  be  diftin^uifiied  from 
an  clement  of  his  nature.  But  the  change 
ox  government,  like  a  chymical  analyfis, 
has  feparated  the  drofs  of  habit  from  the 
gold  of  nature  ;  it    has  melted  off  the 
courtier  and  fhewed  us  the  man. 

F  This 
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This  is  not  all.  tfhe  brilliance  of  wealth 
has  likewife  in  that  country  loft  its  former 
value  ;  it  being  no  longer  confidered, 
either  by  the  proprietors  or  by  others, 
as  capable  of  commanding  refpe£l.  I 
know  it  will  be  faid,  in  anfwer  to  this, 
That  it  is  owing  to  a  temporary  cir- 
cumftance;  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  have  taken  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  are  envious  to- 
wards the  rich,  and  are  aiming  to  re- 
duce all  men  to  a  level  in  reeard  to 
property.  The  plaineft  reply  to  this 
affertion  which  has  often  been  repeated 
is,  what  candour  itfelf  would  make, 
that  it  is  not  true.  No  people  ever 
fhewed  a  more  facred  regard  to  private 
property  than  the  French  have  uni- 
formly done,  during  the  whole  revo- 
lution. And,  as  if  to  put  calumny  to 
the  blufti,  and  baffle  all  theories  of  fo- 
phiftry  againft  a  popular  reclamation  of 
rights,  this  regard  to  private  property 
has  been  in  proportion  to  the  irregu- 
larity 
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larity  of  their  movements^  and  the 
opportunity  for  pillage.  It  is  to  be 
wifhed  that  governments  themlelves 
would  learn  a  JefTon  of  honour  from 
thefe  examples  of  anarchy,  inftead  of 
employing  venal  writers  to  abufe  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  all  other 
parts  of  Europe  there  are  two  diftindt 
purpofes  to  which  property  is  applied, 
• — a  resource  againft  phyfical  wants,  and 
a  refource  for  perfonal  refpeft.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  in  France  it  has  al- 
ready ceafed>  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
anfwer  the  lad  of  thefe  purpofes.  The 
caufe  of  this  is  perfe&ly  natural,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  muft  be  perma- 
nent. The  fame  effeft  will  be  produced 
in  other  countries,  by  placing  the  go- 
vernment on  the  folid  bafis  of  reafon* 
inftead  of  propping  it  up  on  the  totter- 
ing foot-ftool  of  impofition, 

I  am  aware  that  my  argument  is  ftill 

F  2  expofed 
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expofed   to   one    obje&ion,    from  thole 
readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
Cent  ftate  of  fociety  in  America.     It  will 
be  faid,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States    manifeft    a  great  attachment    to 
property,  confidered  as  wealth*  and  mere- 
ly   for   the    purpofe    of   parade  ;    that, 
though  their  government  is  American, 
their  manners   are  European.     To  this 
I  reply,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  charge 
is  true  only  in  a  limited  fenfe.     The  in~ 
fluence  of  riches  in  that  country,  even 
on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  pofifefs  them, 
is   by    no    means   fo   great  as  it   is  in 
Europe.      But  this  anfwer  will  not  be 
completely  fatisfa&ory  to  the   obje&or, 
neither  is  it  fo  to  me.    We  muft  acknow- 
ledge the  facl  to  exift,  at  leaft  in  a  confi* 
derable  degree,  and  endeavour  to  fearch 
out  the  caufe.    The  people  of  that  coun- 
try  have    been    always    accuflomed    to 
borrow  their  maxims,  as   well  as  their 
manners,    from  the  various   nations   of 
Europe,  from  which  they  emigrated  :  in 

the 
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the  trading  towns,  many  of  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  really  Europeans,  having 
been  in  the  country  but  a  fhort  time  ; 
and  emigration  is  perpetually  fupplying 
all  parts  of  the  States  with  new  adven- 
tures :  faihions,  and  a  tafte  for  expenfive 
modes  of  living,  are  imported  with  other 
merchandife.  In  the  article  of  Public 
Salaries,  the  governments  themfelves 
have  been  too  much  guided  by  European 
ideas ;  which  fuppofe  it  neceffary  that 
public  officers  fhould  envelope  themfelves 
in  pomp  and  fplendor,  in  order  to  infpire 
a  veneration  for  the  laws.  For  though 
falaries  in  general  were  fixed  at  the  revo- 
lution on  a  fcale  fo  low  as  to  bear  little 
proportion  to  what  was  common  in  Eu- 
rope, and  though  in  fome  inftances  they 
have  been  fince  reduced,  yet  they  are 
{till  lb  high  as  to  bear  little  proportion 
to  what  they  ought  to  be.  Thefe  things 
have  a  great  effedt  on  the  general  maxims 
of  life  in  that  country.  But  thefe  things 
can  never  apply  to  Europe  ;   and,  on  a 

change 
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change  of  government  and  manners  in 
the  old  world,  they  will  ceafe  to  apply 
to  the  new. 

The  Americans  cannot  be  faid  as  yet 
to  have  formed  a  national  chara&er.  The 
political  part  of  their  revolution,  afide 
from  the  military,  was  not  of  that  vio- 
lent and  convulfive  nature  that  fhakes 
the  whole  fabric  of  human  opinions,  and 
enables  men  to  decide  which  are  to  be 
retained  as  congenial  to  their  fituation, 
and  which  fhould  be  reje&ed  as  the  off- 
fpring  of  unnatural  connexions.  Hap- 
pily, the  weight  of  oppreffion  there  had 
never  been  (o  great,  nor  of  fo  I0112  a 
duration,  as  to  have  diftorted  in  any  ex- 
travagant degree  the  moral  features  of 
man.  He  recognized  himfelf  as  the  fame 
being,  under  the  new  iyftem  as  the  old ; 
for  the  change  of  form  had  not  been  fo 
perceptible  as  to  require  a  great  change 
of  principle.  Under  thefe  circumftanccs, 
the  people  continued  moll:  of  their  an- 
cient 
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cient  maxims,  though  they  were  a  mix- 
ture of  foreign  and  domeftic  ;  and,  as 
habit  is  a  coin  current  in  all  countries,  it 
is  not  furprifing  that  whatever  had  re- 
ceived the  ftamp  of  authority  in  the  po- 
lifhed  nations  of  Europe,  fhould  be  adopted 
without  fcruple  by  the  offspring  of  thofe 
nations  in  America, 

The  circumftance  of  their  not  being 
inverted  with  what  is  called  national  cha- 
racter, though  hitherto  a  fubjedt  of  re* 
gret,  will  in  future  be  much  in  their 
favour.  The  public  mind  being  open 
to  receive  impreffions  from  abroad,  they 
will  be  able  to  profit  by  the  pra&ical 
leffons  which  will  now  be  afforded  them 
from  the  change  of  fyftem  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  found  there,  as 
it  is  now  found  in  France,  that  the  di£ 
play  of  wealth  will  ceafe  to  be  challenged 
as  an  emblem  or  fubftitute  for  perfonal 
talents ;  and  it  will  be  coveted  every- 
where, in  a  lefs  degree  than  at  prefent; 

as 
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as  it  will  fail  to  gratify  the  paffion  for 
refpedt.  It  may  be  farther  remarked, 
that  this  is  not  the  only  circumftance  in 
which  the  ftate  of  fbciety  in  America 
will  be  effentially  benefited  by  a  change 
of  manners  in  Europe, 

But  it  muft  be  confefled,  after  all* 
that  this  is  a  theory  to  which  it  is  hard 
to  gain  profelytes  ;  efpecially  among  that 
clafs  of  men,  whofe  knowledge  of  the 
world  has  taught  them  a  caution  which 
fhuns  the  allurements  of  audacious  {pe- 
culation. And,  fince  it  muft  be  referred 
to  experience,  to  that  I  trufl  the  argu- 
ment. I  profefs  nothing  more  in  this 
work,  than  to  contemplate  the  effects 
that  a  general  revolution  will  produce 
on  the  affairs  of  nations.  But  in  con- 
templating thefe,  it  is  eflential  that  we 
fhould  be  apprifed  of  the  correfponding 
change  that  will  neceflarily  be  wrought 
on  the  chara&er  of  man  ;  in  order  that1 
being  prepared  for  the  event,    he  may 

think 
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think  of  fuch  arrangements  as  ihall  be 
likely  to  prevent  his  relapfmg  into  the  er- 
rors which  have  cofl  him  Co  much  mifery. 
A  chapter  which  treats  on  the  fyftem 
of  abufes  fo  generally  adopted  in  raijing 
a  revenue,   can  fcarcely  be  clofed  with, 
fatisfa&ion  to  the  reader,  without  fome 
reflections  on  the   correfponding  abufes 
which   are   found   in  the  application.     1 
fhall  fay   nothing  of  high  falaries,  civil 
lift,  peace  eftablifhment,   and  the  other 
enormities  on  which   privileged    orders 
and  fenfelefs  places  depend.     Theie  will 
fo  foon   fall,    with   the  wretched  plans 
of  government  theyfupport,  that  it  really 
feems   like    an  ungenerous  triumph,  to 
v/ifh  to  haften  their  fate.    When  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  government  (hall  be  conduced, 
like  other  bufinefs,  on  the  principles  of 
common  fenfe,  it  will  be  paid   for,  like 
other     bufinefs,    in    proportion    to   the 
fervice  performed.     And  unlefs  this  pro- 
portion be  ftri<5tly  obferved  in  the  pay- 
ment, thefe  principles  will  not  long  be 

obferved 
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obferved  in  the  fervice.  But  our  obfer- 
vations  in  this  place,  on  the  application 
of  revenue,  will  chiefly  be  confined  to 
the  fubjeft  of  Public  Debts.  This  fubjeft 
becomes  more  important  at  this  time, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  prefent 
magnitude  of  thofe  debts  in  moft  of  the 
ftates  of  Europe,  but  as  relative  to  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  contra&ed 
and  fupported.  Should  this  principle  be 
found  to  be  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
fuitable  only  to  a  vitious  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  will  furnifh  matter  of  deep  re- 
flection to  a  nation  that  wifhes  to  efta- 
blifh  its  affairs  on  the  bafis  of  reafon  and 
nature. 

Here  we  muft  take  a  review  of  that 
mode  of  anticipation,  which  is  common 
to  moft  of  the  modern  governments  of 
Europe,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
funding  fyjlem*  This  invention  (for  fo 
the  art  of  funding  is  fbmetimes  called) 
has  received  from  the  hands  of  different 

writers, 
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writers,  a  confiderable  degree  of  cenfure, 
as  well  as  much  unqualified  and  Injudi- 
cious praife.  Indeed,  when  confidered 
with  reference  to  its  wide  fweep  of  at- 
tending circumftances,  it  prefents  itfelf 
to  the  mind  under  z  variety  of  a(pe£ts, 
and  forms  altogether  a  ftupendous  object 
of  meditation  ;  having  produced  efFe&s 
that  have  far  furpafled  the  limits  of 
previous  calculation  or  belief.  In  politics 
and  war,  it  has  changed  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope. With  regard  to  other  concerns, 
both  of  nations  and  individuals,  its  effe&s 
have  been  various,  contradictory,  delu- 
five,  and  incapable  of  accurate  eftima- 
tion.  It  has  aftonifhingly  multiplied  the 
force  and  activity  of  trade  ;  but  it  has 
increafed  in  an  equal  degree  the  quantity 
of  ufelefs  and  deftru&ive  /peculation.  It 
has  converted  commerce  into  a  weapon 
of  war  ;  and  it  has  made  of  that  tremen- 
dous calamity  an  alluring  inftrument  of 
commerce.  It  has  brought  thefe  two 
occupations,  Co  extremely  oppofite  in  their 

nature, 
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nature,  to  a  cordial  coalition  and  mutual 
fupport ;  and  thus  by  the  aid  of  both,  it 
facilitates  every  projeft  of  ambition  in 
the  government ;  till  it  familiarifes  the 
public  mind  to  a  ferious  acquiefcence  in 
a  paradox,  which  muft  have  excited  the 
ridicule  of  any  age  accuftomed  only  to 
common  calculation,  That  the  more  a 
nation  is  debilitated  and  exhaufted,  the 
more  fplendid  and  powerful  it  grows. 
Indeed  the  fyftem  is  replete  v/ith  fo  much 
apparent  good,  attended  with  its  folid 
weight  of  evils,  that  we  may  be  thought 
to  incur  the  guilt  of  partiality  or  inat- 
tention, fhould  we  fail  to  qualify  our 
cenfure  with  fome  degree  of  approba- 
tion. 

But  the  queftion,  Whether  the  fyftem 
of  funding  ought  to  be  admitted  in  all 
its  latitude,  can  be  decided  only  by  ftrik- 
ing  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
effe&s  that  it  muft  from  its  nature  pro- 
duce.    And  I  think,  on  confidering  the 

fub- 
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fubje&  as  relative  to  a  free  republic,  the 
balance  will  be  found  much  more  on  the 
fide  of  the  evil,  than  it  is  when  applied 
to  the  old  plans  of  government. 

The  benefits,  to  be  derived  from  the 
fyftem,  are  of  two  kinds: — commercial, 
as  it  facilitates  the  bufinefs  of  individu- 
als, and  political,  as  it  aids  the  govern- 
ment  in    the   great   operations   of  war. 
It  is  well  known,   or  at  leaft  it  is  uni- 
verfally  believed,   that   the    public  debt 
in    England,  being   funded  on  the  bafis 
of  mortgaging  the  national  revenue  for 
its    intereft,    has    created   a    prodigious 
mafs   of  capital   in   the  hands  of  trade. 
By    furnifliing    men    with    a    kind    of 
flock,   which  they  are   fure  of  turning 
into  money  at  any  moment  they  choofe, 
it  enables  them  to  vary  their  operations 
with  filch  facility,  as  to  feize  many  ad- 
vantages in  domeftic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets,  which  muft  otherwife  pals  without 
efFeft.    It  is  in  a.  great  mealiire  to  this 

circumftance, 
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circumftance,  that  many  perfons  (perhaps 
without  a  due  consideration  of  caufes) 
have  attributed  the  flourifhing  ftate  of 
commerce  in  this  kingdom.  Indeed, 
fince  it  is  found  that  commerce  has  in- 
creafed  with  the  augmentation  of  taxes, 
the  argument  in  favour  of  unlimited 
funding  has  become  fo  feducing,  that 
the  paradox  has  arifen  almoft  to  a 
folecifm ;  it  is  faid  that  public  infolvency 
is  public  wealth,  and  the  national  debt 
is  itfelf  a  national  benefit. 

The  advantages  of  a  political  nature, 
which  are  derived  from  the  principle 
of  funding,  confift  in  eftablifhing  fuch 
an  unqueftionable  credit,  that  the  go- 
vernment can  at  all  times  borrow, 
without  the  means  or  the  intention,  or 
even  the  promife  of  payment.  This 
credit  anfwers  all  the  purpofe  of  an  in- 
exhauftible  treafury,  on  which  the  go- 
vernment may  draw  at  any  moment, 
and  to  any  amount.  It  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive 
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ceive  the  immenfe  facility  thus  given 
to  the  meafures  of  adminifiration.  It 
enables  them  to  begin,  on  the  fhorteft 
notice  and  with  the  greateft  fecrecy,  the 
moft  expenfive  operations,  and  then  to 
purfue  them  to  any  extent;  and  this 
without  confulting  the  wifhes  of  the 
nation.  It  precludes  the  neceflity  of 
accumulating  a  national  treafure  by  pre- 
vious taxation  and  oeconomy ;  a  meafure 
which  muft  always  be  attended  with 
the  difadvantage  of  lofing  the  ufe  of 
the  money,  from  the  time  it  is  hoard- 
ed, until  it  is  expended.  It  likewife 
avoids  the  neceflity  of  another  operation 
no  lefs  to  be  dreaded  by  officers  of 
government  in  general  ;  I  mean  a  Hid- 
den augmentation  of  taxes,  by  which 
the  people  fhould  be  called  upon  to 
fupport  the  expences  of  the  year, 
within  the  year,  A  meafure  which, 
if  not  fometimes  impoflible,  would  often 
be  hazardous  to  the  reputation  of  mi- 
nifters,  and  to  the  fuccefs  of  extraordi- 
nary enterprifes.  Such 
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Such  is  the  general  fummary  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  Funding 
Syftem  ;  and  this  opens  to  our  view  the 
train  of  evils  with  which  they  are  con- 
trafted.  Thefe  I  fear  will  be  too  nu- 
merous to  be  particularly  noticed,  and 
too  great  to  be  readily  conceived.  In  the 
hands  of  an  admimftration,  I  will  not  fay 
corrupt^  but  an  adminiftration  whofe  in- 
tereft  is  in  any  meafure  different  from 
that  of  the  natron  at  large,  this  fyftem 
is  the  moil  dangerous  infrrument  that 
can  be  imagined  ;  as  it  is  an  inftrument 
of  incalculable  force,  and  may  be  always 
wielded  without  oppofition.  This  from 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  muft  be  the  cafe  ; 
becaufe  the  expences  of  any  projected  en- 
terprife  Jbeing  charged  on  pofterity,  the 
party  moil  inrerefted  in  making  the  op- 
pofition,  is  not  in  being  at  the  time,  and 
cannot  be  heard  in  Its  remonftrance. 
Thus,  m  the  bufinefs  of  war,  which  is 
the  -principal  bbjed  in  the  Funding 
Syftem*  it  enables"  governments  to  hire 

men, 
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men  to  (laughter  each  other  with  more 

than  their  own  fwords.  They  wring 
out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  future  ge* 
nerarions  the  means  of  deftroying  the 
prefent.  Here  is  a  double  violence  which 
the  generation,  that  goes  to  war  by  the 
aid  of  funding,  commits  on  the  age  that 
is  to  follow.  It  precludes  the  exiftence 
of  one  part  of  fociety,  by  deftroying 
thofe  who  fliould  have  been  their  pro- 
genitors ;  and  it  charges  the  portion  of 
pofterity,  that  efcapes  into  exiftence, 
with  the  expences  of  killing  the  fellows 
of  their  anceftors.  And  thefe  expences 
they  muft  pay  under  the  cruel  disad- 
vantage of  being  deprived  of  half  their 
natural  refources,  by  a  diminution  of 
their  natural  numbers. 

As  military  operations  are  now  con- 
ducted, every  man  killed  or  deftroyed 
in  Avar,  cofts  to  the  nation  upwards  of 
a  thoufand  pounds  fterling.     This  cal- 
culation is   taken  from  a  view  of  the 

G  laft 
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laft  war  in  which  England  was  en* 
gaged.  The  nation  expended  in  that 
war,  as  ftated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,1* 
fomething  more  than  139  millions. 
No  financier  has  calculated  -with  any 
accuracy  the  number  of  lives  that  it  coft 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  battles, 
hofpttals,  and  prifons ;  probably  it  did 
not  exceed  139  thoufand.  So  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  now  confbl- 
ing  themfelves  for  the  lofs  of  their 
friends  and  relations,  by  paying  for  their 
execution  at  the  rate  of  a  thoufand 
pounds  a  head.  Other  jobbs  performed 
in  iuch  a  wholefale  manner  are  gene- 
rally  charged  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;  but 
this  is  more  expenfive  than  the  bufineis 
of  a  like  nature,  which  is  done  in  the 
formality  of  detail,  at  the  Old  Bailey 
and  Newgate. 

It  requires  but  a  flight  obfervation  on 
*  Hift.  of  the  Rcvenuef  Part,  HI.  page  95. 

the 
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the  character  of  the  times  in  different 
ages,  to  {how  that  the  objeft  of  war, 
and  the  fpirit  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, have  been  altogether  different, 
within  the  prefent  century,  from  what 
they  were  in  more  remote  periods  of 
modern  hiftory.  In  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe,  the  objedl  of  war  has  changed 
from  religion  to  commerce  ;  from  a 
point  of  honour  among  kings,  to  a  point 
of  profit  among  merchants,  minifters  and 
generals.  Thefe  fubje&s  have  nothing 
in  their  nature  fufficiently  animating  to 
roufe  the  enthufiafm  of  a  whole  nation 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  fafe 
for  the  projedtor  of  a  war  to  apply  to 
the  people  for  their  immediate  fupporU 
Therefore,  to  find  the  means  of  carry- 
ing it  on,  they  refbrt  to  a  principle  con- 
genial to  the  object  of  the  war  j  and  it 
becomes  fupported,  as  it  is  proje&ed,  in 
the  fpirit  of  commerce.  But,  as  all  offen- 
sive wars,  in  every  poffible  circumftance, 
can   only    be  maintained  by  deceiving 

G  2  the 
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the  people,  the  government  in  this  case 
recurs  to  a  commercial  deception,  and 
induces  them  to  undertake  the  burthen, 
on  condition  that  the  weight  of  it  be 
shifted  off  to  a  future  period.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  funding;  and  it  has  evidently 
risen  out  of  the  necessity  that  govern- 
ments were  under,  of  changing  the  prin- 
ciple of  deception,  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

As  an  engine  of  state,  the  funding 
system  has  completely  taken  place  of 
religious  enthusiasm;  and  mankind  have 
been  hurried  on  to  their  own  destruction 
by  the  former,  within  the  last  two  ages, 
with  as  little  prudence  and  as  much 
delusion,  as  they  were  by  the  latter,  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Indeed,  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  genuine  crusade  could 
not  have  been  undertaken,  even  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  carried  on  to  any 
extent,  by  the  aid  of  the  funding  system. 

For 
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For  the  principle  of  the  fyftem  is  foch 
as  to  prevent  men  from  enquiring  into 
the  objeft  of  the  war  ;  as  every  induce* 
ment  to  flich  enquiry  is  almoft  com- 
pletely taken  away,  with  refpe&  to  every 
clafs  of  fbciety.  One  clafs,  by  the 
previous  operation  of  the  lame  fyftem  in 
the  increafe  of  taxes y  are  rendered  fo 
wretched  in  their  domeftic  condition, 
that  they  are  glad  to  engage  as  fbldiers 
in  any  caufe,  for  the  &ke  of  the  pay, 
fo  pitifully  fmall  as  the  pay  of  a  foldier 
is ;  another  clafs,  and  one  that  has  great 
influence  on  the  public  opinion,  is  com- 
pofed  of  generals,  contra  ftors,  minifters 
and  fecretaries.,  with  all  their  dependants, 
who  are  fure  to  make  a  profitable  jobb 
of  any  war,  however  it  be  condu&ed, 
and  whatever  be  its  obje£t  ;  another  clals 
confifts  of  idle  fpeculatora  in  the  funds, 
whofe  chance  of  gain  increafes  with  the 
jofrling  of  public  affairs,  and  efpecially 
v/ith  the  augmentation  of  the  debt  ; 
while  the  reft  of  the  community,  who 

cannot 
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cannot  be  rendered  a&ive  by  the  allure* 
ments  of  private  profit,  are  rendered 
pafiive  by  deferring  the  payment  of 
the  lofs« 

From  the  time  when  the  predatory 
fpirit,  which  led  the  northern  Barbarians 
to  ravage  the  fouth  of  Europe,  had  fub- 
fided,  and  given  place  to  its  natural  off- 
spring,  in    the   eftablifhment   of  feudal 
monarchy,  the  hiftory  of  this  quarter  of 
the  world  begins  to  affume  a  confiftent 
ihape  ;  and  it  offers  itfelf  to  our  contem- 
plation, as  relative  to  the  ipirit  of  nations, 
under  three  lucceffive  afpe&s*     Thefe  are 
the   fpirit    of    Hierarchy,   the  Ipirit   of 
Chivalry,  and  the  fpirit  of  Commerce. 
Out  of  thefe  different  materials  the  genius 
of  the  government  has  forged  inftruments 
of  oppre/fion  almofl  equally  deftrudtive. 
It  has  never  failed  to  cloud  the  minds 
of  the  nation  with  fame  kind  of  fuper- 
ilition,  conformable  to  the  temper  of  the 
times.    In  one  age  it  is  the  fuperftition 

of 
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of  religion,  in  another  the  fuperftition 
of  honour,  in  another  the  faperftition  of 
public  credit. 

The  deplorable  ufe  that  has  been  made 
t>f  the  laft  of  thefe,  during  the  prefent 
century  in  England,  and  for  a  much 
longer  period  in  fome  other  governments, 
has  induced  many  perfons  to  regret  that 
the  fpirit  of  commerce  has  ever  become 
predominant  over  that  of  chivalry  and 
that  of  the  church.  They  fee  a  con- 
traded  meannefs  in  the  one,  which  ill 
compares  with  the  open  enthufiafm  of 
the  other  two.  But,  before  we  find  fault 
with  what  feems  to  be  the  order  of  na- 
ture in  thefe  events,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  effects  that  it  has  and  will 
produce,  in  the  progress  of  fociety  and 
morals.  Chivalry  and  hierarchy  taught 
us  to  believe  that  all  men  who  did  not 
pay  homage  to  the  fame  monarch,  or 
ufe  the  fame  mode  of  worfhip  with  our- 
felves>  were  our  natural   enemies,  and 

ought 
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ought  to  be  extirpated.  The  /pint  of 
commerce  has  brought  us  acquainted  with 
thofe  people ;  we  find  them  to  be  like 
other  men,  and  that  they  are  really  ufeful 
to  us  in  fapplying  our  wants.  As  their 
exigence  and  their  profperity  are  found 
to  be  advantageous  to  us  in  a  commerical 
point  of  view,  we  ceafe  to  regard  them 
as  enemies ;  and  refufe  to  go  and  kill 
them,  unlefs  we  are  hired  to  do  it.  But 
as  commerce  may  deal  in  human  (laughter 
as  well  as  in  other  things,  when  ever 
the  government  will  offer  us  more  money 
for  deftroying  our  neighbours  than  we 
can  get  by  other  bufinefs,  we  are  ready 
to  make  enemies  of  our  beft  friends,  and 
go  to  war,  as  we  go  to  market*  on  a 
calculation  of  profit. 

This  is  the  true  fpirit  of  commerce 
as  relative  to  war.     But  as  this  fpirit  has 
made  us  better  acquainted  with  all  foreign 
nations,  and  with  ourfelves,  it  has  excited 
a  difpofition  for  enquiry  into  the  moral 

relations 
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relations  of  men,  with  a  view  of  political 
happiness.  The  result  of  this  enquiry  is 
now  beginning  to  appear.  It  has  already 
convinced  us  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
case  in  which  one  nation  can  be  the 
natural  enemy  of  another;  and  this  leads 
us  to  discover  the  cause  why  they  have 
been  factitious  enemies.  The  whole  is 
found  to  have  been  a  fatal  deception 
perpetually  imposed  upon  each  nation 
by  its  own  government,  for  the  private 
benefit  of  its  administrators.  The  same 
spirit  of  enquiry  is  now  leading  the  people 
to  change  the  form  of  their  governments, 
that  society  may  be  restored  to  its  proper 
foundation,  the  general  happiness  of  the 
great  community  of  men. 

On  examining  the  succession  of  prin- 
ciples which  mark  the  character  of  the 
times  through  these  different  periods,  it 
appears  that,  when  the  spirit  of  commerce 
had  become  predominant,  the  only  engine 
of  state,  which  could  be  relied  upon  to 

excite 
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excite  the  people  to  war,  was  the  efta* 
blifhment  of  a  national  credit  by  funding 
the  national  debts.  And  we  fhould  not 
be  wide  from  the  truth  in  afferting,  that 
to  the  funding  fyftem  alone  the  principal 
commerical  nations  of  Europe  are  to 
attribute  the  wars  of  the  prefent  century, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  debts  under 
which  they  have  learned  to  ftruggle. 

Such  have  been  the  effe&s  of  fund* 
ing,  under  the  old  forms  of  government ; 
and  having  afcertained  the  principles 
on  which  it  has  operated  in  producing' 
thefe  effe&s,  we  fhall  be  better  able  to 
determine  whether  it  be  admiffible  in 
the  policy  of  a  free  republic.  In  this 
great  crifis  of  human  affairs,  it  behoves 
mankind  to  probe  the  wounds  of  nature 
to  the  bottom,  and  remove  eyery  ex- 
crefcence  which  might  prevent  a  perfedt 
cure- 
Men  of  contemplative  minds,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  pra&ical  knowledge,  have 

now 
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now  become  fo  generally  agreed  in  the 
neceflity  of  the  funding  fyftcm,  that, 
though  they  difcern  the  evils  to  which 
it  muft  expofe  a  nation,  I  fear  it  is  one 
of  the  laft  of  their  eftablifhed  maxims 
that  they  will  be  willing  to  fubje<5t  to 
the  feverity  of  difcuffion.  The  univerfal 
opinion  is  that  a  ftate  cannot  exift 
without  a  national  credit ;  unlefs  it  put 
itfelf  to  the  difadvantage  of  hoarding 
up  money,  and  keeping  a  tteafure  in 
referve.  And  this  latter  meafure,  be- 
sides the  inconvenience  above-mention- 
ed, of  lofing  the  ufe  of  the  capital  while 
it  lies  ina&ive,  would  throw  into  the 
hands  of  the  executive  government, 
the  fame  dangerous  power  which  is 
entrufted  to  them  by  the  means  of 
credit.  In  this  refpeft  their  reafoning 
is  juft ;  and  perhaps  a  full  trea(ury  would 
be  the  greateft   evil  of  the  two. 

But  after  all,  what  is  the  advantage 
of  a  national  credit  ?   I  mean,  in  the 

fcnfe 
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fenfe  in  which  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, the  facility  of  raifing  a  capital  on 
long  annuities,  by  a  mortgage  of  re- 
venue. Shall  we  not  find  on  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  very  fimple  queftion, 
that  the  advantage  derived  from  fiich 
a  credit  (even  fuppofing  it  never  to 
be  abufed)  can  only  be  applicable  to 
the  old  fyftems  of  government  ?  Will 
it  not  appear  that  it  is  an  advantage 
totally  unneceflfary  to  a  rational  and 
manly  adminiftration,  conduced  loy 
the  wifhes  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
people  ?  I  am  fuppofing,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  iiippolej  that  fuch  a  people  will 
always  understand  their  own  interefh 
Or,  at  leall,  if  they  make  a  miftake,. 
it  will  be  the  miftake  of  the  nation, 
not  of  the  minifters  ;  they  will  never 
fuffer  an  enterprife  to  be  undertaken, 
but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  majority 
of  the  a&ive  citizens.  This  people 
will  never  engage  in  any  ofFenfive  war. 
Indeed,    as    ibon    as    the    Surrounding 

nations 
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nations  adopt  the  fame  change  of  go- 
vernment, the  bufinels  of  war  will  be 
forgotten  ;  but  in  the  interval,  previous 
to  this  event,  a  real  republic  cannot 
ftand  in  need  of  funds,  as  a  prepara- 
tive for  war,  unlefs  it  be  invaded.  It 
is  even  fafer  without  funds  ;  becaufe 
they  might  be  a  temptation  to  the  of- 
ficers of  government  to  counteract  the 
ipirit  of  the  republic.  In  ca/e  fuch  a 
people  be  really  attacked  by  an  enemy, 
then  it  is  that  the  force  of  fociety 
may  be  feen  and  calculated.  But  the 
calculation  does  not  turn  on  the  cabi- 
net-rules of  royal  arithmetic  ;  the  power 
of  the  republic  for  the  purpo/e  of  de- 
fence does  not  depend  on  a  national 
credit,  in  the  fenfe  above-mentioned, 
or  the  facility  of  borrowing  money  ; 
the  government,  in  making  up  its  ef- 
timate  of  refinance,  never  afks,  how 
many  foldiers  have  we  in  pay  r  And 
how   many    recruits  can   we    inlift    or 

0 

impress? — But  of  how  many  men  doss 
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the  nation  confift  ?  Armies  ftart  into 
being  by  a  fpontaneous  impulfe;  every 
citizen  feels  the  caufe  to  be  his  own, 
and  prefents  his  perfon,  or  his  provifions 
and  his  arms,  not  as  an  offering  to  a 
tyrannical  mafter,  of  whofe  intentions 
he  would  be  fufpicious,  but  as  a  defence 
of  his  own  family  and  property.  The 
enemy  being  repulfed,  whatever  ine- 
qualities may  be  found  to  have  arifen 
in  this  emulous  contribution,  are  liqui- 
dated and  fettled  on  a  general  fcale  of 
juftice. 

Even  fuppofing  the  war  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  to  require  fums  of  mo* 
ney  beyond  the  voluntary  contributions, 
and  beyond  the  power  of  prudent  tax- 
ation for  the  time  ;  (which  indeed,  in 
a  wealthy  and  well-regulated  republic, 
would  be  an  extraordinary  thing,  and 
I  believe  never  would  occur)  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  juftice  of  the  caufe,  and  the 
natural  magnanimity  which  habitual  free- 
dom 
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dom  infpires,  would  be  a  fufHcient  gua- 
rantee for  loans,  at  home  or  abroad. 
It  is  true  in  nature,  and  the  truth  mufi 
prove  itfelf  beyond  contradiction  to  the 
world,  as  loon  as  it  fliall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  judge,  that  a  great  people  ac- 
cuftomed  to  exercife  their  rights,  would 
never  violate  their  duties. 

Injuftice  may  be  expected  from  go- 
vernments founded  in  ufurpation  ;  it  is 
their  natural   character,  the  tenure  on 
which  they  hold  their  authority.     They 
never  can   be  juft,  unlefs    they  deviate 
from    their   principle.    What   is   called 
their  penal  Jujlice,  as  well  as   their  pe- 
cuniary jujiice,  is  only  the  fruit  of  their 
fears  ;  and  ought  to  be  regarded  only 
as    an    evidence    of  their  conftitutional 
weaknels.     As  every  thing  they  do,  muft 
be  done  by  the  force  of  money,   it  is 
neceflary   that    they    fhould   eftablifh  a 
character    for    mercantile    punctuality, 
to  ferve  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  quality 

of 
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of  juftice,  which  quality  the  nature  of 
their  exigence  denies  them.  The  re- 
verfe  of  this  is  the  eafe  with  govern- 
ments founded  in  reafon  and  nature^ 
where  all  the  people  have  an  a£Uve 
intereft.  Juftice  there  is  the  firft  article 
in  the  focial  compa& ;  and  as  neither 
policy  nor  principle  can  ever  admit  of 
a  deviation  from  this,  the  event  is  not 
to  be  expefted. 

This  is  the  kind  of  national  credit  that 
is  proper  for  a  free  republic.  It  is  in- 
volved in  the  nature  of  their  fyftem, 
and  /purns  thofe  extraneous  aids  which 
artificial  credits  have  required.  I  ihould 
confider  it  as  a  circumftance  dangerous 
to  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  if  the  new 
republics,  which  are  to  rife  out  of  the 
ruins  of  thefe  antiquated  maffes  of  error, 
Should  retain  the  two  great  principles 
of  finance,  on  which  much  of  that  error 
has  been  fupported.  To  raife  the  revenue 
by  cifguijing  the  taxes,    and  to  force  a 

public 
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public  credit  by  dint  of  J un dingy  have 
been  equally  ncceflary  to  the  ancient 
fyftem  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
would  be  equally  definitive  to  the  new. 

How  the  national  debts  that  now  exift 
In  feveral  countries,  are  to  be  difpofed 
of,  under  a  change  of  government,  is 
indeed  a  quefHon  of  ferious  magnitude. 
Probably  that  of  France  will  be  nearly 
extinguished  by  the  fale  of  the  national 
domains.  That  of  Spain,  and  thofe  of 
moft  other  Catholic  countries,  may  be 
balanced  in  the  fame  way.  In  fome 
Proteftant  nations,  where  the  debts  and 
the  domains  have  loft  their  relative  pro- 
portion, the  cafe  will  be  widely  different. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
debts,  I  am  as  clear  that  they  ought  not, 
as  I  am  that  they  will  not,  impede  the, 
progrefs  of  liberty. 


END  OF  PART  II. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS  Letter  \va3  written  at  Chambery  In 
Savoy,  in  December,  1792,  at  the  requcit  of 
thofe  members  of  the  National  Convention  who 
were  then  in  that  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  or- 
ganifing  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  was 
printed  in  French  at  Grenoble,  and  in  Italian  at 
Nice,  and  fent  from  thofe  places  into  Piedmont, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  during  that  winter. 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  Englifh  copy, 
which  now  appears  for  the  hr{t  time  in  print,  that 
the  defection  of  Dumourier,  in  April  1793*  the 
violent  factions  which  diftracled  the  Convention, 
and  the  fubfequent  civil  commotions  in  many  parts 
of  France,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Republi- 
cans the  remainder  of  that  year.  Their  opera- 
tions againfl  the  league  of  foreign  enemies  (which 
was  now  augmented  by  the  addition  of  England, 
Holland,  Spain  and  Naples)  were  confined  for 
that  campaign  to  the  defence  of  the  frontiers; 
and  they  were  thus  prevented  from  puftiing  the 
exteniive  advantages  which  they  had  gained  the 
year  before. 

This  circumflance  relieved  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia from  the  defpair  in  whijh  he  had  been 
plunged.  It  gave  him  time  to  augment  his  for- 
ces and  repair  his  fortifications-  It  gave  him  ar- 
guments againft  the  French  and  the  principles  of 
the  revolution,  and  thus  enabled  him  in  fome  de- 
gree to  unite  his  people  in  favour  of  the  fyflem  of 
defpotifm  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  ; 
for  it  mud  be  confefTed,that  the  manner  in  which 
the  French  affairs  were  conducted  that  year,had  3 
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flrong  tendency  to  excite  a  difieliih  to  their  caufe 
in  the  minds  of  diftant  or  ignorant  obfervers.  In 
addition  to  all  thefe  advantages,  he  received  a 
fubfidy  from  England,  to  enable  him  to  defend 
his  own  dominions  ;  by  the  aid  of  which  he  has 
iince  obtained  a  large  body  of  auxiliary  troops 
from  Tirol,  Milan,  and  Tufcany. 

Thefe  unexpected  events  produced  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  relative  fituationof  the  French 
and  Piedmontefe,  from  the  clofe  of  the  firft  cam- 
paign to  the  clofe  of  the  fecond.  But  the  third 
is  now  opened  with  as  much  advantage  to  the 
French  as  the  mod  ardent  republican  could  expect. 
The  troops  dellined  for  the  invafion  of  Italy  this 
year,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  tenth  of 
the  military  force  that  they  now  have  in  motion 
on  the  Continent.  Yet  thefe  have  alteady  pafied 
the  Alps  in  three  different  directions,  and  are  at 
this  time  mailers  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Pied- 
mont. It  is  probable  that  this  campaign  will 
eftablifn  the  revolution  in  that  country,  but  un- 
happily with  more  expencc  of  blood  than  was  ex- 
pected from  former  appearances.  Could  the 
fame  force  have  been  employed  there  the  laft 
year,  under  the  circumftanccs  that  then  cxifted, 
we  may  prefumc  it  would  have  met  but  little  op- 
pofition  ;  and  the  writer  might  have  had  the  fa- 
tisfaction  of  feeing  that  his  letter  had  produced 
fome  effect  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  liberty  and 
happinefs  in  that  interefting  part  of  the  world* 

July  i$,  1794. 


&  Tbi  notes  in  tbu  edition  ware  not  publi/hed  in 
tbi  former  oneu 
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LETTER, 


Chamber^  Dee,  27 ,  1792, 

Citizens  of  Piedmont, 

YOU  occupy  one  of  the  flrongefl  fron- 
tiers of  a  country  which  nature  feems 
to  have  deftined  to  be  the  happiefl  in  Europe. 
But  a  number  of  imperious  circumflances,  of 
which  you  have  been  rather  the  victims  than 
the  authors,  have  for  many  centuries  inverted 
the  order  of  things,  and  deprived  you  of  thofe 
advantages  which  ought  to  attend  your  fitua- 
tion.  I  am  a  ftranger  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ;  Italy  is  known  to  me  only  from  its 
hiftory,  and  your  prefent  condition  only  from 
diftant  obfervation  and  report.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  I  fhall  ever  have  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing you  or  any  part  of  your  country.  You 
mud,  therefore,  acquit  me  of  entertaining 
any  defire  to  miflead  you,  as  I  can  have  no  pof- 
fible  intereft  in  addrefling  you  this  letter,  but 
the  interefl  which  the  human  heart  naturally 
takes  in  uttering  the  truth  on  a  very  important 
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fubjec"h  You  are  my  fellow-creatures ;  as 
fuch  I  love  you,  and  cherifh  the  ties  which 
ought  to  be  mutual  between  us.  You  are 
in  a  condition  which  appears  to  me  to  call  up- 
on you  to  burfl  the  bands  of  flavery ;  in  this 
view,  I  am  ready  to  hail  you  as  brothers,  and 
wifh  to  aid  you  in  your  work. 

I  prefume  in  the  firft  place,  and  I  think  I 
am  not  deceived,  that  you  are  difcontented 
with  your  prefent  fituation.  I  believe  you  arc 
convinced  that  you  cannot  be  happy,  as  a  peo- 
ple, while  the  powers  of  your  government 
remain  as  they  now  are,  as  relative  to  the 
church,  the  (late,  and  the  army.  If  this  be 
true,  you  muft  wifh  for  a  change ;  provided 
fuch  change  can  be  within  your  power,  and 
provided  you  are  convinced  that  it  would  be 
for  your  advantage.  Let  us  examine  thefe 
two  points  :  whether  you  are  able  to  cffe£l  a 
revolution  in  your  government  ;  and  if  you 
are,  whether  you  would  be  benefited  by  it.— 
For  it  is  not  my  wifh  to  hurry  you  into  mea- 
fures,  of  which  you  cannot  fee  the  iflue,  and 
for  which  you  are  not  prepared. 

I.  Are  you  able  to  cjfeel  a  revolution  in  your 
government  ? 

Thisqueftionnccd  never  be  aflcedof  any  peo- 
ple, when  confidered  with  reference  to  them- 
selves only,without  regard  to  their  neighbours. 
A  whole    people    is    efTentially    fovereign. 
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They  can  at  all  times  do  as  they  pleafe  with 
their  own  affairs,  unlefs  they  are  overpowered 
by  furrounding  nations.  It  is  the  people 
who  fupport  the  government  as  it  now  is ; 
and  the  fame  foyereign  people  can  at  any  time 
change  its  form,  and  fupport  it  in  whatever 
manner  it  fhall  pleafe  them  beft.  The  ques- 
tion has  no  difficulty  in  it,  but  when  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  intereft  which  other  go- 
vernments may  have  in  preventing  a  revolu- 
tion in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  enquiry,  purfued  in  this  connexion,  be- 
comes more  extenfive ;  efpecially  when  ap- 
plied to  a  country  of  fmall  dimenfions,  and  to 
a  nation  lefs  powerful  than  fome  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Such  is  Piedmont.  Had  you  been 
called  upon  feven  years  ago  to  look  into  your 
affairs,  and  take  the  government  into  your 
own  hands,  you  muft  have  confidered  it  as  a 
dangerous  experiment.  Even  fuppofing  the 
weight  of  your  fufferings  to  have  been  as  great 
then  as  they  are  now,  and  fuppoGng  you  had 
been  poffefled  of  the  fame  information  which 
you  have  fince  drawn  from  the  progrefs  of 
liberty  in  Europe,  it  would  fcarcely  have  been 
prudent  for  you  to  have  engaged  in  fo  daring 
an  enterprife.  All  the  tyrants  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood would  have  brought  forward  their 
armies  of  flaves  to  crufh  the  rebellion.  The 
French  court  would  have  been,  at  that  time, 
as  much  your  enemy  as  the  French  nation  is 
now  your  friend.     And  the  houfe  of  AuAria, 
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with  all  the  fubdivifions  of  its  power  in  Italy, 
polled  at  your  gates,  would  have  united  with 
that  of  Bourbon,  to  have  guaranteed  your 
king  in  every  poflible  extent  of  his  opprcf- 
fion. 

Under  thefe  difadvantages  your  druggies 
for  liberty  might  have  been  vain  ;  they  might 
even  have  produced  a  new  injury,  in  (lead  of 
relieving  you  from  the  old.  But  the  ground 
is  now  changed ;  the  duty  you  owe  to  your- 
felves  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  events  ;  and  the  work  you  have  to  do, 
in  eftablifhing  a  perfect  and  undiflurbed  li«- 
herty,  is  in  my  opinion  much  eafier  than  you 
imagine.  France  is  at  this  time,  not  only 
the  mod  powerful  nation  in  Europe,  but 
when  engaged,  as  fhe  now  is,  in  defence  of 
liberty,  fhe  is  a  match  for  all  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  when  united  in  defence  of  ty- 
rannv.  France  is  now  your  natural  friend, 
the  friend  ot  all  people  and  the  enemy  of  all 
tyrants.  She  is  indeed  the  only  friend  you 
have  as  a  nation  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
France  has  brought  liberty  to  your  doors  ;  and 
(he  invites  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  you  as  men,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
can  bind  you  to  the  intcreflsof  human  nature 
hi  general,  to  accept  the  blcfTing  at  her  hands. 
She  has  done  more  ;  fhe  has  taught  you  :uui 
all  other  people  how  public  happinefs  is  to  be 
acquired  and  prcferved.  She  has  addrefled 
herfelf  to  the  great  principles  of  reaico  which 
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are  common  to  all  men  ;  fhc  has  cleared  away 
the  mafs  of  prejudice,  of  falfe  doctrine,  of 
fuperflition  in  the  fcience  of  morals ;  a  mafs 
which  the  complicated  abufes  of  tyranny,  con- 
tinued for  many  centuries,  had  accumulat- 
ed on  the  human  mind.  She  has  laid  down 
and  clearly  defined  the  rights  and  duties  of 
man  and  of  citizens,  explained  the  great  doc- 
trine of  equality,  the  true  defign  of  govern- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  trufl  to  be  repofed  in 
public  officers,  as  fervants  of  the  people, 
by  whom  they  are  created  and  by  whom  they 
are  paid.  She  has  taught  you  a  great  practi- 
cal truth,  which  is  too  confoling  to  be  reject- 
ed, and  too  clear  to  be  called  in  queftion,  that 
you  are  the  fovereigns  in  your  own  country  ;  that 
you  have  not,  that  you  cannot  have  a  matter, 
unlefs  you  choofe  to  give  up  your  reafon,  and 
renounce  the  character  of  men  ;  that  for  any 
man  to  call  himfelf  your  fovereign  is  a  blaf- 
phemy  againfl  God  the  fovereign  of  nature, 
and  againfl  men  the  proprietors  of  the  earth. 

Obligations  of  gratitude  are  due  to  the 
French  nation  from  you,  and  from  every 
people  in  Europe.  She  has  conquered  liberty 
for  all  men,  and  laid  the  foundation  foruni- 
verfal  public  felicity.  Other  nations  have 
only  to  build  the  fuperflru&ure,  of  which  the 
model  is  given  them  in  the  conftitution  of  this 
great  republic. 

But  let  us  not  amufe  ourfelves  with  words, 
nor  reft  the  argument  on  theoretical  principles, 
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however  incontcflible  they  may  be.     Let  us 
fpeak  of  fa&s  that  are  parting  before  our  eyes, 
and  call  to  mind  the  events  of  the  great  year 
that  is  now  drawing  to  a  clofe.     You  have 
feen  the  principal  tyrants  and  the  moft  formi- 
dable armies  of  Europe,  combined  and  march- 
ing in  the  full  career  of  promifed   victory 
againft  the  liberties  of  France.   Thefe  armies, 
after  fwecping  over  half  Europe  and  famiflung 
whole  countries  in  their  way  to  the  French 
frontiers,  have  there  been  cut  to  pieces  by  a 
handful  of  freemen,  and  driven  out  of  their 
country.     Liberty  has  marched  on  the  heels 
of  the  fugitives  ;  the  arch  tyrant  of  Auftria, 
at  the  head  of  this  fatal  confpiracy  of  kings, 
has  loft  the  fined  part  of  his  dominions  ;  many 
of  the  fubaltern  princes  of  the   Empire  have 
loft  the  whole  of  theirs,  and   are  now  beggars 
abroad  among  their  brother   brigands,  who 
arc  in  expectation  of  the  fame  inevitable  fate. 
The  ftandard  of  liberty  has  reached  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rhine  by  the  mifcarriage  of  the 
fame  combination  which  has  brought  it  to  the 
fummit  of  the  Alps. 

All  the  crowned  heads  in.  Europe  are  now 
covered  with  thorns.  The  man  of  Turin, 
who  calls  him  felf  your  king,  has  been  forced 
to  relinquifti  one  half  of  the  ufurpations  of  his 
mceftors,  and  is  now  menacing  you  with  de- 
ft ruction  for  fear  you  fhould  reclaim  the  reft. 
The  Duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice, 
more  fortunate  than  you,  have  been  the  firft 
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to  caft  ofFhis  yoke,  and  are  now  ready  to  of- 
fifl:  you  with  their  arms  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple. The  Pope  and  the  other  Italian  defpots, 
arc  occupied  in  retraining  the  fpirit  ofliberty 
at  home  ;  fo  that  no  one  of  the  neighbouring 
powers  is  in  a  condition  to  take  any  confider- 
able  part  in  your  affairs,  except  the  French  ; 
and  the  French  are  wifhing  to  give  you  every 
aid  that  you  may  afk. 

Under  thefe  circumflances,    we  need   no 
longer  enquire  whether  you  are  able  to  effect 
a  revolution  ;    the   more  natural  qucftion  is, 
are  you  able  to  refill  it  ?  It  is  true,  the  French 
have    renounced  all    ideas  of  conqueft,  and 
have  declared  that  they  will  never  make  war 
againft  the    liberty  of  any  people.     But  you 
will  obferve  that  this  principle  contains  in  it- 
felf  a  declaration  of  war  againft  all  tyrants 
who  are  hoftile   to    the  liberty  of  France  5 
efpecially  again  ft  thofe  wliofe  vicinity  renders 
them  dangerous  to  the  internal  peace  of  the 
new  republic,  by  foftering  its  fugitive  traitors, 
and   being   the   centre    of  new  confpiracies 
againft  the   rights  of  man.     The  court   of 
Turin  comes   under  this  defcription.      It  is 
hoftile  to  the  liberties  of  France  ;  it  has  been 
fo  from  the  beginning ;  the  nature  of  its  ex- 
ternal connexions  and  of  its  internal  conflitu- 
tion  requires  that  it  fhould  be  fo  to  the  end. 
The  court  of  Turin  mult,  therefore,  be  over- 
turned j  the  government  of  your  country  rauft 
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be  changed,  and  its  powers  reflored  to  you, 
to  whom  they  naturally  belong. 

This  is  a  fimple  view  of  fadls,  which  may 
fctve  to  indicate  the  prefent  crifis  of  your  af- 
fairs, of  which  it  is  proper  you  fhould  be  ap- 
prifed ;  that  by  a  due  confideration  of  the 
caufes  you  may  not  be  aflonifhed  at  the  ef- 
fe£ts.  I  make  known  to  you  my  opinion, 
with  all  the  franknefs  that  the  folemnity  of 
the  fubjeft  demands ;  and  it  feems  almoft 
impoflible  that  you  fhould  fail  to  turn  the 
confequences  to  your  advantage. 

II.  The  more  important  queftion  to  be  dif- 
cufled,  is  Whether  you  will  be  benefited  by 
a  revolution  in  your  government  ? 

Many  of  you  will  doubtlefs  confider  this 
enquiry  as  fuperfluous,  becaufe  your  condi- 
tion can  fcarcely  be  rendered  worfe,  and  the 
means  of  rendering  it  better  are  fo  obvious 
that  they  cannot  efcape  the  flighted  obferva- 
tion.  But  thofe  of  you  who  are  accuflomed 
to  refle£t  on  the  principles  of  liberty  will 
pardon  the  fimplicity  of  the  enquiry,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  whom  it 
is  our  duty  to  inftrudh  There  has  been  fo 
much  falsehood  and  folly  impofed  on  that 
clafs  of  mankind,  in  order  todebafe  and  bru- 
talize their  minds  to  the  level  of  their  condi- 
tion, that  their  ignorance  has  become  preter- 
natural ;  it  is  almoft  necefTary  to  begin   their 
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inftru&ioii  by  informing  them  that  they  arc 
human  creatures.  But,  citizens  of  Italy,  de- 
fendants of  Brutus  and  Cato,  this  flate  of 
degradation  is  not  the  condition  defigned  for 
man.  The  God  of  equal  liberty  has  allotted  you 
a  different  birthright ;  you  are  now  invited  to 
reclaim  your  inheritance,  to  take  pofTeffion  of 
your  portion  among  your  brethren,  to  enjoy 
it  in  peace,  and  reftore  harmony  to  the  great 
family  of  mem 

You  have  been  fatally  mifinformed  with 
refpect  to  the  nature  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  events  that  have  attended  it. 
Your  religious  teachers  and  your  political 
mailers  have  an  intereft  in  deceiving  you. 
They  unite  their  efforts  for  this  purpofe  j  they 
blind  your  eyes,  as  you  blind  the  eyes  of  a 
mill.horfe,  that  he  may  not  fee  his  harnefs, 
nor  confider  the  weight  he  draws.  If  the 
mill-horfe  could  know  that  he  has  only  a  fee- 
ble child  for  a  conductor,  and  that  he  is  made 
to  go  conftantly  round  in  the  fame  fmall  cir- 
cle, fo  that  he  cannot  hope  to  come  nearer 
his  journey's  end  *,  efpecially  if  he  could  look 
into  the  neighbouring  fields  and  fee  the  other 
Jiorfes  enjoying  their  liberty*  he  would  foon 
revolt  againil  his  little  defpot,  he  would  grow 
difcQUi-aged  with  the  fame  unpromifing  round 
of  fatigue,  and  refufe  to  do  his  work.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  that  you  blind  his  eyes.  My 
friends,  the  I'ame  arts  aro  ufed  with  youf 
The  clergy  and  the  nobles  of  your  country, 
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with  a  man  at  their  head  whom  they  caH  a 
King,  do  nothing  but  live  upon  your  labours. 
They  cannot  fupport  their  luxury  by  any  other 
means  than  by  keeping  you  conltantly  at  work. 
They  know  that  if  you  were  to  be  informed  of 
their  weaknefs  and  of  your  own  ftrength,  you 
would  refufe  to  be  their  drudges.      They  are 
fenfible  that  the  moment  you  open  your  eyes, 
you  will  fee  that  they  are  but  men,  that  all 
men  arc  equal  in  their  rights,  that  they  have 
no  more  right  or  power  to  be  kings  and  lords 
over  you  than  you  have  to  be  kings  and   lords 
over  them  ;  and  that  in  confequence  of  this, 
you  would  immediately  overturn  that  abomi- 
nable fyftem  of  public  robbery  which  they  call 
a  government,  and  eftablifh  a  new  and  equal 
government,  which   mould  fecure  to   every 
man  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours,  protect  the 
innocent,  punifh  the  guilty,  and  inftrudt.  every 
member  of  fociety  in  his  duties  and  his  rig.hts. 
This  is  precifely  what  the  people  of  France 
have  done  ;  and  the  performance  of  this  great 
work,  fo  neceirary  to  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, is  called  the  French  Revolution.     It  is 
the  knowledge  of  this  revolution  which  your 
court  and  clergy  wifh  to   conceal  from  you, 
left  you  fhould  follow  the  example.     They 
prevent  the  French  news-papers  from  coming 
into  your  country  ;  they  forbid  the  reading  of 
all  books  that  treat  of  this  revolution,   and  all 
converfation  on  that  or  any  other  political 
fubjeft }  they  have  {hut  up  the  popular  thea- 
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ires  at  Turin,  and  left  open  none  but  that  of 
the  nobility,  from  which  the  citizens  ure  ex- 
cluded ;  they  have  fupprefled  the  great  uni- 
verfity  of  that  capital,  called  the  Univerftty  of 
the  Provinces,  which  ufed  to  bring  ftudents 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  a  confiderable 
emolument  to  the  town  ;  they  have  doubled 
the  number  of  their  fpies,  and  increafed  the 
powers  of  the  police. 

All  this   is    to  keep  you  ignorant  of  the 
French  revolution,  that  you  may  not  be  dif- 
pofed  to  follow  the  example.     Obferve  the 
infult  offered  to  your  underftanding.     If  the 
example  were  bad,  your  good  fenfe   would 
teach  you  to  fhun  it ;  it  would  need  only  to  be 
known,  to  be  defpifed ;  and  it  ought  to   be 
explained  to  all  people,  that  they  might  learn 
to  avoid  fuch  a  dangerous  innovation.     If  it 
be  good,  it  ought  to  be  taught  by  your  teach- 
ers, and  imitated  by  all   the  world.     But  be 
allured  that  the  very  caution  they  ufe  to  pre- 
vent your  coming  to  the   knowledge   of  the 
fa&,  is  a  proof  that  fuch  a  revolution  would 
be  an  advantage  to  you  and  a  difadvantage 
to  them. 

But  this  is  not  all  ;  they  have  invented  a 
thoufand  falfehoods  to  fupply  the  place  of 
truth.  They  have  told  you  lies,  in  order  to 
excite  your  enmity  againft  your  bed  friends, 
and  to  roufe  you  to  war  againfl  thofe  princi- 
ples which  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  you  as  to 
the  French  ;  becaufe  they  are  the  principles  of 
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equal  liberty  and  national  happinefs,  applica- 
ble to  all  people.  They  have  told  you  that 
the  French  nation  is  a  race  of  robbers,  aflaf- 
flns  and  atheifts ;  that  they  have  overturned 
the  religion  of  their  country,  waged  war 
againft  all  property  and  again(t  the  lives  of  its 
owners.  Thcfe  are  impudent  falfehoods  which 
never  could  have  been  impofed  upon  you  for  a 
moment,  had  you  been  permitted  to  judge  for. 
yourfelves. 

"With  regard  to  religion,  I  only  requeft 
you  to  look  into  the  flrft  principles  of  liberty, 
as  declared  by  the  National  A  lit  mbly.  You 
will  find  them  conformable  to  the  fyflcm  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  as  taught  by  the  Apofllcs 
and  recognized  in  your  country,  before  the 
church  was  connected  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  before  the  mini  iters  of  the  altar 
became  the  tyrants  of  the  (late.  The  French 
conftitution  has  declared,  that  all  men  (hall  be 
free  to  worfhip  God  in  their  own  way,  and  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  confciencc.  If  any 
man  (hall  tell  you  that  this  is  deftroying  reli- 
gion, he  is  a  liar,  and  not  worthy  to  be  your 
teacher.  The  gofpel  of  jeius  Chrift  preaches 
to  you  in  the  llrongeft  language  the  great  doc- 
trine of  equality  ;  that  all  men  are  equal  in 
the  fight  or"  God,  and  that  you  fliall  call  no 
man  ycur  matter  upon  earth.  This  is  the  very 
language  of  the  French  revolution.  But  its 
authors  have  gone  farther;  and,  to  filence  all 
cavillers  who  could  perfuade  you  or  others  that 
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they  have  deftroyed  the  Catholic  religion,  they 
have  done  more  to  maintain  it  than  any  le- 
giflativc  body  ever  did  before ;  they  have  or- 
dained that  the  priefts  and  bifhops,  chofen  by 
the  people  (hall  be  falaried  and  paid  out  of 
the  national  purfe. 

It  is  true,  they  have  fupprefied  thofe  haunts 
of  idlcnefs,  hypocrify  and  vice,  known  by  the 
name  of  monafleries  and  convents.  This 
is  an  advantage  to  religion,  inftead  of  being 
againft  it ;  for  religion  teaches  men  to  do  good, 
and  to  labour  for  their  living  ;  but  ihefe  infti- 
tutions  teach  them  to  do  nothing,  aiid  live 
upon  the  labours  of  others.  Be  aflured,  there* 
fore,  that  the  French  have  done  nothing  to  the 
di  fad  vantage  of  religion  ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  have  done  much  to  maintain  it  in  its 
native  purity  and  independence.  But  I  in- 
treat  you  in  the  fincerity  of  my  heart  not  to 
receive  this  fa£fc  on  the  flrength  of  my  aflcr- 
tion,  or  that  of  any  other  man ;  but  to  look 
into  their  conduit  and  judge  for  your- 
felves. 

You  have  been  likewife  taught  to  believe 
that  the  French  have  violated  private  property. 
This  is  a  malicious  calumny,  which  every 
flep  of  their  revolution  will  contradict,  the 
moment  you  become  acquainted  with  it.  In 
all  the  decrees  of  the  National  Ailembly,  in 
all  the  irregular  movements  and  infurreaions 
of  the  people,  whatever  was  the  object,  you 
will  find  they  have  paid  a  moll  facred  regard 
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to  individual  property.  Their  conduct  in 
this  refpeel  has  been  more  laudable  within 
the  laft  three  years  than  that  of  any  other 
government  in  Europe.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  private  morals 
of  the  people  ;  they  are  eflentially  better  than 
they  formerly  were.  There  have  been  lefs 
initanccs  of  theft  and  robbery  in  France  finCe 
the  revolution,  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and  probably  lefs,  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, than  in  any  of  the  neighb6uring  coun- 
tries during  the  fame  period. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Aflembly,,  I 
will  give  you  fome  in  fiances  of  their  inviola- 
ble principle  of  preferving  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals amidlt  the  fhoclc  of  the  revolution. 
The  abufes  of  the  ancient  government  had 
created  thoufands  of  ufelefs  offices  in  every 
department  of  (late,  in  the  law9  the  finance % 
and  the  king9/  houfeholdy-  -the  fame  as  you  fee 
at  Turin.  Thefe  olfices  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  purchafed  and  paid  for  by  thofc 
who  held  them  ;  though  many  of  them  had 
been  given  gratis  through  favour  and  intrigue. 
On  the  regeneration  of  the  government  and 
of  the  nation  by  the  revolution,  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  thefe  deftrucTive  fmecures  fhould  be 
fupprefled  ;  and  the  Aflembly,  confidering 
them  as  the  property  of  the  holders,  purchaf- 
ed up  this  property  and  paid  the  proprietors 
the  full  prices  that  they  had  given,  or  were 
fuppofed  to  have  given,  for  their  places.   This 
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a£t  of  juftice  was  certainly  not  necefTarv  to 
the  revolution.  It  muft  therefore  be  conhder- 
ed  as  a  mark  of  that  national  dignity  which 
forbids  the  violation  of  any  kind  of  private 
property,  however  (lender  the  title  by  which 
it  is  claimed. 

Another  inftance  may  be  obferved  in  the 
public  debt.  It  is  well  known  that  the  public 
debt  of  France,  as  well  as  that  of  Pied- 
mont, was  contracted  by  a  wicked  and 
infamous  court,  the  greater  part  of  it  for 
the  worft  of  purpofes.  It  was  in  part  con- 
tracted to  fupport  the  vices  of  a  horde  of  men 
and  women  at  Verfailles,  who  were  a  difgracc 
to  human  nature,  and  whom  the  nation  was 
under  no  obligation  to  maintain  ;  it  was  in 
part  contra£led  to  carry  on  foreign  wars  and 
conquefts,  the  cxprefs  purpofe  of  which  was 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  people  at  home. 
But  as  the  creditors  in  general  were  not  to  be 
blamed  for  thefe  things,  they  were  declared 
to  be  the  proprietors  of  the  debt ;  and  the  na- 
tion afiumed  upon  itfelf  the  payment,  without 
any  diminution.  This  muft  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  an  a£t  of  fovereign  magnanimity  and 
of  difinterefted  protection  to  the  property  of 
individuals  ;  an  act  to  which  they  were  not 
conftrained  by  any  neceflity  or  previous  obli- 
gation. A  royal  bankruptcy  might  have  been 
declared,  without  affecting  the  future  credit 
of  the  nation  ;  and  the  revolution  would  have 
fuffered  no  delay,  but  would  have  been  faci- 
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litated  by  proceeding  on  this  principle.  In- 
ftead  of  doing  this,  the  people  have  voluntarily 
taken  an  immenfe  burden  on  themfelvcs,  even 
under  the  humiliating  circumftancc  of  giving 
a  fan&ion  to  all  the  extravagance  of  the  two 
lad  centuries,  and  paying  at  this-  day,  under 
the  rigid  economy  of  a  republic,  for  thofe 
fplendid  palaces,  gardens,  and  water-works, 
which  infult  the  poverty  of  millions,  and  flare 
the  nsrion  in  the  face  with  the  unpunifhed 
crimes  of  a  race  of  execrated  kings. 

The  act  of  the  aflembly  declaring  the  church 
lands  to  be  the  property  of  the  nation,  the  fup- 
preftion  of  tythes  and  other  feudal  claims, 
have  been  oiten  mentioned  as  violations  of 
property.  Thofe  who  really  confider  them  in 
this  light  are  weak  men,  or  they  have  not  ex- 
amined the  fubje& ;  thofe  who  perfuade  you 
to-  think  fo,  without  believing  it  them- 
selves, are  wicked  men,  and  not  to  be  truftcd. 
As  to  the  church  lands,  this  a&  of  the  Amena- 
bly did  not  change  the  property  of  them 
at  all.  They  belonged  to  the  nation  before. 
What  the  Ailcmblydid,  was  tochangethe  mode 
of  paying  the  clergy,  equalize  their  fabrics, 
and  reduce  the  number  of  ecclefiaflics.  That 
laborious  and  more  ufeful  clafs  of  the  clergy, 
who  before  were  ffcarving  upon  a  beggarly  pit- 
tance, have  had  their  falaries  raifed  ;  that  idle 
and  overgrown  clafs,  who,  without  doing  any 
duty,  were  living  in  the  ftyle  of  princes  and 
tyrants,  have  been  reduced  to  3  moderate  in- 
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come.  All  arc  now  chofen  by  the  people, 
and  all  paid  by  the  nation.  With  regard  to 
the  feudal  claims,  they  were  founded  in 
ufurpation.  The  landlords  and  nobles, 
to  whom  they  were  attributed,  had  no 
right  to  them  or  property  in  them,  any 
more  than  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  a 
property  in  you,  or  in  the  people  of  Jerufalem, 
of  which  he  likewife  ftyles  himfelf  King. 
Thefe  feudal  claims  were  mere  badges  of  fer- 
vitude,  which  the  eltablifhmcnt  of  equal  liber- 
ty  and  the  abolition  of  hereditary  titles  render- 
ed it  necefTary  to  dcflroy.  The  nation  has  in 
all  inftanccs  fhowed  itlelf  able  to  diftingiuTh 
between  the  empty  fuperflition  of  pomp, 
which  ferves  only  to  debafe  mankind,  and 
the  folid  principles  of  fociety  on  which  the 
revolution  is  founded. 

You  have  heard  it  likewife  aflerted  that  the 
French  revolution  lias  been  marked  with  cru- 
elty and  murder.  This  is  unfortunately  true. 
But  it  has  likewife  been  marked  with  trea- 
chery, with  bribery,  with  perjury,  with  all 
die  complicated  wiles  of  expiring  defpotifm. 
All  the  cruelty,  all  the  crimes  of  every  name 
or  denomination,  that  have  attended  this  re- 
volution, have  proceeded  from  royalty,  the 
adherents  of  royalty,  and  the  refractory  priefls. 
The  court  of  Versailles  had  been  for  ages  a 
fchool  oi  falsehood  and  deceit ;  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  penal  laws  lerved  as  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  torture,  to  familiarife  the  people 
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with  the  mod  fanguinary   punifhnients.     If 
the  court  of  Turin  and  the  laws  of  Piedmont 
are  any  better,  it  is  happier  for  you  •,  you  will 
have  the    lefs  wickednefs  to   combat  in  the 
courfe  of  your  revolution.    But  I  fear  in  fome 
refpecls  they  are  wovfe.   Thefe  circumflances 
in  France  had  trained  up   in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  a  numerous    clafs  of  men  verfed  in 
every  art  of  treachery  and  perfidy.  In  this  fitu- 
tion  of  things  the  great  mafs  of  the  people, 
who  arc  naturally  honcit  and  good,  fet  them- 
felves  fcrioufly  to  work  in  the  buiinefs  of  the 
revolution  ;  which  might  have  been  carried  on 
with  the  greateft  harmony  ;  as  it  had  nothing 
in  view  but  the  welfare  of  the  whole.     But 
thefe  deceitful  men,    being  enemies  of  the 
revolution,  and  finding  that  they   could    not 
oppofe  it  by  open  force,    aflfumed  the  mafk 
of  patriotilm,  and  brought   themfelves    into 
places  of  trufl  in  every  department  of  the  le- 
giflativc  and  executive  power.     The  effect  of 
this  was  that  thefe  good  people  found  them- 
felves deceived  and  betrayed  in  every  ftage  of 
their  affairs,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution in  1789,    till    the    tenth   of   Auguft, 
1792.     Being  furrounded   by    traitors,    and 
not  knowing  whom  to  trufl  even  with  the  exe- 
cution of  their  own  vengeance,  it  was  natural 
and  fomctimes  neceflary  that   they  (hould  af- 
fume  this  terrible  talk  upon  themfelves.     In 
fome  inflances  indeed  the  popular  vengeance 
has  been  ill  directed,  and  has  fallen  on  inno- 
cent heads.     But  thefe  inflances  are  rare.  * 

*   This   was   written  previous  to  the   f/lablrjbment 
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The  limits,  I  prefcribe  to  my  letter,  will  not 
allow  of  my  entering  into  details  on  a  fubje£t 
fo  intricate  and  extenfive.  This,  however, 
may  be  relied  on  as  an  undeniable  truth,  that 
nothing  is  more  humane,  generous  and  juft, 
than  the  general  fpirit  of  the  revolution  *,  and 
whatever  particular  ads  may  feem  to  contra- 
vene thefe  principles,  thofe  adls  are  charge- 
able upon  its  enemies,  and  not  upon  its 
friends. 

But  to  arrive  at  the  fubjc&  the  mod  inte- 
reiling  for  your  immediate  confideration,  let 
us  follow  the  courle  of  the  revolution  in  a  geo- 
graphical fenfe,  and  pafs  with  it  from  France 
to  Piedmont.  The  revolution  in  this  journey 
has  flopped  to  winter  in  Savoy,  from  whence 
I  write  this  letter  ;  and  before  we  mount 
the  Alps,  it  is  natural  to  make  a  paufe,  to 
contemplate  the  country  where  we  arc. — 
Here  is  a  people  who  lately  made  part  of 
yourfelvcs,  and  who  are  now  feparated  from 
you,  rather  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to 
France,  than  for  any  particular  intereft  dif- 
ferent from  your  own.  For,  in  the  great 
caufe  of  liberty,  the  intere/ls  of  all  people  are 

cf the  Revolutionary  Tub  U  rial.  //  is  indeed  to  be 
tsgretttd that  that  in/lit  ut  ion  wa*  deferred  to  Jo  late 
a  period  \  as  it  was  calculated  to  prevent  a  more  tu- 
multuous mode  of  excrcifing  popular  vengeance.  But 
it  Is  more  to  be  regretted  that  fuch  a  tribunal  became 
fiecejfary  at  all,  and  cfpecially  that  it  has  been  fometimet 
ttfed  by  the  leaders  as  an  ihjlrument  cf  party  rage, 
without  an  homjl  regard  to  the  good  of  the  caufe* 
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the  fame.  It  is  the  caufe  of  tyranny  that  has 
made  them  enemies ;  it  is  the  impofition  and 
falfehood  of  thofe  who  would  live  on  other 
men's  labours,that  have  occafioned  all  the  wars 
of  every  nation  in  the  world.  The  people  of 
♦Savoy  were  certainly  under  no  obligation  to 
be  governed  by  the  King  of  Jcrufalem  ;  tho' 
they  had  groaned  under  his  yoke  for  many 
generations.  Their  late  conduct  in  declaring 
their  own  fovereignty  and  independence, 
nbolifhing  hereditary  titles,  and  eftablifhing  a 
government  of  their  own  on  the  principles  of 
equal  liberty,  is  a  fubjeel  which  muft  ftrike 
your  minds  in  a  very  interefting  point  of  view. 
Your  tyrants  will  reprefent  it  as  a  crime 
which  ought  to  excite  your  indignation  ;  and 
they  will  call  on  you  to  take  arms  and  rufh 
headlong  into  a  definitive  war,  to  aflift  them 
in  reducing  this  country  again  to  their  obe- 
dience. They  are  now  preparing  their  forces, 
augmenting  their  armies,  borrowing  money 
abroad,  and  extorting  it  from  the  hand  of  in- 
cluftry  at  home,  for  this  deteftable  purpofe. 
You  are  to  be  taken  from  your  farms  and 
your  (hops,  and  enrolled  in  the  regiments  of 
death.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  this 
new  kind  of  flavery,  you  are  to  beieized  upon 
like  fo  many  felons,  dragged  from  your  wives 
and  children,  and  tortured  into  difcipline  un- 
der the  lafli  of  a  military  officer.  Your  fami- 
lies are  to  be  left  to  perifh  in  poverty,  while 
you  perhaps  are  flaughtered  in  the  field. 
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But  before  you  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  dri- 
ven  to  this  defperate  bufinete,  I  intreat  you  to 
refort  to  your  own  rcafon,  and  exercife  the 
right  of  judging  for  yourfelves.  Confider  the 
nature  of  the  cnterprife,  and  the  object  you 
have  in  view.  Who  arc  the  people  on  whom 
you  -are  going  to  let  fall  this  terrible  itroke  of 
vengeance  ?  What  is  their  crime  ?  Are  they 
not  your  brothers  and  friends  ?  Have  they 
not  acled  as  you  would  have  done  in  their 
fituation  ?  And  ought  you  not  rather  at  this 
moment  to  follow  their  example,  than  to  be 
the  inftruments  of  their  deilru£Hon  and  your 
own  ?  Let  us  attend  to  this  enquiry  before  it 
be  too  late* 

The  people  of  Savoy,  as  to  their  local  po- 
rtion {land  in  the  fame  relation  to  France  as 
you  (land,  in  to  Italy.  They  and  you  are  port- 
ed in  the  marches  of  thefe  two  great  fractions 
of  the  Continent.  As  long  as  this  part  of 
Europe  is  governed  by  tyrants,  perpetually 
contending  for  dominion  on  each  fide  of  the 
Alps,  thefe  pofitions  cxpofe  you  both  to  the 
inroads  of  all  parties.  You  cannot  avoid  be- 
ing iniulted  by  foreign  armies  in  their  pafTago 
through  your  country,  although  you  have  no 
interefl  in  their  quarrels.  Your  hiftory  is  full 
of  examples  of  this  kind,  from  the  days  of 
Hannibal,  down  to  that  infamous  war  of  the 
Spamfli  fucceffton,  wluch  involved  your  coun- 
try in  blood  and  held  half  Europe  in  arms  for 
many  years  together  *,  a  war  in  whkh  you 
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had  no  other  concern,  than  that  of  being  the 
victims  of  foreign  difputes.  The  face  of  your 
country  bears  the  infulting  marks  of  this  un- 
fortunate pofition  in  which  you  are  placed. 
It  is  covered  with  fortifications.  As  if  na- 
ture had  not  thrown  rocks  and  mountains 
enough  in  your  way,  you  have  been  forced  to 
create  them  by  the  hand  of  art,  to  encompafs 
your  towns  with  walls,  and  disfigure  your 
fields  with  towers  and  caftles.  Your  agricul- 
ture has  been  ill-condu&ed,  your  manufac- 
tures neglected  ;  all  the  ufeful  arts  have  been 
forced  to  yield  to  a  general  fyflem  of  defence 
againft  the  enemies  of  your  neighbours,  when 
you  had  no  enemies  of  your  own. 

In  this  fituation,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  You 
cannot  change  the  pofition  which  nature  has 
given  to  your  country.  Your  only  refource  is 
to  change  the  policy  of  Europe  from  war  to 
peace.  You  are  more  peculiarly  interefled1" 
in  the  perpetual  peace  of  Europe  than  any 
other  people  on  earth.  This  is  a  weighty 
confideration,  a  truth  which  your  tyrants  can- 
not deny.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
which  has  influenced  the  people  of  Savoy  in 
their  late  change  of  government.  It  is  in  this 
point  of  view  that  they  have  contemplated  the 
French  revolution;  with  this  view  they  have 
adopted  it  themfelves,  and  wifh  to  extend  it 
to  you,  whofe  fituation  fo  nearly  refembles 
their  own.  With  this  view  you  ought  to  wifli 
r 0  extend  it  to  all  the  States  of  Italy,  to  Spain, 
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and  to  the  circles  of  the  empire,  from  whence 
it  would  travel  through  Europe  and  through 
the  world. 

The  principles  of  this  revolution  are  thofc 
of  univerfal  peace;  and  it  is  impoifible  that 
it  mould  fail  to  produce  the  effect,  becaufe  it 
takes  away  every  motive  for  national  hoflility, 
and  teaches  the  people  of  all  countries  to  re- 
gard each  other  as  friends  and  fellow-citizens 
of  the  world.  Eflablifh  equal  liberty  among 
the  people,  and  inftruft  them  in  the  duties 
that  arife  from  that  fituation,  as  the  French 
are  about  to  do  5  you  will  then  find  that  the 
bufinefs  of  tyrants  has  ceafed,  and  the  race  is 
forever  extinct.  Purge  the  earth  of  its  tyrants, 
and  it  will  no  more  be  tormented  with  war. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  Savoy  in 
uniting  themfelves  to  the  French  republic  de- 
fences a  farther  confideration.  This  was  a 
meafure  incidental  to  their  geographical  por- 
tion on  the  French  fide  of  the  Alps  ;  and  the 
arguments  which  induced  them  to  it,  do  not 
apply  to  you.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  civil  government  you  will  hencefor- 
ward be  two  diftin£r,  people.  But  this  ftep  of 
their's  cannot  be  considered  by  you  as  an  a& 
of  hoftility,  or  a  breach  ot  fnendihip.  They 
are  certainly  not  lefs  your  friends  fince  they 
have  ceafed  to  be  your  fellow-fubje£te.  It  is 
an  eflential  quality  of  a  French  citizen  to  be 
the  friend  of  all  people,  efpecially  of  thofe  in 
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his  neighbourhood,  whofc  peace  and  happinefs 
will  always  be  necefTary  to  his  own. 

The  eflence  of  tyranny  is  to  counteract  the 
economy  of  nature,  the  eflence  of  liberty  is 
to  promote  it.  Nature  hasfaid  that  the  French 
and  the  Savoyards  mould  be  one  people  ;  but 
tyranny  has  faid  that  the  Savoyards  and 
the  Piedmontefe  fhould  be  one  people.  Con* 
fult  your  hiilory,  and  fee  what  torrents  of 
blood  have  been  fhed  to  cement  this  unnatural 
union.  Come  and  view  the  condition  of  this 
unfortunate  people  ;  po/lciling  one  of  the 
fined  countries  in  the  world,  and  deprived 
of  the  means  of  improving  it  ;  fubjectcd  for 
ages  to  a  race  of  weak  and  impolitic  princes, 
who,  fixing  their  refidenee  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Alps,  have  paid  no  other  attention  to 
this  part  of  their  dominions,  than  to  keep  the 
people  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  in  order  to 
iecurc  their  obedience.  A  military  force,  fent 
from  your  country,  has  been  maintained  here 
to  infutt  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  by  exercif- 
ing  the  police  in  every  town  and  village. 
The  Senate  of  Savoy,  which  was  formerly  a 
lcgiflative  body,  has  been  long  finee  reduced 
to  the  fimple  functions  of  a  judiciary  tribunal, 
and  its  members  appointed  by  the  king.  He 
has  prevented  the  working  of  the  mines  of 
iron,  lead  and  coals,  with  which  the  country 
abounds  ;  he  has  prevented  the  eftabliflmient 
of  any  one  of  the  different  manufactures  to 
which  the  inhabitants  are  peculiarly  invited 
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by  the  abundance  of  raw  materials,  by  their 
numerous  currents  of  water,  by  their  vicinity 
to  France,  and  the  convenient  navigation  of 
die  Ifere  and  die  Rhone  ;  he  has  difcourag- 
cd  their  agriculture  by  the  fhackles  lie  has 
laid  upon  their  commerce,  even  in  the  inte- 
rior of  his  own  dominions  ;  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Piedmont  and  Savoy  has  been  fubj edit- 
ed to  the  fame  pernicious  regulations  and  im- 
pofitions  which  exifl  between  rival  nations 
among  the  mod  jealous  defpots  of  Europe  ; 
he  has  intcrpofed  his  authority  between  pa- 
rents and  the  duties  thev  owe  their  children, 
by  difcouraging  the  education  of  youth,  fo  far 
as  to  oblige  thofe  who  are  defigned  for  the 
learned  profeilionj  to  perform  their  fludics  at 
Turin.  * 

D 

*  There  are  in  Savoy  fix  different  colhges  of  edu- 
cation, which  have  exijicd for  feveral centuries ,  ana' 
have  been  exclufively  appruprinlcd  to  thofe  Jludies 
which  have  been  known  in  Catholic  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Theology*  This  was  a  neceffary  precaution 
of  the  government  ;  as,  without  dijlribut'wg  thefe  in- 
Jiitutions  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  rendering 
this  fort  of  inJlruQion  eafy  and  cheap,  it  would  have 
been  impoffible  to  have  initiated  a  fujjicient  number  of 
men  to  keep  the  people  in  that  fate  of  ignorance  which 
was  neceffary  for  their  continuance  in Jlavery, 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  eflabl'tjhedtn  the 
college  of  Chambery  a  profefforfhip  in  law,  and  ano- 
ther in  medicine,  but  under  this  rejlriclion,  that  two 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  to  you  all 
the  inflances  of  folly  and  cruelty  exercifed  by 
your  government  againft  the  people  of  this 
country.  One  general  complaint,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  well  founded,  is,  that  all  your 
kings,  efpecially  the  one  from  whom  they 
have  now  revolted,  have  fhown  an  humiliating 
di(lin£tion  in  their  treatment  of  you  and  them. 
The  Savoyards  have  been  treated  as  your 
flaves,  as  well  as  the  flavcs  of  your  common 
matter.  Their  hard  earnings  have  been  drain- 
ed from  them,  to  increafe  the  wealth  and  po- 
pulation of  Piedmont.  You  mud  obferve, 
however,  that  this  was  not  defigned  as  an 
advantage  to  you,  neither  has  it  been  fo  in 
fact.  It  was  done  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  the  king's  revenue.  You  have  been  made 
the  inftruments  of  drawing  money  from  thefe 
people,  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  it  wa3 
more  eafy  to  draw  it  immediately  from  you, 
than  from  them,  by  the  tyrants  of  Turin. 

The  condition  of  thefe  people  was  perhaps 
no  worfe  than  yours.  You  have  in  your 
country  more  wealth  than  they,  but  you  have 
infinitely  more  of  real  indigence.  You  were 
both  taxed  as  high  as  you  could  bear  #  ;  and 

years  rejidence  herefhould  be  reckoned  for  one  year  at 
the  univerfity  of  Turin,  And  no  man  could  praclife 
lanx>  or  medicine  within  the  king's  dominions,  until 
he  had  taken  his  degrees  at  Turin. 

*  The  population  of  the  principality  of  Piedmont 
is  reckoned  at  four  millions.     The  amount  of  the 
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your  taxes  were  impofed  in  the  mod  arbitrary 
manner.  The  King  could  augment  or  vary 
them  any  day  at  his  pleafure.  The  Savoyard 
was  poor,  but  he  was  not  miferable  ;  he  was 
not  infulted  by  the  difplay  of  luxury  pafling 
before  his  eyes,  though  he  was  fenfible  that 
he  fupported  a  fet  of  infamous  courtiers  be- 
yond the  mountains,  who  riot  on  the  labours 
of  mankind. 

public  revenue  artjing  from  that  principality  Is  only 
2  2  million  llvres  of  Piedmont ',  equal  to  £  I,I00,000 
Jlerling,  forming  an  average  of  5$,  6d.  a  head.  This 
is  exclujive  of  dimes  and  other  eccleftajlical  taxes , 
which  anfwer  to  the  tythes  and  poor-rates  in  Eng- 
land. The  public  taxes  in  England,  excluftve  of 
thefe,form  an  average  of  about  55  s.a  head.  Tet  the 
people  of  Piedmont  are,  if  pojfible,  more  dijlrejfed  with 
taxes  than  the  people  of  England  ;  although  their  foil 
is  naturally  more  fertile,  and  their  country  more  abun* 
dant  in  materials  for  manufaSurcs.  Their  Jltuation 
Indeed  is  not  fo  favourable  for  commerce,  but  it  is  not 
unfavourable.  By  this  comparifon  we  may  judge 
of  the  cruel,  uncreating  influence  of  a  government 
which  can  fo  completely  dtjlroy  the  native  energy  of 
man. 

The  Duchy  of  Savoy,  whofe  population  Is  424,003 
vfedto  pay  annually  into  the  treafury  at  Turin  about 
three  million  livres  of  Piedmont,  equal  to  £  150,000 
Jlerllng.  This  was  the  utmofl  that  the  hand  of  defpo- 
tifm  could  colled  from  a  people  whom  It  deprived  of 
the  means  of  improving  toe  advantages  which  nature 
bad  given  them* 
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The  effect  of  tyranny  has  ufually  been  to 
vitiate  the  morals  of  fociety,  and  deftroy  that 
energy  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  man  in  a 
ftate  of  freedom.  The  people  of  Savoy  exhibit 
a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule.  They  re- 
tain a  lingular  purity  of  morals,  and  a  firmncfs 
of  character,  which  the  weight  of  a  long  and 
complicated  tyranny  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
bafe.  They  have  long  witnefTed  the  vices  and 
endured  the  injuftice  of  their  maflers,  with- 
out learning  to  be  vicious  or  unjuft.  They 
have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  that  unnatural 
combination  of  things  which  cut  them  off 
from  the  country  to  which  they  really  belong- 
ed, and  bound  them  to  a  diftant  lord.  But 
almighty  liberty  has  at  lafl  diflblved  the  chain, 
and  reftored  them  to  nature  and  to  France. 

The  moral  character  of  this  people,  which 
renders  them  fo  worthy  of  our  efteem,  has 
likewife  fitted  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
liberty  to  which  they  have  been  fo  fuddenly 
born.  No  people,  rifing  at  once  from  flavery 
to  a  (late  of  equality  and  independence,  ever 
conduced  themfelves  with  fo  much  dignity 
and  moderation.  Thev  rofe,  like  the  infant 
Hercules,  to  the  vigour  of  manhood  in  a  fin- 
g'e  day.  They  (bowed  thcmfelves  matters  of 
the  whole  fyftem  of  government,  the  moment 
they  became  maflers  of  themfclves.  They 
have  committed  no  blunders  ;  they  have  taken 
no  retrograde  fteps  ;  they  have  loll  no  time  in 
idle  difputcs,  and  ufclefs  etiquette.     Their 
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National  Aflembly,  which  was  the  firft  repre- 
fentative  body  that  ever  was  heard  of  in  the 
country,  and  confided  of  fix  hundred  and  fif- 
ty members,  organifed  itfelf  and  finifhed  its 
feflions  in  nine  days  ;  during  which  time  it 
did  more  bufmefs  than  any  body  of  men  un- 
der like  circumltances  could  be  expected  to 
perform  in  fo  many  months.  But  there  is  one 
fa&  more  remarkable  than  all  the  reft,  a  fa& 
which  hiftory  will  announce  to  the  admiration 
of  the  lateft  ages  :  the  revolution  in  Savoy 
has  not  yet  cod  a  fingle  drop  of  blood.  It 
has  been  attended  with  no  a£b  of  violence, 
no  tumultuous  meetings,  no  neceflity  for  the 
intervention  of  military  force.  The  force  of 
reafon  has  conducted  the  whole  operation  ; 
and  the  facred  energy  of  liberty  has  proved 
itfelf  to  be  the  fource  and  guarantee  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  man. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  refpe£table 
people ;  and  fuch  is  the  point  of  view  in  which 
you  are  to  confider  the  late  meafures  they  have 
taken  to  reclaim  and  fecure  their  rights.  From 
this  confideration  you  will  naturally  turn  your 
attention  to  yourfelves,  and  contemplate  the 
duties  you  are  called  upon  to  perform.  For 
the  time  is  fad  approaching  when  you  can  no 
longer  be  the  idle  fpe&ators  of  the  triumphs 
of  liberty.  Although  the  revolution  in  Savoy 
is  hitherto  free  from  the  violence  of  war,  it 
depends  on  you  to  fay  whether  it  (hall  con- 
inue  fo  to  the  end  of  another  year.    It  is  in 
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your  power  at  this  moment  to  declare  that  the 
Alps  ihall  never  more  re-echo  the  found  of  a 
cannon,  nor  their  majeftic  ftreams  be  ftained 
with  human  blood.  Your  deftiny  calls  you 
either  to  pronounce  the  fentence  of  mifery 
and  flaughter  upon  thoufandsof  yourfelves  and 
of  your  neighbours  who  will  follow  your  ex- 
ample, or  to  declare  the  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, peace  and  happinefs  of  all  the  States 
of  Italy. 

This  is  doubtlefs  a  ferious  commiflion,  as 
it  renders  you  refponfible  for  the  fate  of  fo 
confiderable  a  portion  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures. But  obferve  the  limits  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  your  power.  Though  you  hold  the 
balance  of  great  benefits  and  of  great  difafters, 
which  the  prefent  flate  of  affairs  is  ready. to 
offer  to  your  country ;  though  you  are  able 
by  the  afliftance  of  France  to  rife  as  one  man 
and  reclaim  your  own  fovereignty,  eftablifh 
your  own  liberty  and  provide  for  the  future 
tranquility  of  this  part  of  Europe  ;  though  by 
a  contrary  conduct  you  may  fight  the  battles 
of  your  tyrant  againft  the  friends  of  your 
peace  ;  yet  remember,  you  cannot  long  im- 
pede the  progrefs  of  liberty.  Her  caufe  is 
that  of  reaf'on  and  of  God  ;  fhe  will  not  liflen 
to  any  capitulation  with  defpotifm ;  the  monf- 
ter  mud  be  driven  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and 
banifhed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Italy 
muft  be  free ;  {he  cannot  wear  her  chains 
much  longer  ;  it  would  be  glorious  for  you  to 
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be  the  firft  in  this  regeneration  of  fociety  In 
that  ancient  garden  of  the  world.  Such  a 
meafure  would  be  an  example  of  virtue  to 
your  children,  a  confolation  to  the  fhades  of 
your  anceflors,  who  for  a  long  fucceflion  of 
ages  have  pafTed  away  in  the  clouds  of  preju- 
dice, without  knowing  the  means  of  happi- 
nefs,   or  perceiving  the  dignity  of  man. 

Your  king  has  joined  the  coalition  of  def- 
pots  againfl  the  people  of  all  nations.  Their 
arms  are  directed  againfl  France  ;  but  their 
h  (lility  is  really  againfl  their  own  fubjects. 
What  caufe  of  quarrel  had  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, or  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  with  the 
people  of  France  ?  None.  Their  jealoufy 
was  againfl  the  people  of  Hungary,  of  Auf- 
tria,  of  Brabant,  and  of  Brandenburg.  They 
faw  that  thefe  nations  were  about  to  reclaim 
the  rights  of  man  and  to  cafl  off  the  yoke  of 
oppreilion,  as  the  French  had  done.  They, 
therefore,  to  retain  their  unjufl  power  at 
home,  concluded  that  it  was  beft  to  ilrike  the 
revolution  at  its  root,  and  conquer  Germany 
in  France.  They  knew,  if  they  could  fub- 
due  the  French,  and  completely  vanquim  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  in  that  country,  that  all  the 
people  of  Europe  would  fhrink  beneath  their 
chains,  and  their  maflers  might  probably 
fleep  upon  their  thrones  for  another  half  cen- 
tury. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  your  mailer.     You 
cannot  fuppofe  that,  as  King  of  Jcrufalcm  or 
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Prince  of  Peidmont,  he  had  any  ground  or 
colour  of  difpute  with  the  French  nation. 
That  nation  had  no  concern  with  him,  nor 
with  any  part  of  his  dominions.  They  were 
occupied  in  their  own  affairs,  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  declared  that  they  meant 
to  remain  fo.  He  entered  into  the  war  with 
them  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  keep  you  in 
fubje&ion.  The  war  was  againft  you,  and  is 
ftill  to  be  carried  on  againft  you  the  next  cam- 
paign. He  intends  to  make  you  his  foldiers 
to  fight  his  own  battles  againft  yourfelves,  al- 
though he  orders  you  to  point  your  cannon 
againft  the  French. 

This  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe.  The 
whole  of  this  war  on  the  part  of  your  mo- 
narch is  maintained  by  deceiving  you.  Indeed 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  monarchy  is  deception  ; 
kings  muft  govern  by  deception,  as  long  as 
ihey  govern  at  all  j  for  it  is  impoflible  for 
one  man  to  tyrannife  over  a  whole  people,  but 
by  deceiving  them.  I  have  no  particular  dif- 
like  to  your  king,  any  more  than  to  all  others  ; 
he  is  probably  no  worfe  than  kings  in  general. 
They  hold  an  office  that  is  perfe£My  ufelefs  in 
fociety,  and  exceedingly  deftru&ive  to  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  In  this 
view  they  ought  to  be  detefted  by  every  man, 
and  reje&ed  by  every  nation. 

France  has  been  forced  into  the  field,  to 
encounter  this  infamous  combination  of  rob- 
bers, this  war  of  all  crimes  againft  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  all  virtue.  She  has  undertaken  the 
defence  of  human  nature.  She  has  aflumed 
a  new  kind  of  tactique  unknown  to  the  art  of 
war,  and  irrefiflible  to  the  armies  of  kings. 
She  has  armed  hcrfelf  in  the  panoply  of  rea- 
fon  ;  her  manifefto  is  the  rights  of  man,  her 
fword  the  pledge  of  peace.  In  this  fpecies  of 
warfare  we  need  not  be  aftonifhed  at  her  fuc- 
cefs.  What  people  can  refift  the  hand  that 
comes  to  break  their  chains  ?  The  armies  of 
liberty  are  every  where  triumphant,  while 
their  flandards  are  fcarccly  flained  with  blood. 
Vi&ory  completes  her  work,  before  they  ar- 
rive to  celebrate  the  conquefl  ;  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  French  troops  into  the  conquer- 
ed country  is  regarded  by  the  people  rather  as 
the  procefllon  of  a  civic  feaft,  than  as  the 
dreaded  violence  of  war.  Their  general,  in- 
ftead  of  punifhing  the  new  recovered  citizens 
with  confifcation,  imprifonment,  and  death, 
meets  them  in  their  Jacobin  focicties,  and  in- 
vites them  to  form  their  primary  afiemblies. 
The  forts  and  garrifons  which  he  erects  to  fe- 
cure  his  conquefts,  are  printing  preiTcs  and 
reading  clubs. 

Such  is  the  war  in  which  the  illuftrious 
monarch  of  Turin  is  engaged.  Thefe  are  the 
armies  he  expects  you  to  encounter  m  the 
field.  If  you  wifn  to  know  in  what  manner 
the  combat  ought  to  be  conducted,  you  may 
learn  it  from  the  people  of  Savoy,  whofe  ex- 
ample in  this  refpedt,  as  in  many  others,   is 
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worthy  to  be  followed  by  every  nation.  You 
may  learn  it  likewife  from  the  people  of  Nice, 
from  thofe  of  Hainault,  Flanders,  Brabant,  Ma- 
lines,  Antwerp,  Guelderland,  Namur  Liege, 
Spires,  and  Mayence  ;  all  provinces,  princi- 
palitiesj  or  independent  dates,  conquered  to 
liberty  within  the  lad  three  months.  As  I 
have  kept  no  complete  regifter  of  thefe  con- 
quefls,  perhaps  the  above  lift  may  be  incom- 
plete. But  it  matters  not ;  if  it  were  com- 
plete for  to  day,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  fo 
for  to-morrow.  This  advice  is  intended  for  the 
inflrucYion  of  the  people;  if  your  king  mould 
deem  it  inconfiftent  with  his  warlike  character 
to  follow  the  fame  advice,  he  can  take  a  lefTon 
from  the  battle  of  Gemmappe. 

The  French  army  deflined  for  your  deliver- 
ance will  probably  not  pafs  the  Alps  till  the 
fpring.  You  have  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter to  deliberate  on  the  part  you  have  to  a£t. 
You  can  by  that  time  decide  whether  you 
will  receive  them  as  enemies  or  as  friends. — 
In  the  latter  cafe,  you  have  only  to  fludy  the 
principles  of  republican  government,  Tend 
away  your  tyrants,  and  prepare  yourfelves  to 
give  leflbns  of  liberty  to  all  the  Italian  States. 
The  troops  of  Auftria,  which  are  now  about 
to  enter  your  territories  from  Milan  and  Tuf- 
cany,  under  pretence  of  aiding  you  againft  the 
French,  will  flee  before  them,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  moment  you 
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manifeft  your  intention  of  doing  your  own  bu- 
fmefs  in  a  peaceable  way. 

But,  after  a  due  confideration  of  the  circum- 
fiances  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  detail, 
fhould  you  conclude  to  regard  the  French  peo- 
ple as  your  enemies,  and  to  meet  their  armies 
in  the  field,  I  fhall  tremble  for  the  confe- 
quences  of  your  unfortunate  decifion.  Thou- 
fands  among  you  muft  fall  the  victims  of  the 
infamous  caufe  of  your  tyrant,  which  can- 
not be  fupported.  On  that  day,  I  beg  you 
would  call  to  mind  the  honeft  advice  of  a  Gran- 
ger, who  now  fpeaks  to  you  the  words  of 
truth  •>  who  has  been  a  ftendy  obferver  of  the 
rife  and  progrefsof  liberty  in  America  and  in 
France ;  and,  who,  from  thefe  advantages  is 
able  to  eftimate  the  force  of  its  principles,  and 
predict  the  triumph  of  its  arms. 

I  advife  you  above  all  things  to  be  cautious 
of  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Auftria,  who  are 
marching  to  join  your  army.  You  cannot  be 
fo  blinded  by  your  leaders  as  to  fuppofe  that 
this  band  of  ruffiians  is  brought  into  your 
country  to  render  fervice  to  you.  They  are 
defigned  to  keep  you  in  fubjeftion,  and  to 
take  from  you  the  freedom  of  your  choice 
in  the  great  queftion,  Whether  you  will  adopt 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  ?  They 
will  be  polled  in  your  rear,  to  aft  againft  you, 
if  you  fhould  refufe  to  aft  againft  the  French. 
Your  pofition  may  fecm  a  critical  one,  placed 
in  the  interval  between  two  contending  pow- 
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crs  ;  but,  remember  that  one  is  an  army  of 
freemen,  the  other  a  horde  of  flaves  ;  on  one 
fide  is  the  permanent  force  of  a  nation,  whofc 
means  are  inexhauftihlc,  on  the  other  the 
accidental  hireling  of  a  defpot  whofe  fceptre 
is  falling  from  his  hands  ;  from  one  you  have 
the  offer  of  equal  liberty  and  perpetual  peace, 
from  the  other  a  continuance  of  your  flavcry, 
augmentation  of  your  burthens,  and  a  cer- 
tainty of  future  wars. 

Italy  is  ddlined  to  form  one  great  republic. 
The  boundaries  which  nature  has  given  it  arc 
peculiarly    fuited    to    this    ptirpofe ;    and   as 
long    as  we    follow    nature,    in  politics  as 
well    as   morals,  we   are  furc  to  be  in   the 
right.     Politicians,  who  have  not  well  confi- 
dered  the  efTecls  of  liberty,  are  alarmed  at  the 
extention  of  the   French  republic,   fearing  it 
will  become  too  powerful  for  its  neighbours. 
For  this  rcafon  the    union  of  Savoy  is   men- 
tioned as  a  fubject  of  jealoufy  to  other  nations. 
The  enemies  of  your  liberty  will  not  fail   to 
make  life  of  this  circumitance  to  excite  your 
fears  and  provoke  your  refentment.    Men  who 
reafon  in  this  manner  have  formed  their  max- 
ims on  thofe  defpotic  fyflems  of  government 
to  which  they  have   been  accuflomed.     They 
are  maxims  which  can  no  longer  apply  to  na- 
tions, when  mailers  of  their  own  actions,  and 
at  liberty  to  govern  themfelves  by  the  collected 
wifdem  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     A 
nation  in  this  condition  will  never  dilttirb  the 
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peace  of  its  neighbours  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. Its  intereft,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  to 
promote  the  peace  and  profperity  of  every 
country  in  the  world. 

When  a  nation  is  governed   by   one  man, 
like  Piedmont,  or  by  a  few  families,   like  the 
ancient  ariflocracy  of  Rome,  and  feveral  mo- 
dern ones  in  Italy,  the  intereft    of  thofe  who 
govern,  is  to  extend  their  dominions  ;  becaufe 
it  augments  their  pcrfonai  revenue  and  adds 
to  the  weight  of  their  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple, whom  they  confider  as  their  property. — 
For  this  reafon  they  make  war ;  for  this  rea- 
fon  they  form  treaties   of  alliance  to  guaran- 
tee   each    other  in   their  conquefts,    and  in 
the  property  which  they  have  in  the  people. — 
In  pursuance  of  this    policy,   the  Prince  of 
Piedmont,  in  the  courfe  of  that  long  Spanifh 
war  which  I  have  mentioned,  purchafed  with, 
the  blood  and  trenfure  of  your  nation,  the  title 
of  King  of  Sardinia  ;    and  at  the  clofe  of  the 
war,  he  obtained  from  the  Houfes  of  Auflria 
and  Bourbon,  and  from  the  King  of  England, 
a  guarantee  of  the  pofTeflion. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  fyftem  of  rob- 
bery and  murder  of  this  kind,  carried  on  thro* 
all  Europe  for  centuries  together,  muft  be  re- 
duced to  {ome  certain  rules.  Thefe  rules  by  a 
mifapplicauon  of  terms,  are  called  the  law  of 
nations.  *     It   is  rather  the  law  of  defpots, 

E 

*  Ws  may  hope  foon  to  fa  the  law  of  nations  ejla- 
hji/hed  on  different  principles  ;  that  //,  on  principles 
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who  know  no  law  but  their  cwn  fears.  It 
has  Hkewifc  been  necefFary  to  eflablifh  fome 
general  ideas  of  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
power  among  the  ftates  of  Europe,  requiring 
that  each  (late  Ibould  be  retrained  to  certain 
fixed  limits.  On  this  principle,  when  any- 
particular  power  endeavours  to  extend  its 
limits,  it  is  natural  to  tax  that  power  with 
ambitious  views,  and  to  regard  it  as  an  object 
ofjealoufy.  This  reafoning  is  perfectly  jufl 
when  applied  to  regal  and  ariitocratical  do- 
minions ;  but  under  the  reign  of  liberty  the 
argument  has  loll  its  ground  ;  dominion  itfelf 
is  at  an  end  ;  all  the  technical  terms  in  the 
fciencc  of  politics  have  changed  their  mean- 
ing ;  and  as  we  mud  begin  the  fcience  anew, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  wc  are  not  furniflied 
with  new  words,  to  cxprefs  our  ideas  with 
more  precifion  than  we  can  with  the  old. 

If  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  as  free  as 
the  French,  and  every  individual  member  of 
fociety  were  equally  independent  of  every 
other  individual,  the  queftion  refpecting  the 
boundaries  of  any  particular  government 
would  become  in  a  great  meafure  indifferent, 
both  to  the  people  of  that  government  and  to 
all  their  neighbours.  No  perfon  would  have 
any  intereil  in   extending  or  contracting  the 

as  different  from  what  It  has  been,  as  the  inter ejl  of 
nations  is  different  from  that  of  thofe  perfons  who 
have  ufually  governed  them. 
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territorial  limits  of  a  (late.  They  would  be 
cftablifhed  purely  on  the  principle  of  conven- 
ience for  the  adminiflration  of  the  interior 
concerns  of  tho  people,  and  by  the  free  con- 
fent  of  all  parties.  And  whenever  it  fiiouhl  be 
found  more  convenient  to  change  them,  they 
might  be  extended  or  contracted  on  the  fame 
principle,  without  injury  to  any  perfon,  and 
without  exciting  the  jeaioufy  of  any  na- 
tion. 

I  could  cite  you  many  inftances  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  which  this  theo- 
ry has  been  carried  into  practice ;  which 
would  prove  to  you  that  the  doctrine  1  here 
advance,  as  one  of  the  effects  of  liberty,  is  not 
chimerical.  But  an  inllance  more  linking  to 
you,  and  which  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Europe,  is  the  conduct  of  the  Nation- 
al Convention  of  France  on  the  propofition  of 
Savoy  to  be  united  to  that  republic.  Here 
v/e  fee  a  fovereign  people,  uninfluenced  by 
any  fears,  hopes,  or  connections  from  abroad, 
deliberating  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
whether  they  will  extend  their  territorial 
boundaries,  by  the  admiftion  of  feven  new 
provinces,  inhabited  by  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  freemen  who  had  fcrit  their  deputies  to 
iolicit  an  union.  *      To  raiie  a  queiiion  on  a 

*  The  feven  province*  which  formed  the  Duchy  of 
Savoy ,  now  united  to  France,  under  the  name  of  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc,  were  Savoy  proper  % 
GcncvoisyCarouge,  Chalkis,  Fauchignyy  Tarcmaifet 
and  Maurienne, 
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propofition  of  this  kind  is  certainly  a  new 
thing  in  politics.  Louis  XIV.  would  have 
carried  on  a  war  for  half  a  century,  and  facra- 
iiccd  twice  that  number  of  his  own  fubjedts, 
to  have  made  fuch  an  acquifnion  to  his  do- 
minions. But  the  members  of  the  Convention 
who  deliberated  on  this  queftion  had  no  per- 
fonal  interefl  to  ferve,  no  ambition  to  gratify. 
It  was  merely  a  queftion  of  national  conveni- 
ence, whether  the  frontiers  of  the  republic 
fhould  remain  fixed  on  the  limits  of  Dauphiny 
and  Lyonnois,  or  be  extended  to  the  Alps 
which  appear  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of 
France. 

The  latter  opinion  prevailed  ;  but  it  was 
rather  on  account  of  the  prefent  circumflances 
of  Italy  than  of  France.  Italy  is  ftill  govern- 
ed by  defpots ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  as 
long  as  they  remain  in  power,  they  will  con- 
tinue the  war  they  have  undertaken  againfl  the 
French,  To  prevent  their  incurfions,  it  was 
nccefTary  to  oppofe  them  the  barrier  of  the 
Alps.  But  if  Italy  were  as  free  as  France, 
all  caufes  of  hoflility  between  them  would  be 
for  ever  removed.  It  would  be  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  in  the  courfe  of  human  events,  that  they 
would  ever  more  have  any  ground  of  conten- 
tion. In  that  cafe  it  would  be  perfectly  in- 
different, as  to  perfonal  interefl,  both  to  the 
French  and  the  Savoyards,  whether  they 
fhould  form  one  people,  or  two,  or  ten. — 
And  whatever  refolution  they  fhould  take,  as 
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mod  convenient  to  thcmfelves,  would  never 
excite  your  jealoufy  or  refentment. 

No  people  has  more  to  gain  by  this  pacific 
fyftemthan  thofe  of  Piedmont.  You  inhabit 
a  fertile  country,  productive  of  all  the  mod 
neceflary  articles  of  life  ;  feveral  of  which  are 
in  great  demand  among  your  neighbours. 
All  that  is  wanting  to  render  you  happy  is  to 
be  matters  of  the  fruits  of  your  own  labours  at 
home,  to  be  fecured  again  ft  war,  and  to  have 
a  free  circulation  of  the  objects  of  commerce. 

Thcfe  three  things  are  now  within  your 
reach  ;  they  would  follow  as  a  necefTary  con- 
fequence  of  adopting  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  edablifliing  the  liber- 
ties of  Italy. 

With  the  mod  ardent  wifhes  to  render  you 
fervicc,  in  the  prefent  folemn  crifis  of  your  af- 
fairs, I  have  written  you  this  letter.  If  it 
fhould  anfwer  no  other  purpofe,  it  will  at  lead 
ferve  as  a  tedimony  to  my  conscience,  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  me- 
rit the  title  which  I  claim,  that  of  your  finccre 
and  difintereded  friend, 


J^oel  cBarlorv-. 
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A  few  Copies  of  the  following  Works  mny 
be  had  of  the  Publiflier  of  this  Pamphlet, 
which  comprehend  all  Barlow's  "Writings 
on  Political  Subjects. 

ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEDGED 
ORDERS  in  the  feveral  States  of  Europe  •, 
rcfulting  from  the  Neceility  and  Propriety  of 
a  general  Revolution  in  the  Principles  of  Go- 
vernment, as  it  svill  Effect  the  following  prin- 
ciple Objects,  which  make  up  the  Affairs  of 
Nations  in  the  prefent  State  o(  Europe,  viz. 
The  Feudal  Syflem— The  Church— The  Mi- 
litary— The  Adminiftration  of  Juftice — Re- 
venue and  Public  Expenditure. 

The  2d  Part  of  the  above  "Work  is  printed 
in  a  feparate  Pamphlet,  and  t  rears  entirely 
on  Revenue  and  Public  Expenditure.  In 
which  the  various  Modes  of  collecting  Re- 
venue by  Impoft,  Excifej  and  Taxation  on  Pro- 
perty are  impartially  examined. 

A  LETTER  to  the  National  Convention 
of  France  on  the  Defects  of  the  Conftitution 
of  1791. — Many  of  the  Obfervations  in  this 
Letter  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Condi- 
tution of  of  the  United  States. 

THE    CONSPIRACY    OP    KINGS— A 
POEM. 

To  every  Perfon  of  dlfcernraent,  who  has 
Read  the  foregoing  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Piedmont,  any  Encomiums  on  the  other 
Writings  of  the  Author  will  appear  unnecef- 
fary. 
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PREFACE 

OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  EDITOR. 

THE  following  Letters  were  written  in  the 
time  of  terror.  And  although  they  went 
through  feveral  editions  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the 
Southern  flates,  as  well  as  in  England  and  France, 
they  never  found  their  way  into  Conne&icut.  No 
printer,  at  that  time,  would  venture  to  publifh 
them  here.  Such  was  then  our  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
and  fuch  our  candor  in  refuting  to  hear  a  man 
whom  our  tories  thought  proper  to  condemn  for 
adhering  to  thofe  folid  principles  of  liberty  on  which 
all  our  political  inftitutions  were  founded. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  volunteering  in  the  mofl  im- 
portant fervices  of  his  country  abroad,  while  his 
former  friends  and  companions  were  reviling  him 
at  home.  He  was  laboring  with  all  his  influence 
to  prevent  a  war  with  France ;  or  he  was  riflcing 
his  life  in  the  midft  of  a  difolating  plague  at  Al- 
giersi  to  rifcue  our  citizens  from  flavery  and  death, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  royalifl  faction,  who 
were  then  in  pofTeflion  of  the  government  of  this 
country,  were  employed,  with  a  meannefs  and 
cowardice  worthy  of  their  caufe,  fome  in  forging 
and  publifhing  the  vilefl:  calumnies  againll  him, 
and  fome  in  making  laws  to  entrap  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  that  memorable  aft  of  Congrefs  impo- 
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fing  penalties  on  any  private  citizen  who  fhoulcl 
dare  to  hold  any  converfation  with  any  foreign 
prince,  government,  or  minifters,  on  our  politic- 
al relations  with  them. 

Happily  for  his  country,  his  difregard  of  that 
formidable  effort  of  legiflative  imbecility  faved  her 
from  a  war  with  France.  The  fraudulent  and 
hoftile  conduct  of  our  government  toward  that  na- 
tion had  excited  a  fpirit  of  vengeance,  which  to 
a  certain  degree  was  certainly  juft,  but  which  wa3 
fuelling  beyond  due  bounds  ;  and  had  fallen  hea- 
vily on  our  commerce.  It  is  well  known  that  his 
exertions  had  a  much  greater  eiFe&  in  healing  the 
rupture  between  the  two  countries  than  thofe  of 
the  fix  Ambafladors  who  were  fent  in  two  tripli- 
cate aflbrtments,  for  that  purpofe. 

The  public  well  recollect  his  famous  letter  to 
Mr.  Baldwin ;  which  was  intercepted,  mutilated 
and  publifhed.  It  was  full  of  weighty  and  galling 
truths.  They  will  alfo  recollect  the  ufe  which  the 
Pickering  faction  made  of  that  letter,  to  throw 
the  country  into  a  flame.  It  was  that  publication, 
and  the  clamor  it  excited,  that  occafioned  thefc 
two  addrefTes  to  his  fellow  citizens.  We  now 
publifh  them  for  the  flrfl  time  in  this  his  native 
(late  j  and  we  beg  our  countrymen  to  read  them  j 
-this  is  all  we  alk.  They  require  no  commenda- 
tion ;  they  admit  of  no  comment. 

People  of  Connecticut,  men  of  all  parties, 
ancient  fchool  fellows,  former  friends  and  prefent 
calumniators  of  Joel  Barlow,  read  thefe  letters ; 
then  call  him  jacobin,  infidel,  democrat,  whatever 
you  plcafe ;  he  will  force  on  you  the  conviction 
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that  he  is  a  wife  and  virtuous  man.  You  will  re- 
cognize in  liim  the  fame  dignified  and  amiable 
companion  you  once  loved ;  the  unchangable  friend 
of  his  country,  the  mod  zealous  and  able  defend- 
er of  her  rights. 

If  you  find  between  him  and  you  a  difference  of 
principle  that  did  not  formerly  exift,  it  is  yours  that 
has  changed,  and  not  his.  If  in  all  the  heavy  vol- 
umes that  load  your  (helves,  on  the  "  defence  of  thz 
American  conjlitutions?  you  find  enough  of  folid 
matter  to  balance  a  dozen  pages  of  this  pamphlet, 
return  the  pamphlet  to  the  bookfeller,  and  he  will 
return  your  money.  And  if  you  find  a  legiflator, 
or  a  magiftrate  who  (hall  read  thefe  addreiles,  and 
not  grow  wifer  and  better  for  the  reading,  truft 
him  no  longer  j  he  is  unfit  for  his  place  ;  being  un- 
able, from  his  prejudices,  to  difcern  the  truth. 
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LETTER    I 

O/i  the  system  of  policy   hitherto  pursued  by   our  go* 

vernmenU 

Paris,  4  March,  1799. 

JfeUoto  Citterns, 

SINCE  your  commercial  Intcrcourfe  with 
this  country  has  been  fufpended,  and 
the  produce  of  your  labor  arrives  at  market  by  a 
double  voyage,  as  it  ufed  to  do  when  we  were 
Brkifh  Colonies,  I  rarely  fee  an  American  News- 
Paper.  It  was  only  yefterday,  that  a  writing, 
faid  to  be  a  Letter  from  me  to  a  member  of  Con- 
grefs,  dated  in  March  1798,  came  into  my  hands. 
I  have  it  in  a  Bofton  paper,  called  the  Centinel : 
and,  by  fome  obfervations  of  the  editor,  I  perceive 
that  the  authorfhip,  a  circumftance  very  tri- 
fling in  itfelf,  has  occafioned  doubts  and  difputes. 
The  general  opinion  that  it  is  mine,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  fome  perfons  who  exprefs  a  tendernefs 
for  my  reputation  ;  for  which  I  will  certainly 
thank  them,  whenever  they  will  convince  me  of 
the  morality  of  their  motives.  Both  opinions  in 
this  cafe  are  partly  right,  and  both  partly  wrong. 
Truth  lies  between%  as  it  often  does  in  queftions  of 
more  confequence  than  the  prcfent. 
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I  did  write  a  Letter  to  a  member  of  Congrefs  ift 
March  1798,  to  which  the  publication  in  queftion 
bears  a  ftrong  refemblance.  Indeed  the  political 
call  and  general  complexion  of  my  Letter  are  eafi- 
ly  recognifed  in  this  5  but  every  part  of  it  is  muti- 
lated and  diftorted  more  or  lefs.  There  is  not  a 
paragraph  without  fome  omiflions,  additions  or 
changes,  which  in  fome  places  give  a  bitternefs  to 
party  inve&ive  which  I  did  not  mean  5  in  others, 
deftroy  all  meaning,  and  tender  mc  unintelligible  3 
and  in  others,  vulgarife  the  ftyle,  vitiate  the  gram* 
mar,  and  make  the  phrafes  ridiculous. 

I  know  not  by  what  means,  nor  for  what  pur- 
pofe  this  Letter   has   been  intercepted,  metamor- 
phofed  and  publiflied.     I  pretend  not  to  fay  there 
was  any  intention  of  doing  an  injury  to  me  or  to 
my  friends.     The  hafty  manner  in  which  a  copy 
may  be  fuppofed  to    have  been  taken,  if  done  by 
(tealth,  and  die  number  of  prefTes  and  hands  of  ig- 
norant editors  which  it  has  probably  pafTcd  through, 
might  perhaps  be  fufHcient  to  account  for  the  va- 
riations, were  it  not  that  they  are  uniformly  againft 
me,— that  is,  againfl  that  calmnefs  of  temper,  dig- 
nity of  manner,  purity  of  language,  and  delicacy  of 
political  or  perfonal  animadverfion,  which  I  wifli 
to  preferve.      The    Letter  was  written  in  great 
hafle,  addrefTed  to  a  very   particular  friend,  and 
confined  to  a  channel    of  conveyance   which  I 
thought  uncommonly  fafe.     It  may  be   fuppofed 
therefore  to  have  been  penned  with  a  careleflhefs 
and  freedom  which  would  admit  of  corrections  or 
alterations  in  favor   of  method  and   moderation* 
And  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  fome  at  lead  of 
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the  alterations  it  has  undergone  would  have  been 
on  that  fide,  had  they  been  the  effect  of  chance,  or 
even  of  ignorance. 

But  the  fubdantial  chara&er  of  the   Letter,  fo 
far  as  it  refpe&s  my  opinions  on  the  fydem  of  po- 
licy purfued  by  our  Executive  towards  France  and 
England,  during  the  period  to  which  it   relates, 
muft  anfwer  for  itfelf.     I  fee  nothing  in  them  to 
retra&  or  correct.     Though  I   always  referve  to 
myfelf  the  right  of  changing  my  opinions,  as  every 
man  who  is  not  omnifcient  mud  often  have   occa- 
fion  to  do  ;  yet  on  this  fubject  I  have  not  changed 
them  during  the  lad  year.     It  is  my  belief  that  it 
would  cod  you  dearer  even  now  to  fettle  your  dis- 
pute with  France,  than  it  would   have  done  (had 
your  negociations  been  properly  managed)  at  the 
time  I  wrote  that  Letter.     How  much   you  haVtf 
unfortunately  furTered  from  the  piracies  carried  on 
under  the  French   laws  /nice  that  period,  you   can 
doubtlefs  determine   better  than  I :  and  what  will 
be  the  final  expenfe  of  the  negociation,  thofe   only 
will  be  able  to  decide  who  (hall  live  to  fee  it. 

Thus  much  for  the  fentiments  originally  contain- 
ed in  that  Letter.  I  will  now  rectify  one  or  two 
midakes,  which  I  have  obferved  in  the  American 
papers,  relative  to  the  circumdances  under  which 
it  was  written. 

Firfl :  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  who  do  not  re- 
flect on  the  chronology  of  dates,  that  I  was  know- 
ing to  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  here  to 
extort  from  our  commiflioners  a  bribe  to  individu- 
als, and  a  promife  of  a  loan  to  the  government. 
They  imagine  that  I  wrote  under  this  impreffion* 
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and  confcquently  approved  the  meafure.  I  believe 
that  not  the  moft  diftant  hint  of  either  of  thefe  bafc 
attempts  was  known,  or  whifpered  (beyond  the  cir- 
cle of  thofe  perfons  mentioned  in  the  difpatches) 
until  their  publication  in  Philadelphia ;  which 
hnppened  to  be  on  the  fame  day,  that  my  Letter 
was  dated  in  Paris-*  The  printed  difpatches  ar- 
rived here  in  May  ;  and  no  man  in  America  could 
feci  a  greater  indignation  than  I  did,  at  the  piece 
of  villany  therein  detailed  5  though  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  a  proper  ufe  was  made  of  the  circum- 
ftance  either  before  or  after  it  was  communicated 
to  the  American  government. 

The  difpatches  of  general  Pinckney,  alluded  to 
in  my  Letter,  were  not  thofe  of  the  three  commif- 
fioners,  as  fuppofed  by  the  Ccntinely  but  were  dated 
the  year  before,  and  were  the  fruits  of  his  former 
cmbafly. 

Secondly  :  Had  that  Letter  been  defigned  for 
publication,  I  fhould  not  have  left  it  open  to  criti- 
cifm  in  another  point  more  remarkable  than  the 
one  above  noticed.  In  reviewing  the  errors  of  the 
American  government,  I  there  made  no  mention  of 
the  French  ;  and  it  has  been  concluded,  from 
this  omiflion,  that  I  approved  the  conduct  of  the 
latter ;— that  I  faw  nothing  wrong  in  that  mcn- 
flrous  fyftem  of  piracy  and  plunder  exercifed  to- 
wards neutrals  5 — indeed,  I  am  fuppofed  to  have 
relifhed  all  the  horrors  that  hav*i  attended  this  tre- 
mendous revolution.  God  forbid  that  I  fhould 
lofe  my  fenfes  to  fuch  a  degree  I  I  have  not  only 
difapproved  the  innumerable  acts  of  injuftice  and 
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violence  committed  under  the  order  of  the  ad,  of 
March  1797  and  the  law  of  the  18th.  of  January 
1798,  but  I  have  uniformly  remonftrated,  with  as 
much  force  as  an  individual  of  little  influence  could 
do,  againft  that  order  and  that  lav/,  and  againft  the 
general  current  of  refentment  which  has  marked  the 
meafures  of  this  government  towards  that  of  the 
United  States,  ever  fince  the  ratification  of  the 
Britifh  treaty.  This  refentment  has  appeared  to 
me  far  greater  than  the  occafion  would  juftify  ; 
and  I  have  not  failed  to  enforce  this  opinion  where- 
ever  I  thought  it  could  be  ufefully  done.  But 
Paris  is  the  place  where  it  is  proper  to  point  out 
for  correction  the  errors  of  the  French  government ; 
and  Philadelphia,  thofe  of  the  American.  My  friend 
was  in  Philadelphia.  My  Letter  was  written  with 
the  fimple  hope  of  doing  fome  immediate  good  ; 
not  with  a  defign  of  tranfmitting  hiftory  to  future 
ages.  Where  then  would  have  been  the  ufe  of 
fwellingit  with  a  lift  of  blunders  which  might 
have  been  difcovered  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion  ? 
blunders,  or  crimes  if  you  pleafe,  which  no  man  of 
candor  will  deny  5  but  on  which  his  filence  ought 
not  to  be  conftrued  into  approbation.  You  might 
as  well  fay  that  I  believe  in  the  do&rines  of  Ma- 
homet, becaufe  I  do  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  refute 
them. 

We  are  fo  conftituted,  and  circumfcribed  in 
our  powers  of  action,  that  moft  of  the  good  or 
ill  which  we  do  in  the  world  is  the  xefult  of  circum- 
ftanccs  not  always  in  our  power  to  control.  Who- 
ever will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  obtaining  3 
competent  knowledge  of  the  French  revolution,  fo 
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as  to  be  able  to  judge  it  with  intelligence,  and  weigh 
the  infinite  complication  of  difficulties  and  incen- 
tives to  ungovernable  paffions  that  have  lain  in  the 
way  of  its  leaders,  muft  indeed  be  {hocked  at  their 
follies  and  their  faults  ;  but  he  will  find  more  oc- 
cafion  to  afk  why  they  have  committed  fo  few,  than 
why  they  have  committed  fo  many.  A  ftate  of 
political  infanity  is  not  at  all  inconfiflent  with  the 
fituation  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the 
irrefiftable  force  of  circumftances.  And  there  arc 
cafes  in  which  we  ought  to  applaud  men  for  the 
mifchiefs  thev  have  not  done,  as  well  as  to  fearch 
excufes  for  thofe  they  have  brought  about. 

I  am  fenfible  that,  in  your  view,  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  the  French  towards  the  United  States 
are  lefs  excufable  than  thofe  towards  other  nations. 
You  form  this  opinion  not  fo  much  from  national 
prejudice,  as  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  the  purity  of 
your  own  intentions  in  your  conduct  towards  this 
republic  j  from  having  felt  a  general  friend fhip  to 
her  caufe,  and  not  perceiving  a  fufRcient  ground  of 
complaint  on  which  her  refentment  can  be  founded. 
But  you  are  not  to  learn  that  jealoufy  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  and  blinded  of  the  human  paflions  •,  and  I 
believe  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  facls  hinted 
at  in  my  Letter,  viewed  through  the  mift  of  jealoufy 
that  had  conftantly  furrounded  the  leaders  in  the 
revolution,  could  not  fail  of  producing  effects  fim- 
ilar  to  what  we  now  deplore. 

No  !  my  fellow  citizens  :  I  have  too  high  a 
fenfc  of  juflice  and  die  rights  of  nations,  to  fanc- 
tion  maritime  plunder  from  any  quarter,  or  even 
to  approve  the  leaft  reftri&ion  on  trade.     A  per- 
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feet  liberty  of  commerce  is  among  the  mod  indu- 
bitable lights  of  man  ;  and  it  is  the  bed   policy 
of  nations.     The  edablifhment   of  this   principle 
alone,  with  proper  meafures  to  prefcrve  it,  would 
have   a    powerful    tendency,  if   not  an  infallible 
effect,  to  maintain     a   perpetual    peace  between 
countries  feparated  by  the  ocean.     The  oppofcrs 
of  this  branch  of  liberty,  who  do  it  from  reflec- 
tion, are  not  only  the   enemies    of  America,  but 
they  are  the  abettors    of  injuftice,  and   the  foes 
of  humanity.     They  drive  to  perpetuate  a  fyftem 
of  war,    of    public   devadations,  private    rapine, 
fraud  and  cruelty,  which  didurb  the  tranquility  of 
dates,  difeourage  honed  induftry,  and  blacken  the 
character  of  man.     Thofe  who  oppofe  it  through 
ignorance,  and  at  the  fame  time  afpirc  to  the  talk  of 
adminidring  the  government  of  a  free  people,  ought 
to  be  fent  back  to  fchool,  and  there  taught  the  ru- 
diments of  the  fcience  which  folicits  their  ambition. 
Poffefling  thefe  opinions,  and   feeing    America 
move  nearer  to  this  principle  than  any  other  nation, 
how  is  it  poflible  that  I  could    approve    the    blind 
policy  of  European  plunder,    or    look  with  indif- 
ference on  the  tyranny  of  the   feas  ?  From   the 
time  when  your  fird  veflel  was  taken   by  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war,  I   expect- 
ed to  fee  fome  of  your  great  men  in  power   come 
forward  with   fomethiftg   luminous  on   the    rights 
of  nations  relative    to   trade.     From  the  reputed 
wifdom  of  America  I  expected  to  fee  Europe  at  lad 
enlightened  on  a  fubject   of  fo   much   importance 
to  the  human  race.     In  addition   to  the    freedom 
of  your  conditution,  Iconfidered  you  as  poffefling 
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two  Angular  advantages  for  the  attainment  of 
this  great  object,  id.  Nature  had  placed  a  wide 
ocean  between  you  and  thofc  nations  to  which 
vour  commercial  intercourfe  extended.  And  you 
had  not,  or  ought  not  to  have,  any  other  political 
intercourfe  abroad,,  but  what  relates  to  commerce. 
2d.  From  the  nature  of  your  trade  and  the  con- 
ftant  refult  of  your  accounts  current,  you  are  al- 
ways indebted  to  thofe  nations  in  fums  amounting 
from  15  to  30  millions  of  dollars.  This  (late  of 
your  accounts  was  not  confined  to  England.  It 
extended  (before  the  prefent  war)  to  thofe  other 
countries  whofe  manufactures  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  importing  5  and  to  France  and  Holland 
in  as  high  a  proportion,  compared  with  their  man- 
ufactures imported,  as  to  England. 

The  firft  of  thefe  advantages,  being  a  fufiicient 
bulwark  againft  attacks  by  land,  fecured  you  from 
the  political  fquabbles  of  Europe  ;  leaving  you 
vulnerable  only  in  your  commerce.  The  fecond 
furnifhed  you,  in  your  commerce  itfelf,  with  a 
moft  powerful  weapon  of  defence.  The  Englifh 
began  to  plunder  you  in  the  year  1793,  in  a  man- 
ner totally  unprovoked,  and  without  even  a  pre- 
text. Here  was  an  occalion  which  called  for 
the  talents  of  your  leaders,  and  invited  them  to 
ufe  with  dexterity  this  v/eapon,  which  was  the 
mod  legitimate,  the  moft  pacific  and  the  moft  ef- 
fectual that  was  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
government.  But  inflead  of  this,  an  embafTy  is 
'Jifpatched  to  London,  to  refign  this  precious  weap- 
on, the  only  infalliable  one  you  had,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Britifli  king  ;  and  this  for  no  other 
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reafon  than  for  fear  that  a  future  Congrcfs  and  an- 
other Executive  might  ufe  it.  Your  fituation, 
though  new  to  you,  was  not  difficult  nor  delicate  ; 
it  required  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  a  folcmn 
declaration  and  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutral- 
ity, and  a  notification  of  your  intention  that  all 
property  taken  unjuftJy  from  your  citizens  by  any 
power  at  war  fhould  be  compenfated  by  £o  much 
property  of  the  fubje£b  of  that  power  found  with- 
in your  jurisdiction,  whether  in  the  public  funds 
or  in  the  hands  of  private  debtors.  There  is 
nothing  unjuft  or  immoral  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  aggreflion  would  be  on  the  part  of 
the  foreign  power  ;  you  compenfatc  your  own 
citizen,  and  leave  that  power  to  compenfate  hers; 
and  if  fhe  does  not  do  it,  the  injufticc  is  on  her 
fide,  both  as  firfl  aggrefTor  and  final  delinquent. 
If  {he  makes  the  cornpenfation  (lie  will  not  be  like- 
ly to  repeat  the  offence,  becaufe  it  would  be  an  ex- 
penfive  bufinefs ;  if  flic  refufes  cornpenfation, 
fhe  will  foon  be  brought  to  reafon  by  the  clam- 
ours of  her  fufFering  fubjecb.  England  in  fuch 
cafes,  would  not  fail  to  do  you  juflice :  and  that 
on  the  only  principle  you  can  count  upon  with 
certainty  from  any  foreign  nation,  an  attention  to 
her  own  intereft. 

Let  it  not  be  faid  that  fuch  a  fyftera  of  policy 
would  prevent  our  merchants  from  obtaining  fuf- 
Hcient  credits  abroad  for  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  of 
commerce.  Or  if  any  perfon  is  really  of  that 
opinion,  I  defire  him  to  vifit  Manchefler  and  Bir- 
mingham, and  fee  whether  he  can  pafs  through 
thofe  towns  without  being  (truck  with  the  wonder- 
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ful  facility  of  obtaining  credit ;  and  without  being 
beficged  for  orders  by  rival  houfes  on  almoft  any 
terms.  Let  him  then  travel  in  Germany,  or  in 
any  part  o£  Europe,  and  obferve  the  quantity  of 
riders  for  Englifh  manufacturing  houfes,  who  are 
hawking  their  famples  of  goods,  and  offers  of  cre- 
dit, in  every  corner  of  the  continent. 

I  am  fenfible  that  I  might  ftrengthen  this  part 
of  my  argument,  in  the  minds  of  fome  readers,  by 
adopting  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  facility  of 
obtaining  private  credits  abroad  is  of  no  fervice  to 
our  country.  But  I  do  not  partake  this  opinion. 
I  believe  that  fuch  credits  are  of  fervice  ;  and 
that  the  Englifli  trade  in  particular  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States,  in  an  agricultural  and 
economical  point  of  view  ;  but  more  efpecially  as 
furnifliing  a  ready  inftrument  in  the  hands  of 
American  debtors,  to  be  held  up  by  our  govern- 
ment in  terror  to  one  of  the  mod  quarrclfome 
States  of  Europe. 

But  it  is  faid  to  be  difoonorable   to  refort    to    the 
fequeftration  of  private  property  as  a  compenfation 
for  public  wrongs.     Alas,  when  are  we,  poor  chil- 
dren of  feudality,  to  obtain  proper  ideas  of  honor, 
or  of  any  other  of  the    moral    fentiments  !  What 
can  be  more  honorable  m  a  government  than  to 
prevent  the  occafion  of  wars,  protect  the  works  of 
peace,  encourage  honeft    induftry,  and  induce  for- 
eign powers  to  hold  a  fteady  check  on   the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  private   violence,  fea  robbery,    mur- 
ders, and  other  cruelties,    which  attend  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  maritime  fuperiority  in  fome  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  I  Such   being  the  object,    and 
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this  objeft  being  at  leafi:  an  honorable  one,  let  us  exa- 
mine the  meanshere  propofed,  and  compare  them  with 
thofe  which  are  commonly  reforted  to  5  for  which 
we  find  plenty  of  precedents,  and  therefore   have 
not  been  told  that  they  are    difhonorjble.     After 
Spoliations  have  been  committed  on  the  property  of 
individuals,  and  you  have  made   fuflicient  and  in- 
effectual remonftrances  to   the  government  of  the 
offending  party,  I  fuppofe  none  will   deny  that   it 
would  be    honorable  to  fit  out  armed  veffels  and 
make  reprifals  on  the  property  of  the  nation  that 
has  committed  the  violence.     But  what  is  this  but 
fequeftring  private  property  ?  The  only    difference 
in  the  two  cafes  is  that  the  latter  is  attended  with 
great  expence  to  yourfelves,  leads  to  battles,  homi- 
cides,    cruelties,    and  a   furplufage    of    plunder, 
which    generally  bring  on  a    war  ;   whereas   the 
former  is  a  calm,  unexpenfive  proceeding,    which 
gives  you  your  compenfation  by  weight    and  meaf- 
ure,  excites  no  ill  blood,  and  can  never,  of  itfelf, 
become  a  pretext  for  a  continuance  of  hoftilc  mea- 
fures  on  either   fide.     Take   another  comparifon  : 
it  is  not  uncommon  to    lay  embargoes,  and   to  fe- 
queftcr  embargoed  property,  to  compenfate  for  in- 
juries fuflained.     This  indeed  is  attended  with  lefs 
expence,  an  i  lefs  bullying  and  battling,  than  repri- 
fals made  at  fea  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be   thought 
not  quite  fo  honorable  ;  but  it  is  allowed.     And 
what  is  the  difference  between  this    mode  and  the 
one  of  reque firing  debts  ?  In  both  cafes  the  pro- 
perry  is  bona  fide  brought  to  your  country  and    en- 
trufted  to  your  care,  with  a  full  undcrftanding  that 

you  will  perform  the  part  of  faithful  agents,  pay 
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for  what  you  buy,  and  reftore  the  reft  to  its  ow- 
ners. Why,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  difference ; 
In  the  cafe  of  embargo,  the  (hips  at  lead  are  fub- 
je&ed  to  great  and  ufelefs  damage  5  the  crews  are 
left  in  idlenefs  and  vice ;  the  veflels  rot ;  and  the 
cargoes  are  expofed  either  to  perifh,  or  to  be  fold 
at  a  forced  fale  ;  and  it  will  often  happen  that  at 
lead  three  quarters  of  the  value  of  the  property 
detained  is  clearly  loft  to  all  parties  :  while  in  the 
feizure  of  debts,  there  is  no  lofs,  and  no  extraor- 
dinary expencc. 

But  there  is  another  objection  which  I  muft  un- 
dertake to  anfwer.  It  is  faid  that  to  fequefler  the 
properly  of  a  foreigner  in  the  public  funds  would 
injure  the  credit  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  I  comprehend  the  argument  perfectly 
well :  it  means  their  borrowing-credit*  As  to  their 
credit  for  moral  honcfty,  political  economy,  na- 
tional dignity,  good  fenfe,  and  that  fteady  *pur- 
fuit  of  pacific  principles  which  infpires  refpe£l  and 
confidence  abroad,  and  the  love  and  veneration  of 
their  own  citizens,— this  fort  of  credit  would  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  fuch  a  fyftem,  if  it  were  fo- 
lemnly  declared  as  a  principle  of  neutrality,  and 
impartially  executed  whenever  occafion  (hould  re- 
quire. But  a  credit  in  the  mercantile  fenfe  of  the 
word,  or  a  facility  of  making  loans,  deferves  a 
farther  confideration.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,,  an 
inftrument  too  dangerous  to  be  trufted  in  the 
hands,  I  will  not  fay  of  an  executive  government, 
but  even  a  legislative  body.  I  have  examined  pret- 
ty fully  in  a  former   publication*  the  advantages 

•  Advlet  to  tbt  Privil/gtd  Ordtrty  chap,  J,  where  the  funding 
fyftem  is  difcufled. 
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and  difadvatitages  of  fuch  a  credit  in  the  policy  of 
a  free  republic  generally ;  without  applying  it   to 
my  own  country   in  particular.     The  difadvanta- 
ges  are  terrible  beyond  defcription  ;  and  I  will  only 
add  here,  that  I  wifh  to  fee  no  fuch  credit  habit- 
ually in  the  government  of  the  United  States.      I 
acknowledge  that  there  are  cafes  in  which  it  might 
be  highly  beneficial ;  and  fo  there  are  cafes  where 
an   unlimited   arbitrary  power  might  be  advanta- 
geoufly  concentred   for  a  moment    in    one  man. 
But  no    profpcft  of  fuch  a  cafe,  though   poflible, 
has  been  or  ought  to  be   thought   fufficient  to  in- 
duce  you  to  provide  for  it  in  your  conftitution. 
If  you  had  been  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  pow- 
er you   have    delegated  to    congrcfs    of  borrow- 
ing money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  was 
as  dangerous  as  it  would  be  to  delegate  the  power 
of   creating  a    dictator,  you  doubtlefs  would  noc 
have  inferted  fuch  a  claufe    in   your   conftitution, 
without  fome  modification   or   rcftriction,  which 
would    not  have    been  difficult  to  apply  to  fo  tre- 
mendous  an  inftrument   of  innovation  and  abufc. 
Though  great  mifchiefs  have  already  been  done  by 
the  exercife  of  this  borrowing  power,  thus  indif- 
cretely  trufled   out   of  your  hands,  yet   it  is  not 
impofiible  to  arreft  the  evil  where  it  is;  and  in  my 
opinion  you  ought  to  attempt  it  without  farther 
delay.     Otherwife  it  will  inevitably  go  on  increaf- 
ing  to  a   degree  which  no   man   will  pretend  to 
calculate,  and  no  friend  to  his  country  can  think 
of  but  with  horror.     Annex  to  your  conftitution 
an  amendment  to  this  effeel :  That  iti  future  tic 
ajfumption  or  obligation  for  the  payment  ofmontyjball 
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be  made  or  authorifed>  by  the  Congrefsf  the  Executive 
or  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States  y  fo  as  to  be 
binding  on  the  people  thereof  except  in  caje  of  aclual 
invofion  ;  and  then  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  immediate 
defence  againflfuch  invafon. 

Experience  has  certainly  taught  us  by  this  time, 
what  theory  unhappily  did  not,  that  a  few  detached 
citizens,  however  wife  and  virtuous  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  cannot  be  fafely  trufted  with  the  fates  of 
nations,  and  the  happinefs  of  future  ages,  in  a 
bufinefs  attended  with  fo  many  temptations,  as 
that  of  thrufting  the  hand  into  the  long  and  open 
purfe  of  poftcrity.  The  giddinefs  of  power,  the 
violence  of  pafiion,  the  multiform  folicitations  of 
artful  fpeculators,  will  almoft  necefTarily  drive 
them  headlong  to  fell,  our  future  earnings,  and 
entail  flavery  on  mankind ;  when  it  can  be  done 
by  the  fimple  acl:  of  voting ;  and  when  the  re- 
fponfibility  is  not  to  us  who  fent  them,  but  to  gen- 
erations not  yet  in  being. 

Look  bad:  through  ten  years  of  your  hiftory, 
and  cxamin,  if  you  can  with  patience,  the  rife, 
progrefs  and  prefent  ftate  of  your  national  debt. 
See  with  what  wanton  prodigality  it  has  been 
hunted  up  from  every  corner  and  in  every  fhape, 
aflumed,  funded  and  faddled  upon  you.  You 
were  told  ten  years  ago,  and  with  fuch  effrontery 
as  appeared  to  gain  your  belief,  that  if  you  would 
have  the  goodnefs  to  fund  the  propofed  debt,  with 
all  its  accumulations,  it  would  be  very  eafily  lef- 
fened  and  very  foon  extinguished  ;  that  the  rate  of 
intereft  in  America  would  foon  fall  fromfx  lofve, 
and  then  to  four  per  cent ;  and  you  were  flattered 
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with  the  idea  that  you  would  fpeedily  be  able  to 
make  new  loans  at  thefe  latter  rates,  to  purchafe 
in  the  old  capital ;  and  by  that  means  fo  diminiih 
the  annual  call  for  money,  as  to  be  able  by  a  fur- 
plufage  of  revenue  to  fink  the  whole  debt  in  a  (hort 
time.  You  have  now  had  ten  years  of  peace  fince 
this  arrangement ;  eight  of  which  were  years  of 
fuch  uncalculated  profperity  as  was  never  before 
experienced  by  any  nation,  and  was  aftonifhing 
even  to  yourfelves.  During  this  time,  how  have 
the  profpe&s,  held  out  in  your  funding  fcheme, 
been  realized  ?  Your  debt  has  been  conftantly  in- 
creafing  ;  and  your  government  is  now  borrov/ing 
money,  or  trying  to  borrow  it,  at  eight  per  cent ; 
and  for  no  other  obje£t,  as  I  can  difcern,  but  to 
augment  the  bleflings  of  a  national  debt.  As  to 
the  rate  of  intcreft  offered,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance  in  my  view  of  the  fubjedh  I 
wifh  the  money  were  not  to  be  found  at  twenty  per 
cent ;  or  rather,  I  wifh  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  were  unable  to  borrow  a  dollar  at 
any  intereft  whatever  •,  and  were  always  to  contin- 
ue fo,  except  in  cafe  of  war  and  iftvafion. 

Your  funding  fyftem,  confidered  as  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  profpects  under  which  it  was  adop- 
ted, is  doubtlefs  one  of  the  moft  memorable  pie- 
ces of  imbecility  and  impudence  that  ever  was 
impofed  upon  a  nation.  The  fcheme  when  pre- 
sented to  Congrefs,  and  the  rcpoTt  on  public  credit 
that  accompanied  it,  have  indeed  procured  extra- 
ordinary honors  to  their  authors  in  America ;  but 
they  would  have  done  no  remarkable  credit  to  any 
clerk  employed  at  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  the 
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fifcal  department  in  London.  They  contain  no 
ideas  that  are  new,  or  luminous,  or  analogous  to 
your  Situation.  All  is  a  dead  rotine  of  expedient, 
familiar  to  every  corrupt  government  in  Europe, 
whofe  only  object  is  to  rind  prefent  money  by  any 
means  whatever.  And  all  the  merit  there  is  in  the 
fcheme,  is  the  novelty  of  applying  an  old  defpe- 
rate  remedy  where  there  was  no  difeafe  *,  or  rath- 
er of  creating  a  difeafe,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the 
remedy.  The  debt  thus  accumulated,  and  dill  ac- 
cumulating, by  the  conftant  folicitude  of  thofe 
who  raifed  it  up,  has  indeed  finally  a/Turned  the 
appearance  of  an  incurable  difeafe;  or  at  lead 
its  date  has  become  fo  alarming  as  to  require  your 
mod  ferious  confideration  and  immediate  exer- 
tion, to  arred  it,  if  poflible,  where  it  is,  and  try 
to  get  it  under. 

The  actual  date  of  things  with  you,  if  not  def- 
perate,  is  at  lead  difquieting  to  the  friends  of 
liberty.  When  I  fee  the  American  Executive  ad- 
vertising to  borrow  money  at  tight  per  cent,  what 
do  I  fee  but  a  youthful,  free  and  flourifliing  nation 
advcrtiSng  itfelf  for  fale  !  I  fee  an  infant  Hercules, 
after  having  drangled  the  ferpents  in  his  cradle 
and  rifen  on  his  feet  with  an  indication  of  future 
force  dedined  to  free  the  world  from  violence,  tie 
himfelf  for  life  to  the  apron- firings  of  the  fame 
Juno  who  had  brought  the  ferpents  to  devour  him* 
Your  leaders  attach  you  to  England,  not  only  by 
commercial  treaties,  which  ought  to  humble  you 
in  your  own  eyes,  as  much  as  they  difgrace  you  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  by  feeking  precedents 
in  every  thing  among  the  word  of  her  follies ; 
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things  indeed  that  fcarcely  pafs  for  follies  in  her, 
fince  the  weaknefs,  or  wickednefs,  confifts  chief- 
ly in  applying  them  to  a  country  where  they  do 
not  belong,  and  for  which  they  never  could  have 
been  invented.  Your  phyficians  have  gone  to  a 
decrepid,  intemperate  old  man,  and  borrowed  his 
itrong  cordiah,  his  bandages  and  gouty  velvet 
(hoes,  to  adminifter  them  with  cruel  empiricifm 
to  a  (I trrdy  plow-boy. 

France  is  at  this  time  unable  to  obtain  a  credit, 
or  to  borrow  money  on  any  terms,  even  from  her 
own  citizens.      As  a  friend  to  France  I  rejoice  at 
it.     She  now  fpends  about  thirty  millions  ftcrling 
A  year ;  if  flic  could  borrow  with  the  fame   fatal 
facility  as  England,  {he  would  fpend  at  tea&Jtxty 
millions.     What  will  be  her  financial  fituation  or 
policy  at  the  end   of  the  war,  I  cannot  tell.     Her 
debt  will  doubtlefs   be  enormous,  and  in  a  very 
depreciated  date.     I  hope  fhe  will  have  more  jus- 
tice than  to  follow  our  example  in  funding  it,  in 
all  its  undiftinguifhed  forms  and  accumulated  (ize. 
I  would  rather  fee  it  cut  up  into  paper  money, 
given  out  to  the   creditors,  and  then  fet  afloat, 
collected  and  burnt,  in  the  courfe  of  three  years, 
by  the  operation  of  one  fpecific  and  adequate  tax. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  this  would  be  the  mod  juft 
or  politic  method  that  could  be  devifed ;   but  I  am 
certain  it  would  be  lefs  unjujl>  and  lefs  impoliti£% 
than  to  increafc  it  ten  fold,  by  raifing  it  at  once 
from  ten  per  cent  to  a  hundred)  and  fixing  it  on 
the  nation  forever  at  the  higheft  rate  of  intereft 
known  in  the  country.     A  middle  courfe  may 
doubtlefs  be  found,  which  would  do  lefs  injuftice 
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than  cither  of  thefe  extremes.  I  think  too  there 
was  frch  a  middle  courfe,  to  be  difcovered  in 
America ;  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  difcov- 
ered, had  there  been  no  fpeculators  in  congrefs, 
or  about  the  treafury.  Whenever  your  eyes  (hall 
ceafe  to  be  dazzled  with  men,  and  you  will  fix 
them  on  meafures,  you  will  doubtlefs  adopt  the 
fame  opinion. 

But  in  anfwer  to  what  I  have  fuggefted  relative 
to  the  bed  mode  of  defence  againft  the  infults  of 
Europe,  it  will  be  fa  id  that  you  have  fettled  your 
difpute  with  England,  without  reforting  to  it; 
and,  what  is  more,  you  have  flipulated  that 
you  never  will  refort  to  it.  Have  you  ever  cal- 
culated the  real  cxpence,  paft,  prefent  and  to  come, 
of  fettling  that  difpute  in  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  done  it?  It  has  coft  you,fi]r(l,  a  facrificc  of 
character,  perhaps  irretrievable,  in  the  difgrace  of 
having  injured  your  old  friend  in  her  diflrefs,  aided 
your  mod  inveterate  enemy,  and  abandoned  the 
ftrong  hold  which  the  nature  of  things  had  given 
you,  and  in  which  you  always  would  have  been 
able  to  defend  yourfelves  againft  them  both,  with 
perfect  dignity  and  independence.  You  feem  to 
have  forgotten  that  different  nations,  as  well  as 
different  animals,  have  different  means  of  defenfe, 
with  which  nature  and  circum  (lances  have  refpe£fc- 
ively  endowed  them.  England  is  defended  almofl 
entirely  by  a  maritime  force,  without  deeming  it 
neceffary  to  fortify  her  towns,  or  keep  on  foot  any 
confiderable  army  by  land.  Auftria  depends  whol- 
ly upon  her  land  troops  and  her  fortifications. 
The  Pope,  though  for  many  ages  the  mod  pow- 
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crfu!  monarch  in  Europe,  depended  on  no  phyfical 
force  by  land  or  fea,  but  altogether  on  a  moral 
force,  or  chuicli  policy.  Now  if  either  of  the 
latter  powers  had  find  to  England:  lay  afide  your 
navy :  it  is  dishonorable  to  make  ufc  of  wooden 
walls  and  floating  batteries:  you  ought  to  allow 
your  enemy  to  land  in  your  country  when  he  pleaf- 
es,  and  then  truft  to  your  bayonctte  or  your  pray- 
er-book, for  defenfe,— is  it  probable  that  England 
would  have  been  perfuaded  by  that  argument,  to 
fet  fire  to  her  mips  ?  The  defence  of  the  United 
States  lay  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  commerce. 
You  had  an  invincible  bulwark  in  the  debts  you 
were  conftantly  owing  and  renewing  with  all  the 
nations  that  had  it  in  their  power  to  menace  your 
repofe.  But  the  firft  nation  that  takes  it  in  her 
head  to  infult  you,  comes  and  tells  you  that  your 
mode  of  defenfe  is  dishonorable,  that  you  mud 
not  ufe  it,  but  give  it  up  by  compact.  And,  al- 
though it  was  more  fure,  more  peaceable,  more 
natural  and  lefs  expenfive,  than  any  other  that 
could  be  imagined,  you  immediately  refign  it  into 
her  hands. 

2d.  Your  manner  of  fettling  that  difpute  has 
brought  on  a  rupture  with  France,  which  has  al- 
ready coft,  in  private  plunder  and  public  prepara* 
tion  for  war,  at  lead  60  millions  of  dollars.  And 
it  is  not  yet  certain  how  much  higher  thefe  lofTcs 
will  rife,  before  the  bufinefs  is  terminated. 

3d.  The  mofl  frightful  and  mod  incalculable 
expenfe,  is  one  which  is  only  yet  beginning  to 
begin ;  it  is  that  terrible  fcourge  of  maritime  na- 
tions, a  military  navy.     I  beg  you  to  contemplate 
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for  a  moment  the  abyfs  that  your  leaders  are  dig- 
ing  under  your  feet  in  the  naval  fyftem  now  or- 
ganising with  fo  much  addrefs.  You  will  then 
liften  at  your  leifure  to  that  fwarm  of  fpeculators, 
who  live  upon  your  lofTes,  and  are  now  clamoring 
in  favor  of  this  fyftem  with  as  much  affectation  of 
patriotifm,  as  if  your  falvation,  in  (lead  of  theirs, 
depended  upon  it.  I  will  only  obferve  that  it  has 
been  the  ruin  of  every  nation  that  has  hitherto  adop- 
ed  it  •,  and  that  it  muft  be  fo  from  its  nature.  It 
is  the  fyphon  put  in  fucYion,  which  never  can  (lop, 
or  moderate  its  action,  till  all  that  feeds  it  is  cx- 
haufted^* 

To  aflift  in  dragging  you  into  this  bufmefs,  you 
have  been  told  (I  think  in  one  of  thofc  oracles  de- 
livered to  both  houfes  of  Congrefs)  that  there  is 
no  example  among  mankind  of  a  commercial  ma- 
rine, without  a  military  marine  to  fupport  it.  The 
fact  is  not  fo  ;  and  if  it  were,  that  is  no  reafon 
why  it  mould  continue  fo.  The  republics  of 
Ragufa,  Hamburg,  Lubeck  and  Bremen,  are  among 
the  oldeft  governments  in  Europe  *  and  they  are 
in  a  high  degree  navigating  States  :  that  is,  they 
have  each  of  them  a  large  commercial  marine, 
and  have  had  for  many  ages,  without  any  military 
marine.  Some  of  my  readers  will  fmile  when 
they  perceive  that  I  am  going  to  compare  any  of 
thofe  little  fovereigntics  with  the  great  and  inde- 
pendent republic  of  the  United  States.     I   {hall 

♦  I  purpofe,  on  another  occafion,  to  examine  the  naval  fyftem 
of  Europe  ;  and  to  (how  that  it  has  been  and  muft  be  ruinous, 
even  to  thofe  nations  which  had  more  plau£ble  reafoni  for  adopt- 
ing  it  th?,n  we  can  have. 
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do  it  only  in  one  point  j  and  there  is  one  point  in 
which  the  comparifon  is  very  ftriking,  and  I 
think  applicable  to  the  prefent  fubje&.  None  of 
the  neighboring  powers  think  proper  to  attack 
the  commerce  of  thofe  fovereignties,  becaufe  the 
intered  of  other  neighboring  powers  is  concerned 
in  its  independence.  In  like  manner,  the  power 
of  St.  James's  (if  our  commerce  were  kept  on  its 
natural  footing  of  felf-defence)  would  not  think 
proper  to  attack  it,  becaufe  the  power  of  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manchefter,  London,  and 
other  commercial  towns,  which  contain  our  credi- 
tors and  ftockholders,  would  oppofe  it  for  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  reafons,  and  with  indubitable  ef- 
fect. The  power  of  the  Hague  would  be  re- 
trained, for  the  fame  reafon,  by  the  power  of 
Amfterdam ;  the  power  of  Paris,  by  that  of 
Bordeaux,  Nantz  and  St.  Domingo  ;  and  fo  of 
the  reft.  I  make  no  exception  in  the  argument  on 
account  of  the  prefent  deplorable  rupture  with 
France  becaufe  this  rupture  never  would  have  hap- 
pened, if  we  had  not  firft  resigned  our  armor  to 
England;  and  becaufe  the  neceflary  energies  and 
violent  convulfions  of  the  revolution  have  concen- 
trated for  a  moment  all  poflible  powers  within  the 
walls  of  Paris ;  fo  that  the  voice  of  the  commer- 
cial towns,  the  colonies,  and  the  true  interefts  of 
the  nation,  are  not  heard.  But  this  is  a  crifis,  fo 
far  as  it  refpe&s  France,  which  cannot  be  repeat- 
ed ;  and  fo  far  as  it  refpe£ts  the  provocations  on 
our  part,  I  hope  it  never  will. 

Our  efTential  character  is  that  of  an  agricultural 
people  ;  and,  happily  for  us,  the  vafl  quantities  of 
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our  vacant  lands,  which  call  for  culture,  and  de- 
mand a  population  equal  to  half  Europe,  will 
preferve  us  in  this  condition  for  ages  to  come. 
Our  confumptjon  of  European  manufactures  muft 
therefore  continue,  and  even  increale.  The  rate 
of  intereft,  during  this  period,  will  neceflarily  be 
higher  in  America  than  in  Europe.  Of  confe- 
quence,  the  mafs  of  private  debts,  habitually  due 
from  our  merchants  to  thofe  of  the  manufacturing 
nations,  will  not  diminifh,  but  probably  increafe, 
at  lead  for  many  years  ;  perhaps  as  long  as  a  mili- 
tary marine  will  be  fufFered  to  exift  in  any  country. 
There  could  be  no  fear  therefore  that  this  our  nat- 
ural defence  would  fail  us,  as  long  as  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  European  policy  fhould  continue ;  and 
we  might  atleaftyi/r/^/ftan  example,  if  we  could 
not find one,  of  maintaining  a  commercial,  with- 
out a  military  marine.  And  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  there  are  perfons  now  living  who  will  fee  the 
day  when  not  a  cannon  (hall  be  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried to  fea,  at  leaft  on  the  Atlantic  and  European 
feas. 

But  the  navy  fyftem  with  you  is  like  the  fund- 
ing fyftem.  When  once  the  funding  fcheme  was 
adopted  as  a  principle  by  your  fpeculating  legifla- 
tors,  it  was  neceffary  to  create  a  debt  to  fupport  it. 
For  as  the  fyftem  could  not  live  without  the  debt ; 
and  as  they  were  determined  to  have  the  former, 
they  muft  of  courfe  raife  up  the  latter.  In  like 
manner,  the  rage  for  a  navy,  which  the  fame  poli- 
ticians have  been  kindling  and  puffing  for  fome 
years,  is  at  laft  wrought  into  a  fyftem.  They 
have  created  a  new  minifterial  department,  adorned 
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with  all  the  pomp  and  patronage,  and  ready  to  con* 
tribute  its  part  in  the  fplendor  of  the  Executive, 
and  the  growth  of  the  public  debt.  They  have 
now  at  lead  one  argument  for  building  a  fleet  ; 
for  what  is  a  marine  minifter,  without  a  marine  ? 
And  what  is  a  navy  without  (hips  ?  Thefe  two 
fyftems,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of 
their  authors,  arc  certainly  calculated  for  the  de- 
flru&ion  of  liberty  in  the  United  States.  And 
they  will  not  fail  of  their  cffe£l,  unlefs  they  arc 
checked  in  their  prcfent  career. 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  great  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  (late  of  fociety  in  Europe,  both  as  to 
the  interior  government  of  nations,  and  their 
exterior  and  reciprocal  intercourfe.  The  ra- 
pid progrefs  of  thought,  fet  loofe  from  the  (hack- 
les of  precedent,  and  following  the  career  of  rev- 
olution that  now  (hakes  the  political  world,  mud 
neceflarily  lead  to  a  new  order  of  things.  We  all 
agree  likewife,  at  lead  all  who  reflect,  that  the 
Law  of  Nations  13  exceedingly  vitious  and  unrea- 
fonablc  in  many  refpc&s  •,  efpccially  in  what  con- 
cerns the  rights  of  war  and  peace,  relative  to 
commerce.  It  gives  too  much  favor  and  encour- 
agement to  a  (late  of  war,  and  fubje£U  to  too 
many  inconveniences  and  vexations  the  inhabitants 
of  fuch  countries  as  choofc  to  remain  in  peace. 
It  is  evident  that  thefe  unnatural  regulations  were 
made  for  kings,  and  not  for  the  people.  They 
are  founded  on  the  principle  that  a  (late  of  war  is 
the  chief  folicitude  of  thofe  who  govern  ;  and  the 
great  objed  to  be  encouraged  and  fecured.  This 
is  the  origin  of  thofe  exceptions  in  the  articles  of 
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free  tranfportation,  which  have  arifen  to  an  enor* 
mous  lift,  called  contraband  of  war ;  it  likewife 
gave  rife  to  the  practice  of  fearching  neutral  vefTels 
for  enemy's  goods,  of  fubje&ing  them  to  extraor- 
dinary and  unneceflary  rules  of  proof,  to  eftablifti 
the  property  •,  and  many  other  ingenious  vexations  *, 
as  if  we  mull  make  apologies  for  wifhing  to  live  in 
peace,  and  for  being  producers,  inftead  of  de- 
ftroyers,  of  the  aliments  of  human  life. 

No  pacific  nation  can  be  fatisfied  with  this  flate 
of  things  ;  as  it  evidently  prefers  violence  and  ra- 
pine to  the  honed  purfuits  of  induflry.  Some  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  fenfible  of  thefe  wrongs, 
have  united  their  efforts  with  thofe  of  the  friends 
of  liberty,  in  attempting,  for  many  years  paft,  to 
change  the  Law  of  Nations  in  this  refpedl ;  to 
emancipate  neutral  commerce  from  the  tyranny  of 
contraband,  and  fcreen  it  from  the  feizures  and 
vexations  incident  to  the  prevailing  fyftem.  Amer- 
ica once  joined  them  in  thefe  views,  and  adopted 
the  ameliorations,  as  far  as  poflible,  in  her  early 
treaties  in  Europe  ;  till  her  government  chofe  to 
facrifice  them  to  a  more  favorite  project,  and  threw 
them  into  the  general  hecatomb  of  rights  and  prin- 
ciples, buried  in  the  Britifh  treaty. 

If  thefe  revolutions  in  Europe  fhould  terminate 
in  favor  of  general  interior  liberty,  which  is  alto- 
gether probable,  they  mufl  necefTarily  extend  to 
exterior  or  commercial  liberty.  The  law  of  Na- 
tions mufl  undergo  a  revifion  ;  and  it  mud  be  fet- 
tled on  a  general  bafis  of  peace  and  honefly,  in- 
Read  of  violence  and  rapine.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  glorious  in  the  United  States,  who  had 
given  the  firft  example  to  the   world  of  interior 
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and  domeftic  liberty,  to  have  been  alfo  the  firft  in, 
averting,  defining  and  maintaining  the  exterior 
liberty  of  trade,  and  thofe  rales  of  national  inter* 
courfe  which  muft  finally  bereforted  to,  as  theba- 
fis  of  a  pacific  fyftem.  Your  geographical  fitua- 
tion  as  relative  to  Europe,  not  only  called  for  fucli 
a  meafure,  but  would  have  enfured  its  fuccefs. 

But  while  we  regret  that  fo  lingular  an  opportun- 
ity of  doing  fo  much  good  has  been  flighted  and 
thrown  away,  it  becomes  us  to  confider  how  much 
of  the  error  is  ftill  capable  of  being  retrieved,  and 
what  will  be  the  proper  moment  and  the  beft  meth- 
od of  attempting  it.  What  are  the  meafures  that 
America  ought  to  take,  to  fecure  her  cwn  liberty  ; 
eflablifh  a  permanent  and  equal  independence  from  eve* 
ry  foreign  power  ;  command  the  refpeel  and  gain  the 
confidence  of  all  mankind  *  and  induce  the  commercial 
nations  to  adopt  a  general  plan  of  pacific  intercom fey 
which  will  perpetuate  itfelf  and  better  the  condition 
of  fociety  ?  It  is  poflible  that  thefc  enquiries  may  be 
the  fubject  of  another  letter  which  I  may  addrefs 
to  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  whofe  interefts  I  will 
never  ceafe  to  cherifh.  1  am  your  brother  by  the 
clofe  and  complicated  ties  of  blood,  of  early  fym- 
pathies,  common  dangers  and  common  triumphs  ; 
and  your  happinefs  is  naturally  and  habitually  near- 
er to  my  heart  than  that  of  any  other  nation  ;  thor 
my  general  philanthrophy  leads  me  to  pity  the  con- 
dition of  every  injured  people,  and  to  cenfure,  if 
I  cannot  reftram,  thofe  who  lead  them  into  error. 

Some  of  you  have  blamed  me  for  the  feverity  of 
my  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  your  Executive-  It 
is  becaufe  you  have,  made  them  gods,  that  you  are 
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offended  with  me  for  finding  them  but  men.    I  nev- 
er doubted  the  patriotifm  of  your  principal  leaders  ; 
that  is,  fo  far  as  patriotifm  confifts  in  good  intenti- 
ons.     But  I  doubt  the  patriotifm  of  thofe  who  lead 
your  leaders.    I  fee  immenfe  fortunes  made  by  your 
funding  legiflators,  out  of  the  public  funds  which 
they  funded  for  themfelves.     I  fee  the  mod  perfidi- 
ous meafures  propofed,  adopted  and  perfifted  in,  for 
hurling  you  from  the  exalted  flation  which  enabled 
you  to  give  commercial  law  to  the  governments  of 
Europe  ;  and  for  couching  you  under  the  pelican 
wing  of  the  word  of  thofe   governments.     I  fee 
the  treaty  that  confummates  this  bufinef3,  ratified 
in  a  guft  of  paflion,   a  moment  of  perfonal  refent- 
ment  at  an  intercepted  letter  written  by  an  officious 
French  minifter,  which  happened  to  fpeak  of  the 
weftern  infurre&ion.#     And  when  the  indignation 
of  France,  though  excited   by  repeated  provoca- 
tions, rifes  with  fymptoms    of  extravagant   fury, 
and  threatens  an  unjuftifiable  meafure  of  revenge, 
I  fee  no  prudent  or  manly  attempts  on  your  part, 
to  allay  the  dorm  and  prevent  a  rupture  •,  but  pre- 
varication about  fa&s  is  given  for  explanation,  and 
gafconade  at  home    keeps  time   with  humiliation 
abroad.     Then  comes  the  flood  of  piracy  and  plun- 
der let  loofe  upon  your  property ;  a  fcene  of  wick- 
ednefs  which  no  man   can    abominate   more  than 
myfelf,  and  no  man  has  endeavored  more  to  pre- 

•  It  feems  that  the  Englifh  Minifter  at  Philadelphia  undcrflood 
v/ell  the  temper  of  Prefident  Washington.  We  all  remember  what 
a  dextrous  ufe  he  made  of  Fouche'j  intercepted  letter ;  how  he 
threw  the  Prefident  into  a  fudden  rage  againft  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  induced  him  in  hir.  anger  to  ratify  the  Britifh  treaty. 

N-M  iftbf  Kdlter* 
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vent  or  mitigate.  But  when  I  trace  thefc  deplor- 
able effects  to  their  proper  and  indubitable  caufes, 
I  cannot  confine  my  animadverfion  to  this  fide  of 
the  Atlantic.  Though  you  may  choofc  to  deify 
your  firft  magiftrates,  the  original  authors  of  thefc 
calamities, — though  you  enfhrine  them  in  the  tem- 
ple of  infallibility,  fence  them  round  with  fedi- 
tion  law9,  and  intoxicate  them  with  addrefies, 
birth-day  odes,  and  bacchanalian  toafts,— -I  fee  in 
them  fome  of  the  frailties  of  men  ;  and  I  will 
not  join  the  chorus  of  adoration. 

With  refpect  to  men,  I  am  of  no  party  j  with 
refpett  to  principle,  I  am  a  republican  in  theory 
and  practice  ;  notwith (landing  the  difgrace  into 
which  that  principle  feems  to  be  falling  in  America. 
I  confider  it  as  my  unalienable  right,  as  well  as 
my  indifpenfable  duty,  to  render  a  fcrvice  to  you 
wherever  I  find  occafion.  And  when  fuch  fcr- 
vice has  led  me  to  notice  what  I  thought  wrong  in 
the  adminiftration  of  your  government  5  I  have 
always  done  it ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  I  thought 
would  be  mod  likely  to  lead  to  a  correction  of  the 
abufe.  And  I  (hall  not  rclinquifh  this  right,  nor 
neglect  this  duty,  whoever  may  be  the  men,  and 
whatever  the  party,  to  whom  you  may  choofe  to 
delegate  your  powers. 

Among  my  endeavours  to  ferve  you,  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  there  is  none 
which  I  have  had  more  at  heart  than  that  of  pre- 
venting a  war  between  you  and  France,  and  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  on  terms  honorable 
and  advantageous  to  each.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  both  governments  defire  it  *  but  whether  they 
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do  or  not,  as  long  as  I  deem  it  for  the  intercft  of 
both  nations,  and  there  remains  any  hope  of  fuc- 
cefs,  I  will  not  flacken  my  exertions.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  modern  doctrine  of  your  cabinet, 
that  it  is  a  crime  in  a  private  citizen  to  ferve  his 
country  •,  or  even  to  call  in*  que  ft  ion  the  infali- 
bility  of  its  adminiftration.  And  I  know  no  man 
in  America  who  did  believe  it,  a6  long  as  he  re- 
mained a  private  citizen.  I  am  confident,  and 
you  may  be  in  time,  that  the  labors  of  myfelf  and 
a  few  other  men,  not  commiflioncd  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  have  hitherto  prevented  a  war.  But  how 
long  this  will  continue  to  be  the  cafe,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  fay. 

I  have  been  animated  in  thefc  exertions,  not  on- 
ly by  the  defire  of  diminifhing  prefent  evils,  and 
of  fparing  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  prefent 
generation,  but  of  preventing  the  caufe  of  liberty 
from  falling  into  difgrace  by  the  quarrels  of  the  two 
republics,  and  of  difappointing  the  tyrants  of  the 
world,  who  anticipate  this  fort  of  triumph  to  their 
own  caufe.  Perhaps  I  deceive  myfelf ;  but  I  cannot 
yet  renounce  the  belief  that  the  principle  of  free  re- 
prefentative  government  is  fo  manifellly  preferable 
to  the  principle  of  monarchy,  that  it  will  one  day  be 
adopted  and  brought  into  general  practice  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  I  believe  that  if  France 
has  not  yet  reduced  to  practice,  the  liberty  flie  has 
vindicated  in  theory,  both  civil  and  commercial,  it 
is  owing  to  a  prolongation  of  revolutionary  mea- 

•  The  author  allude*  to  the  fedition  law  ;  and  the  Logan  law, 
or  the  law  forbidding  a  private  citizen  to  interfere  with  hit  advice 
in  our  foreign  relation*. 
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fures,  neceflitated  by  the  ftatc  of  Europe,  and 
not  to  a  forgetfulnefs  of  principle.  She  has  not 
yet  taken  meafures  to  cftablifh  the  liberty  of  the 
feas,  becaufe  (he  has  not  yet  arrived  zl  that  ftate  of 
tranquility  which  will  enable  her  to  look  beyond 
prefent  exigencies,  to  plans  of  permanent  improve- 
ment. The  fame  apology  will  not  apply  to  the 
United  States.  You  have  had  one  period,  and 
a  pretty  long  one,  of  unexampled  profperity  and 
repofe  ;  during  which,  your  government  appears  to 
have  done  little  for  America  but  increafe  her  debt, 
and  nothing  for  Europe  but  imitate  her  follies. 

I  was  indeed  in  hopes  that  advantage  would 
be  taken  of  the  elevated  ground  on  which  you 
flood  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  that 
fhould  promife,  if  necefTary,  to  afford  a  fhelter  to 
the  human  race.  I  expected  to  fee  you  propofc  a 
bafis  for  a  Law  of  Nations,  to  be  eflablifhed  in 
reafon,  juftice  and  the  principles  of  peace.  And 
I  flattered  myfclf  that  when  France  ihould  come  to 
her  fenfes,  and  reft  from  her  military  labors,  we 
might  fee  the  twogreateft  republics  on  earth,  not 
only  enjoying  liberty  themfelves,  but  recommend- 
ing it  to  others,  by  removing  the  occafion  of  wars. 
But  if  you  really  have  no  talents  among  you  of  a 
higher  nature  than  what  is  necefTary  to  copy  prece- 
dents from  old  monarchies,  I  pity  you,  and  call 
upon  you  to  pity  me.  It  is  time  to  defpair  of  the 
perfectibility  of  human  fociety,  and  make  up  our 
minds  to  return  to  flavcry,  monarchy  and  perpetual 
war. 

JOEL  BARLOW. 
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APPENDIX. 

/  write  but  few  private  letters  on  political  fub» 
feels  ;  but  as  the  one  which  has  given  occafton  to  the 
foregoing  has  been  made  public  in  fuch  an  imperfecJ 
formy  I  am  induced  to  fubjoin  the  copy  of  another^ 
which  poffibly  might  other  wife  meet  a  ftmilar  dejliny. 
Not  that  I  apprehend  that  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was 
addrejfed  would  adulterate^  cr  even  publj/h  it  ;  but 
accident  may  throw  it  into  other  hands. 

TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Paris,  2d  O&ober,  1798. 

ON  hearing  of  your  nomination,  for  the  feo 
ond  time,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  A- 
merican  armies,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  not  becaufel  believe 
the  war  which  this  nomination  contemplates  is  yet 
unavoidable,  and  that  it  will  furnifh  an  occafion 
for  a  farther  difplay  of  your  military  talents  ;  but 
becaufc  it  may  enable  you  to  exert  your  influence 
to  a  greater  efFeft  in  preventing  the  war.  By  be- 
coming more  the  centre  of  information  than  you 
could  be  in  your  retirement,  you  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  difpofitions  of  both  govern- 
ments, and  to  offer  fuch  councils  to  your  own  as 
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may  tend  to   remove  the  obftacles  that  full  oppofc 
thcmfelves  to  a  reconciliation. 

"Were  you  now  prefident  of  the  United  States  I 
ihould  not  addrefs  you  this  letter  ;  becaufe,  not 
knowing  my  inclination  for  retired  life,  you  might 
think  that  I  was  feeking  a  place,  or  had  fome  oth- 
er obje£t  in  view  than  the  fimple  one  of  promoting 
peace  between  the  two  republics.  But  I  hope, 
under  prefent  circumftances,  you  will  believe  my 
motive  to  be  pure  and  unmixed  ;  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  my  letter  is  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
true  ftate  of  fa&s. 

Perhaps  few  men  who  cannot  pretend  to  have 
been  in  the  fecrets  of  either  government,  are 
in  a  better  fituation  than  myfelf  to  judge  of  the 
motives  of  both  ;  to  aflign  the  true  caufes  of  their 
unhappy  mifunderflanding  ;  or  to  appreciate  their 
prefent  difpofitions,  pretentions  and  wiflies.  I 
am  certain  no  one  labors  more  fincerely  for  the 
reftoration  of  harmony,  on  terms  honourable  to 
the  United  States,  and  advantageous  to  the  caufe 
of  liberty. 

I  will  not  in  this  place  go  over  the  hiftory  of 
paft  tran factions.  It  would  be  of  little  ufe.  The 
object  is  to  feize  the  malady  in  its  prefent  flate, 
and  try  to  arrefl  its  progrefs.  The  difpute  at  this 
moment  may  be  charaftcrifed  fimply  and  literally 
a  mifunderflanding*  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to 
give  it  a  harfher  name,  as  it  applies  to  either  gov- 
ernment. It  is  clear  that  neither  of  them  has  an 
intereft  in  going  to  war  with  the  other  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  of  them  has  the  inclination. 
That  is,  I  believe  the    balance  of  inclination  as 
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well  as  of  intereft,  on   both  fides,  is    in  favor  of 
peace. 

But  each  government  though  fenfible  of  this 
truth  with  refpecl  to  itfelf,  is  ignorant  of  it  with 
refpect  to  the  other.  Each  believes  the  other  de- 
termined on  war,  and  afcribes  all  its  conduct  to  a 
deep  rooted  hoftility.  The  lead  they  can  do  there- 
fore, under  thefe  impreflions,  is  to  prepare  for  an 
event  that  they  both  believe  inevitable  ;  while  they 
both  wifh  to  avoid  it. 

By  what  fatality  is  it  that  a  calamity  fo  dreadful 
is  to  be  rendered  inevitable  becaufe  it  is  thought  fo  ? 
Both  governments  have  tongues,  and  both  have 
ears.  "Why  will  they  not  fpeak  ?  Why  will  they 
notliden  ?  The  caufes  that  have  hitherto  prevent- 
ed them  are  not  difficult  to  aflign.  I  could  eafily 
explain  them,  as  I  believe,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  all 
parties  ;  and  without  throwing  fo  much  blame  on 
cither  government,  as  each  of  them  at  prefent  af- 
crides  to  the  other.  But  I  will  avoid  fpeaking  of 
any  pad  provocations  on  either  fide.  The  point 
which  I  wifh  to  eftablifh  in  your  mind  is,  that  the 
French  Dire&ory  is  at  prefent  fmcerely  dcfirous  of 
reftoring  harmony  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  on  terms  advantageous  to  both  par- 
ties. I  wifh  to  convince  you  of  this,  and  through 
you  the  American  government ;  becaufe  that  go- 
vernment, being  defirous  of  the  fame  thing,  would 
not  fail  to  take  fuch  fteps  as  would  lead  immediate- 
ly to  the  object. 

In  offering  you  my  proofs  of  the  prefent  difpofi- 
tion  on  this  fide,  you  *will  permit  me  to  obferve 
that  fome  of  them  are  from  their  nature  incapa- 
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ble  of  being  detailed,  and  others  improper  to  be 
trufted  in  the  cafualties  of  a  letter.  But  I  will 
mention  a  few  that  are  oftenfible,  and,  fo  far  as. 
they  go,  undeniable^  ill.  The  Directory  has  de- 
clared that  it  will  receive  and  treat  with  any  minif- 
ter  from  America  who  (hall  appear  to  be  fent  with 
a  real  intention  of  treating  and  terminating  exifting 
difficulties.  I  have  no  doubt  but  fuch  was  the  in- 
tention when  the  lad  envoys  were  fent ;  but,  from 
fome  unfortunate  circumftances,  the  Directory  did 
not  believe  it.  2d.  As  a  preliminary,  it  has  de- 
clared that  in  the  negociation  there  fhall  be  no  quef- 
tions  of  loans  of  money,  or  apologies  for  orTenfivc 
fpeeches  pronounced  by  the  Executive  on  either 
fide,  3d*  All  commiflions  given  to  privateers  in 
the  Weft-Indies  are  recaHed  j  and  when  new  com- 
miflions are  given,  the  owners  and  commanders 
are  to  be  reftri&ed  under  bonds  to  the  legal  obje&s. 
of  capture.  4th.  An  embargo  that  had  been  laid 
on  American  vefTels  within  the  republic  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  report  that  a  war  had  been  begun  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  was  taken  off  as 
fooii  as  it  was  aicertained  that  fuch  war  had  not 
been  begun  ;  and  a  new  declaration  was  at  that 
time  fent  to  America  of  the  wifhes  of  France  to 
treat.* 

•  Since  writing  this  letter,  I  am  at  liberty  to  ftate  that  the 
new  declaration %hcrc  referred  to,  was  difpatched  from  Paris  through 
an  official  channel  about  the  end  of  September  laft.  It  fnould 
fcem  that  it  had  not  arrived  in  Philadelphia  before  the  opening  of 
Congrefs  in  Decembr r  ;  atthePrcfident's  fpeech  alJudci  to  a  de- 
claration made  to  Mr.  Gerry  in  July,  containing  &  fort  of  condi- 
tion :  but  it  take*  no  notfee  of  this  fubfe^uent  one,  which  was 
perfectly  explicit  and  unconditional. 
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Thefe  fafts  will  doubtlcfs  come  to  your  know- 
ledge  through  other  channels  before  you  receive 
this  letter.     But  there  are  other  fadfcs  which  in  my 
mind  are  equally  clear  ;  though  to   you   they  will 
be  deftitute  of  corroborating  cirCumftances,  and 
muft  reft  on  my   own  information  and  opinion : 
jft.  That  this  government  contemplates  a  juft  in- 
demnity  for  fpoiliations  on  the  American  com- 
merce, to  be    afcertained   by  commiflioncrs  in   a 
manner  fimilar  to  the  one  prefcribed  in  our   treaty 
with  England,     ad.  That  the  legiflation  will  foon 
be  changed  here  with  refpeft  to  neutrals  5  and  all 
flags  put  on  the  footing  of  the    Law  of  Nations. 
3d.  That  a  public  agent  would  have  been  named 
and  fent  to  Philadelphia  foon  after  Mr.  Gerry's  de- 
parture, were  it  not  for  the  apprehenfion  that  he 
would  not  be  received.    There  was  a  doubt  wheth- 
er the  American  government  would  not  have  al- 
ready taken  fuch  meafures  of  hoftility,  as  to   be 
unwilling  to   liften  to    terms    of  accommodation. 
And   the  Directory   did   not   choofe   to  rifk  the 
chance  of  feeing  its  offers  refu fed.     4th.  That  the 
Directory  confiders  thefe  declarations  and  tranfac- 
tions  as  a    fuflicicnt  overture  on  its  part  ;  that  it 
has  retreated  to  an  open  ground  which  is  quite  un- 
fufpicious  5  that  a  refufal  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  meet  on  this  ground  will  be 
followed  by  immediate  war  j  and  that  it  will  be  a 
war  of  the  mod  terrible  and  vindictive  kind. 

This,  Sir,  ic  my  view  of  the  prefent  (late  of 
fa&s.  Should  it  make  that  impreflion  on  your 
mind  which  I  defire  for  the  fake  of  humanity  that 

it  may,  you  will  judge  whether  it  does,  not  conv 

D  a 
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port  with  the  indepsndence  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  government,  to  ftnd  anoth- 
er minifter,  to  form  new  treaties  with  the  French 
Republic.  In  a  war  there  is  clearly  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  us,  not  even  honor.  Honor  indeed  may 
be  faved  by  war,  and  fo  it  may  by  negotiation. 
But  the  calamities  infeparable  from  a  war  of  this 
kind,  and  under  pTefent  circumftanccs,  would  be 
incalculable.  I  do  not  fay  that  the  United  States, 
or  any  portion  of  them,  would  be  conquered  ;  but 
they  would  facrifice  great  numbers  of  their  beft 
citizens,  burthen  themfelves  with  four  times  their 
prefent  debt,  overturn  the  pureft  fyftem  of  morals, 
and  lofe  the  faired  opportunity  that  ever  a  nation 
had  of  rifing  to  greatnefs  and  happinefs  on  the  ba- 
fis  of  liberty. 

Were  I  writing  to  a  young  general,  whofe  name 
was  yet  to  be  created,  I  might  deem  it  vain  to  afk 
him  to  (lifle  in  its  birth  a  war  on  which  he  had 
founded  his  hopes  of  future  honors.  But  you, 
Sir,  having  already  earned  and  acquired  all  that  can 
render  a  man  great  and  happy,  can  furely  have  no 
object  of  ambition,  but  to  render  your  country  fo. 
To  engage  your  influence  in  favor  of  a  new  at- 
tempt at  negotiation,  before  you  draw  your  fword, 
I  thought  it  only  neceflary  to  convince  you  that 
fuch  attempt  would  be  well  received  here,  and 
probably  attended  with  fuccefc,  I  can  only  afTure 
you  that  fuch  is  my  fincere  opinion  ;  and  that  my 
information  is  drawn  from  unfufpefted  fources. 

I  am  not  aecuftomed  to  interpofe  my  advice  in 
the  adminiftration  of  any  country ;  and  fhould  not 
have  done  it  now,  did  I  not  believe  it  my  duty,  as 
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a  citizen  of  my  own,  and  a  friend  to  ail  others. 
I  fee  two  great  nations  rufliing  on  each  other's 
bayonettes,  without  any  catife  of  contention,  but  a 
mifunderfland'ng.  I  fhudder  at  the  profpeft,  and 
wifh  to  throw  myfelf  between  the  vans,  and  fuf- 
pend  the  onfet,  till  a  word  of  explanation  can 
pafs. 

I  hope  my  letter  will  ha\«  caft  fome  light  on 
the  fubje£t.  But  whether  it  will  or  not,  I  know 
you  will  excufe  the  attempt  ;  for  you  know  my 
zeal  ia  honcft. 

JOEL  BARLOW. 
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On  certain  political  Meafures  propojed  to    their  con* 

ftderation, 

Paris,  20th.  December,  1799. 
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N  my  firfl  letter  to  you  I  fignified  an  in- 
tention of  addreffing  you  a  fecond    time 
an  political  fubje&s;  and   of  fuggefting    certain 
meafures  which    appear  to  me  to  be  within  your 
power,  for  fecuring  your  own  liberty  both  civil  and 
commercial,  and  for  laying  a  foundation  of  a    pa- 
cific intercourfe  among  all  maritime  nations,  on  a 
plan  which  may  perpetuate  itfelf  and  become  uni- 
verfal.     Some  of  my  obfervations  may  appear  fu- 
perfluous,  as  being  already  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
thinking  men  5  and  fome  of  my  theories  may  be 
thought  ineradicable,  becaufe  they  are  not  famil- 
iar.     Could  I  know  beforehand  what  would  really 
prove  fuperfluous,  and  what  impracticable,  I  would 
certainly  retrench  all  that  ihould  come  undeT  both 
thefe  descriptions  ;  though  it  might  go  to  the  whole 
contents  of  my  work.     For  my  obje&  is  to  aid  the 
exertions  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  do  good  ;  and  not 
to  embarrafs  them  in  the  choice  of  means, 

^  The  art  of  governing  a  nation  is  the  art   of  fub- 
fttuting  a  moral  to  a  phyCcal  force.     It  is  only  in 
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their  rudcft  (late,  antecedent  to  government  and 
previous  to  any  experience,  that  men  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  impelled  or  retrained  altogether  by  the 
acYion  of  other  men,  applied  as  bodily  ftrcngth. 
the  right  of  thejlrongej}  among  individuals,  or  in 
fe&ions  of  the  fame  fociety,  fuppofes  the  abfence 
of  that  controling  power  which  is  held  over  them 
by  the  fociety  at  large  ;  and  which,  being  confided 
to  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  conftuutes  the 
moral  force  with  which  the  government  ufually  a£ts» 

As  theabfolute  independence  of  one  man  upon 
another  is  incompatible  with  a  flate  of  fociety,  per- 
fonal  flrength  becomes  no  longer  neccflary  to  per- 
fonal  protection  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  gene- 
ral maxim  that  individual  fafety  is  beft  fecured 
where  individual  exertion  is  leafl  reforted  to.  Our 
fubmitting  to  any  force  whatever,  whether  phyfical 
or  moral,  is  the  choice  of  felf-intercft  :  refulting  in 
the  firfl:  cafe  from  real  defeat  ;  and,  in  the  lad, 
either  from  calculation  or  from  habit.  The  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  public  power  gives  rife  to  public  ophi* 
ion  •,  and  while  experience  teaches  us  to  calculate 
their  energy,  it  brings  on  the  habit  of  rcfpecYmg 
their  authority.  We  thus  refrain  from  mutual  in* 
jury  by  an  habitual  fenfc  of  convenience,  which 
refembles  the  inftinft  of  felf- preservation,  and  is 
almoft  as  ftrong  in  us,  as  that  fenfitive  horror 
which  prevents  our  (lepping  off  a  precipice.  Hence 
great  focicties  may  be  moved,  millions  of  perfons 
protected,  induftry  and  virtue  univerfally  encoura- 
ged, idlenefs  and  violence  completely  reftrained, 
without  lifting  the  hand  of  one  man  upon  another, 

Thefe  reflections  open  to  our  view  an  tmroenfb 
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career  of  improvement ;  and  explain  the  theory 
of  the  whole  progrefs  of  fociety,  pad,  prefent 
and  to  come.  Great  flridcs  have  been  taken  in 
this  wonderful  career  j  and  a  confiderable  elevation 
in  the  afcending  fcale  of  improvement  is  already 
attained.  Whoever  will  compare  the  prefent  (late 
of  the  fpecics  with  what  it  was  when  every  thing 
was  decided  by  bodily  flrength — when  man,  after 
having  forced  a  bit  of  food  from  the  elements,  or 
robbed  it  from  the  favage  beaft,  was  fiill  obliged  to 
difpute  its  pofleffion  with  his  fellow  man— whoever 
looks  back  to  that  flatc  of  painful  privation,  pre- 
carious toil  and  perpetual  danger,  which  faddened 
the  cxiflence  of  unaflbciated  men,  and  will  then 
turn  to  himfelf,  and  contemplate  what  he  now  en- 
joys in  his  protected  induftry,  in  the  comforts  of 
life  affured  to  himfelf  and  family,  in  the  love  and 
goodwill  of  his  neighbors,  and  even  of  dhtant  na- 
tions, where  virtue  and  talents  are  refpe&ed,  muft 
be  convinced  of  a  progrefs  in  human  affairs,  and 
of  a  tendency  towards  perfection.  And  he  will 
not  deny  the  truth  of  this  general  theory,  though 
the  period  of  a  few  years,  taken  in  any  one  fe&ion 
of  the  great  circle,  may  not  prefent  to  his  difcern- 
ment  any  perceivable  amelioration. 

The  perfectibility  of  human  fociety  is  not  a  fub- 
je&  of  idle  fpcculation,  fit  only  to  adorn  the  pages 
of  a  book.  It  is  a  truth  of  the  utmofl  importance 
in  its  practical  tendency.  No  maxim  is  more  ef- 
fential  to  the  legiflator  of  a  nation  or  to  the  nego- 
tiator of  treaties  5  and  it  ought  efpecially  to  be 
prefent  in  the  minds  of  all  men  who  ire  called  to 
adminiftei  a  reprcfentativc  government.     If  fuch 
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men  have  talents  and  information  worthy  of  their 
place,  and  a  proper  zeal  for  performing  its  duties, 
they  will  not  content  themfclves  with  the  thought- 
kfs  rotine  of  official  functions,  juft  necefTary  to 
efcape  impeachment  5  they  will  not  think  it  enough 
to  avoid  crimes  themfelves,  or  to  punifh  them  in 
others ;  but  they  will  call  forth  the  energies  of 
their  own  genius  and  that  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
to  interrogate  the  native  refources  of  their  coun- 
try, the  elements  of  national  happinefs  ;  they 
will  fecond  the  defigns  of  nature  by  accelerating 
the  progrefs  of  improvement,  by  exploring  the  ob- 
jects of  induftry,  multiplying  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  creating  new  inducements  for  peace  and 
harmony  with  neighboring  flates,  and  removing 
every  occafion  for  jealoufy  and  war. 

An  enlightened  magiftrate  will  not  oe  fatisfied 
with  himfelf,  as  having  done  his  duty,  unlefs  he 
can  fay,  on  quitting  the  administration,  that  he 
leaves  the  nation  better  than  he  found  it.  Neither 
can  he  be  faid  to  have  ferved  his  own  country  well, 
unlefs  he  has  communicated  benefits  toother  coun- 
tries, to  which  her  relations  extend.  There  is  no 
abfolute  independence  of  nations,  any  more  than 
of  individuals.  Men  are  every  where  furrounded 
with  wants,  and  every  where  incumbered  with 
fuperfluities ;  the  neceflity  of  afking  aid  and  the 
ability  of  granting  it  are  mutual,  perpetual  and 
univerfal ;  they  keep  up  a  conflant  exchange  of 
commodities,  a  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid  of 
fociety.  Our  mutual  wants  and  aids  are  the  ele- 
ments of  our  civilization ;  they  have  already  civil- 
ized individuals  to  a  great  degTee,  convinced  them 
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of  their  relative  dependence,  and  taught  them  the 
art,  as  well  as  the  convenience,  of  living  together 
in  peace.  They  have  made  fome  progrefs  too  in 
civilizing  ftates ;  and  their  energy  mull  be  infallU 
ble  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  harmony  and  hap- 
pinefs  ;  till  nations  (hall  ftand  in  the  fame  relation 
to  each  other  as  families  do  at  prefent  in  the  beft 
regulated  community. 

The  civilization  of  States  is  the  great  objeft  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  prefent  ftage  of  the  progrefs  of 
human  affairs.  It  is  that  part  of  general  improve- 
ment which  has  been  the  lead  underftood,  and  the 
lead  investigated,  both  as  to  the  means  of  bringing 
it  forward,  and  the  confequences  that  would  re* 
fult  from  its  fuccefs.  So  little  has  it  been  ftudied, 
fo  ill  have  the  principles  of  fociety  been  applied  to 
it,  even  in  theoretical  difcuffion,  that  its  poflibility 
is  dill  regarded  as  a  problem.  Many  perfons  im- 
agine that  ftates  or  nations  never  can  be  civilized 
more  than  they  are  at  prefent  ;  that  among  them 
the  favage  principle,  or  the  right  of  the  frongtfl^ 
will  always  be  reforted  to.  And,  as  it  is  evident 
that  individual  improvement,  being  conftantly  in- 
terrupted by  the  quarrels  of  nations,  cannot  be 
carried  much  farther,  unlefs  thofe  nations  will  agree 
to  live  in  peace,  they  fay  there  is  no  reafon  to 
hope  that  human  fociety  will  ever  attain  a  greatet 
degree  of  perfection  than  what  we  fee  at  prefent. 
This  would  evidently  be  the  cafe  if  nations  were 
never  to  civilize  ;  that  is,  if  a  fenfe  of  mutual  de- 
pendence were  not  to  produce  the  fame  effe&s  in 
the  great  fe&ions  of  fociety  called  ftates,  as  it 
does  in   the  fmall  fe&ions   called  families.     But 
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why  fhould  wc  defpair  of  theSe  efFe&s  ?  The  mu- 
tual dependence  of  men  is  univerSal,  and  it  is  per. 
pctual  ;  it  is  not  only  fure  to  ferve  as  a  permanent 
fource  of  reciprocal  confidence,  but  as  an  increas- 
ing fource  ;  it  increafes  with  our  factitious  wants  ; 
it  becomes  more  SenGble  in  proportion  to  our 
knowledge  of  diftant  countries  and  of  their  pro- 
ductions, in  proportion  to  the  acquifitions  wc 
make  in  fcience,  to  the  accumulation  of  Superflui- 
ties, and  the  infinite  refearches  of  induftry. 

A  particular/*^/?,  whatever  extention  we  give 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  whether  it  means  a 
Parifli  or  an  Empire,  is  every  where  a  phyfical  and 
moral  agent,  whofe  interefts  are  analogous  and  re- 
ciprocal with  thofe  of  another  people  of  a  like  def- 
cription,  who  inhabits  a  neighboring  territory. 
Each  of  them  has  a  real  interefl  in  the  profperity 
of  the  other ;  becaufe  profperity  creates  certain 
relative  Superfluities,  which,  being  exchanged  be- 
tween the  parties,  Supply  their  relative  wants. 
This  interchange  of  commodities  creates  an  in- 
terchange of  affe&ions  ;  it  begins  among  indi- 
viduals, and  extends,  in  regular  progreflion  with 
their  knowledge,  to  every  country  and  every  por- 
tion of  mankind. 

Nature  has  certainly  placed  no  barrier  in  this 
long  courfe  of  improvement.  Whatever  barriers 
are  perceived  in  it  are  unnatural  and  accidental  ; 
they  will  therefore  be  removed  by  the  development 
of  the  hum?n  faculties,  though  by  flow  degrees. 
There  is  no  reaSon  why  civilization,  after  having 
SoStened  the  temper  of  individuals,  and  harmoniz- 
ed the  component  parts  of  a  (late)  as  a&ing  among 
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themfelves,  fhould  forever  (top  (hort  at  that  point, 
and  leave  the  ftate  a  favage  without,  while  it  is 
focial  and  peaceful  within.  For  in  this  cafe  it  ads 
by  its  phyfical  force  abroad,  and  by  its  moral  force 
at  home  ;  which  fuppofes  on  the  one  fide  a  want 
of  experience  which  borders  on  the  rudeft  condition 
of  favage  man  ;  and  on  the  other  it  vindicates  a 
fcnfe  of  convenience  and  the  habits  of  focial  life. 
To  make  this  matter  a  little  plainer,  and  (how 
that  our  hopes  of  progreflive  civilization  are  well 
founded,  let  us  recur  to  firft  principles,  and  explain 
the  caufes  which  feem  to  impede  its  progrefs  in  cer- 
tain (lages  of  its  career.  What  do  we  mean  by 
the  word  nation  ?  and  what  is  that  precife  portion 
of  mankind  which  neceflarily  forms  a  body  politic, 
independent  and  unfocial,  beneficent  within  and 
ferocious  without  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  necefTary 
limits  of  a  nation  are  not  geographical  ; 
neither  are  they  numerical.  In  both  thefe  ref- 
pe£ts  they  are  perpetually  changing,  and  are 
already  exceedingly  various.  One  of  them,  the 
Chinefe,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  three  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants;  another,  the  Dutch, 
which  does  not  exceed  three  millions,  is  eftablifhed 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world ;  its  different 
branches  being  feparated  by  the  wideft  oceans,  and 
yet  united  in  intereft,  friendly  and  focial,  like  a 
family.  The  territory  *ow  covered  by  one  Federal 
Republic,  the  United  States,  was  lately  inhabited 
by  at  lead  two  hundred  different  nations  at  a  time  ; 
all  independent,  fovereign  and  favage  towards  each 
other,  as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  at  this  day. 
France  itfelf,  a  few  centuries  ago,  was  compofed 
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of  a  great  number  of  independent  dates ;  which 
have  been  united  one  after  another,  under  the  name 
of  provinces,  for  the  purpofes  of  exterior  defenfe 
and  the  fplendor  of  the  crown  j  but  never  till  the 
prefent  revolution  were  they  completely  incorporat- 
ed in  one  national  body  for  the  objects  of  interior 
commerce,  or  attached  to  each  other  by  a  fimilarity 
of  political  rights  and  pecuniary  burthens. 

It  feems  then  that  the  tendency  of  civilization 
is  to  diminifh  the  number  of  nations,  and  to  in- 
creafe  their  (ize  and  profperity.  But  this  kind 
of  progreflion,  as  applied  to  independent  nations, 
is  limited  by  the  nature  of  things.  The  few  men, 
to  whom  the  government  of  a  ftate  muft  be  con- 
fided, cannot  extend  their  knowledge  nor  multiply 
their  attentions  to  fuch  a  degree  as  the  affairs  of  a 
great  people  would  require.  France,  in  her  pre- 
fent limits,  prefents  a  mafs  of  population  and  ter- 
ritory fuflicient  for  at  lead  twenty  integral  and 
well  conflitutcd  ftates.  Her  legiflative  body  is  re- 
prefentative  ;  it  is  twice  as  numerous  as  any  legif- 
lative body  ought  to  be  •,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  fifth  part 
(o  numerous  as  a  proper  reprefentation  of  the  peo- 
ple would  require.  It  is  incumbered  with  much 
more  bufinefs  than  it  can  treat  with  that  attention 
which  the  bufinefs  deferves  ;  and  yet  not  half  the 
affairs  which  are  neceflary  to  the  people  are  ever 
brought  up  for  its  deliberation.  This  republic,  for 
the  purpofes  of  interior  or  local  legiflation  and 
police,  ihould  be  organifed  into  about  twenty  fub- 
ordinate  republics  ;  while,  for  the  purpofes  of  gen- 
eral legiflation,  exterior  relations,  defence,  com- 
merce, canals,  roads  and  every  common  concern, 
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ihey  fhouid  remain  concentred  in  one  great  union, 
or  community,  with  a  national  legiflative  and 
executive,  reftri&ed  in  their  powers  to  the  fimple 
objects  of  great  national  intereft  ;  which  objects 
fhould  be  defined  with  the  utmofl  precifion  in  their 
general  conftitution.* 

In  purfuance  of  fuch  a  fyftem  there  would  be 

•  The  terms  federal,  confederaey%  and  others  from  the  fame  orig- 
inal, have  been  profcribed  in  France  during  the  organization  of 
the  Republic,  becaufe  their  ordinary  meaning  refers  to  a  different 
(late  of  things  from  what  the  condition  of  France  admits  ;  and 
different  from  what  would  be  their  appropriate  meaning  in  this 
country,  were  the  fyflcm  adopted  which  1  fhould  recommend ; 
and  which  appears  to  me  the  only  one  capable  of  preserving  lib- 
erty here,  and  of  civilizing  Europe.  To  federalize,  applied  to 
ftates,  ufually  fignifies  to  bring  towards  a  union,  but  not  into  unity, 
thofe  that  were  before  diftir.d  and  independent.  But  as  France 
was  already  one  integral  (late,  to  federalize  France  would  feem 
to  be  to  divide  and  difmembcr  that  which  was  before  united  ; 
which,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  revolution,  was  another  word  for 
anarchy  and  inteftine  war.  The  federality  which  1  would  pro- 
pofe  for  France  and  for  Europe  would  not  carry  with  it  any  fuch 
idea.  The  integrity  of  the  Republic,  for  every  purpofe  of  fafcty 
and  harmony  of  parts,  would  not  be  altered  by  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  falfe  reafoning  on  this  fubjecl. 
It  is  now  believed  by  mod  of  the  philofophers  in  Europe  to  be  a 
great  misfortune  to  our  United  States  tlrat  they  were  in  feveral 
ftates,  and  not  all  in  one  (late.  This  would  truly  be  a  misfortune, 
had  we  not  adopted  the  federal  principle  ;  but  now  it  is  one  of  our 
grcateft  advantages. 

I  am  forry  to  fee  that  M  de  Liancourt,  in  his  late  Travels  in 
America,  has  given  countenance  to  this  European  fer.timent,  which 
I  confider  as  a  very  unfortunate  one  for  the  progrefs  of  fociety. 
His  book  which  contains  a  vaft  quantity  of  h&s  and  information, 
wili  have  a  tendency  to  accredit  this  do&ine  in  the  minds  of  many 
/>crfons  who  had  not  before  adopted  it.  If  that  able  and  laborious 
inquirer  after  truth  will  reflect  on  the  calamities  which  I  ibali  no- 
tice in  this  letter,  as  what  would  be  the  confequencc  of  a  diffolu- 
lution  of  our  federal  fyftem,  and  will  contemplate  the  principle  of 
that  fyftem  in  its  vaft  extent,  as  a  new  means  of  civilizing  States 
and  preventing  wars,  I  hope  he  will  find  occasion  for  changing 
his  opinion. 

Set  vol,  7,  page  %%l%of  hi$  Travdt.    Paris  tditwi. 
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no  danger  that  France  would  become  too  extenfive 
or  too  populous  for  her  internal  convenience.  And 
the  feveral  nations  that  are  now  forming  republics 
in  her  neighborhood  ought  to  conditute  them  oa 
die  fame  plan  as  thofe  of  France,  and  make  part 
of  the  general  confederation.  This  fydem  (hould 
be  adopted  and  this  confederation  joined  by  every 
European  people,  as  fad  as  they  become  free  ; 
though  it  mould  extend  through  this  quarter  of  the 
world.  It  would  prefent  a  great  union  of  Repub- 
lics ;  which  might  aflume  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  Europe,  and  guarantee  a  perpetual  harmo- 
ny among  its  members. 

This  beneficent  fyltem  of  federalizing  appears 
to  be  the  only  refource  that  nature  has  ofFered  us, 
as  lead  in  the  prefent  date  of  political  fcience,  for 
avoiding  at  once  the  two  dangerous  extremes  of 
having  the  republic  too  great  for  an  equitable  ad- 
minidration  within,  or  too  fmall  for  fecurity  with- 
out. On  this  principle,  if  wifely  purfued,  no 
confederated  republic  will  be  too  great,  and  no 
member  of  it  too  fmall  5  as  all  fubjedts  of  jealou- 
fy  will  be  done  away  by  the  nature  of  the  affocia- 
tion.  The  new  republics  of  Europe  mud  refort 
to  this  principle,  if  they  mean  to  hold  the  ground 
they  have  gained,  in  changing  their  feudal  for 
their  reprefentative  conditutions.  Could  we  flat- 
ter ourfelves  that  they  would  refort  to  it  at  the  end 
of  the  prefent  war,  then  we  might  hope  to  fee  the 
moral  force  of  nations  take  place  of  their  phyfical 
force,  the  civilization  of  dates  keep  pace  with  that 
of  individuals,  and  their  commercial  relations  ef- 
tablifhed  oa  the  principles  of  peace. 
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Infinite  credit   is  due  to  the    conductors  of  our 

American  Revolution  for  the  wifdom  and    energy 

with  which  they  feized  the  occafion  of  eftablifhing 

our  interior  and  federal  governments  in   the  forms 

which  they  now  pofTefs.      The  two  mod  confoling 

principles  that  political  experience  has  yet  brought 

to  light,  are  thofe  on  which  we  have   founded  our 

conditutions,— I  mean    reprefentive  democracy^  and 

die  federalizing   of  States.     It  is  true  that   neither 

of  thefe  priciples  was  wholly  of  our   own  difcov- 

cry.      But  what  little   experience  had    been  made 

of  either  of  them  by  other  nations  was  extremely 

imperfect,  was  attended  with  little  fuccefs,  and  had 

by  no  means  united  the  opinions  even  of  the  mod 

fanguine  in   their   favor.      In  no  inftance  had  the 

two  principles  been  brought  together  and  wrought 

into  one  fydem  ;  nor  had  they  ever  been  attempted 

both  by  the  fame  people. 

Democracy  had  been  difgraced  by  the  pretended 
experience  of  fome  of  the  dates  of  Greece ; 
though  in  reality  no  fuch  thing  as  democracy  ever 
did  exift  cither  in  Greece  or  Rome.  It  has  been 
concluded,  and  very  judly,  that  pure  democracy,  or 
the  immediate  autocracy  of  the  people,  is  unfit  for 
a  great  flate  ;  it  might  be  added  that  it  h  unfit  for 
the  fmalled  date  imaginable,  even  a  little  town. 
But  reprefentative  democracy  is  applicable  to  a  date 
of  any  fize,  and  under  any  circrmdances  where 
men  have  the  ufe  of  their  reafon  ;  though  neither 
this  nor  any  other  principle  hitherto  difcovered  is 
fufficient  of  itfelf  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  a  great 
people  ;  as  no  one  integral  government  is  capable 
of  beftowing  equal  and  adequate  benefits  on  every 
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part  of  an  extenfive  and  populous  country.  But, 
happily  for  mankind,  the  reprefentative  principle  is 
a  fit  companion  and  a  fure  guide  of  that  other 
precious  experiment  which  our  country  has  adopt- 
ed with  fuch  fingular  propriety,  the  principle  of 
confederation.  The  union  of  thefe  two  theories, 
as  organized  in  America,  is  a  vafl  improvement  on 
the  wifdom  of  former  ages;  and  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  they  will  be  fo  far  cherifhed  by  us,  and  imi- 
tated by  others,  as  to  change  very  greatly  the  face 
of  human  fociety. 

It  is  cflential  to  the  interefls  of  America,  and 
would  be  a  compliment  to  her  wifdom,  to  fee  her 
political  fyftem,  in  both  its  parts,  adopted  by  other 
countries.  It  would  be  the  fureil  pledge  of  peace 
from  abroad,  and  the  ftrongeft  guarantee  againft  a 
relapfe  of  principle  at  home.  But  for  ourfelves, 
there  is  one  maxim  which  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten :  that  thefe  two  pillars  of  the  edifice,  the  re- 
prefentative principle  and  the  federal  principle, 
ihould  never  be  feparated.  Though  one  of  them 
alone  may  promife  liberty,  and  the  other  of  them 
alone  may  promife  peace,  yet  we  cannot  be  confi- 
dent that  either  liberty  or  peace  will  become  ex- 
tenfive  or  permanent,  unlefs  these  well  aflbrted 
principles  are  united  in  one  fyftcm,  and  kept  in- 
fcparable  in  their  practice. 

Let  us  convince  ourfelves  of  this  truth  by  ex- 
amining the  effect  of  each  principle  apart,  as  ope- 
rating without  the  aid  of  the  other.  First:  The 
federalizing  of  ftates  whofe  governments  were  mo- 
narchical or  ariflocratical,  has  not  obtained  any 
brilliant  fucceft  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
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The  Amphictyonic  Council  of  the  Greeks  was  a 
body  of  fo  little  confequence  in  a  political  view, 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  noticing  in  this  place, 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  practice  among  writers 
on  government  of  feeking  models  for  erery  thing 
in  the  annals  of  that  pompous  people. 

The  Amphictyons  had  no  regular  condituted  au- 
thority, except  in  matters  of  religion.  They  never 
prevented  a  foreign  war  either  ofFenfive  or  defen- 
five.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  fay  they  ne- 
ver prevented  a  domeflic  war  among  the  dates,  be- 
caufe  fuch  a  thing  might  be  done  with  fo  little 
rumour  as  to  efcape  the  notice  of  hidory  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  excited  feveral  domedic  wars,  and 
thofe  of  the  mod  cruel  and  exterminating  kind, 
being  wars  of  religion.  On  the  whole  it  appears 
that  this  congreflional  inditution,  notwithdanding 
its  folemn  pretentions  of  confederating  the  dates  of 
Greece,  was  more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to 
the  people.  Whenever  their  common  country 
was  invaded,  whether  by  Perfians,  Macedonians 
or  Romans,  about  half  the  dates  in  every  indance 
joined  the  invading  enemy.  The  power  of  the 
Amphictyons  was  effe&ual  only  in  directing,  on 
certain  occafions,  the  united  vengeance  of  feveral 
powerful  dates  againd  a  weaker  one,  for  having 
flighted  the  authority  of  the  prieds,  for  having 
put  into  cultivation  certain  lands  which  religion 
had  devoted  to  derility,  or  neglected  fome  frivol- 
ous or  barbarous  duty  enjoined  by  an  infidious  ora- 
cle. 

As  to  the  Corinthian,  the  Pcloponefian  and  the 
Acarnanian  leagues,  they  were  only  alliances  or 
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coalitions  againft  an  enemy,  temporary  in  their 
nature,  and  not  extenfive  in  their  efFe&s.  The 
other  examples  from  Greece  which  are  sometimes 
cited  as  confederations,  such  as  the  Arcadian,  the 
Beotian,  the  Elian  and  the  primitive  Achaian,  pre- 
sent something  more  regular  and  permanent  in 
their  conditutions.  But  they  were  each  of  them 
too  diminitive  to  merit  the  name  of  an  aflbciation 
of  dates.  The  primitive  Achaian,  for  indance, 
was  the  union  of  twelve  fmall  boroughs  into  one 
fmall  republic.  It  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
model  of  reprcfentative  democracy  in  a  fingle  (late, 
than  as  a  federal  fyflem  j  and  in  this  view  per- 
haps it  approaches  nearer  to  modern  republican 
rcprcfentation,  than  any  other  example  left  us  by 
the  ancients. 

The  subfequent,  or  great  Achaian  league  was 
indeed  an  aflbciation  of  dates,  whofe  object  was 
laudable  and  well  defined.  It  differed  lefs  from  a 
defect  in  its  federal  principle,  than  from  the  cor- 
luption  of  its  members.  It  retrieved  in  a  partial 
degree  the  liberties  of  Greece  from  the  rapacity  of 
Alexander's  fucceflbr6,  preferved  them  with  con- 
fiderable  energy  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  finally  yielded  them  with  fome  appearance  of 
dignity  to  the  irrefidible  fortunes  of  Rome. 

The  Lycian  league  was  not  unlike  the  latter 
Achaian,  either  in  its  object  or  its  dediny.  It 
caufed  itfelf  to  be  refpe&ed  by  the  Romans  as 
long  as  the  Romans  retained  any  refpeel:  for  them- 
felves  5  but  no  inditution  could  dand  before  the 
corruptions  of  their  monftrous  and  debilitated  em- 
pire. 
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The  Etruscans,  and  some  other  early  tribes  in 
Italy,  had  likewife  their  feveral  confederations.-— 
But  their  conditutions  are  fo  little  known,  and 
they  refer  to  a  date  of  fociety  fo  different  from 
ours,  that  for  every  purpofe,  except  for  difplaying 
an  empty  erudition,  their  invefligation  would  be 
as  ufelefs  to  us  as  that  of  some  of  the  native  tribes 
of  North  America,  the  Six  Nations  or  the  Tlafcal- 
lans.  Examples  of  thefe  imperfect  afibciations 
are  not  rare.  It  is  probable  that  the  hiftory  of  the 
human  race  would  prefent  them  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  if  its  affecting  and  monotonous  page 
could  be  completely  laid  open  before  us.  They 
fhow  the  feeble  efforts  of  inexperienced  focieties 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  effe&s  of  each 
others  inexperience. 

The  German  empire,  the  Swiss  cantons,  and 
the  United  Netherlands  present  us  three  great  ex- 
amples of  the  confederation  of  dates  in  modern 
Europe  •,  the  former  ft  ill  fubfiding,  the  two  latter 
but  lately  overturned.  It  requires  but  little  obfer- 
vation  to  difcern  the  conftitutional  defeats  in  the 
Germanic  body  :  it  is  a  confederation  of  princes, 
and  not  of  nations.  With  this  radical  vice  in  its 
organization  it  is  impoflible  that  its  object  fhould 
be  peace,  or  its  policy  judice ;  and  without  pur- 
fuing  thefe,  no  fociety  of  men  can  be  tolerably 
happy,  no  union  of  dates  can  be  fincere,  no  por- 
tion of  the  earth  can  greatly  increafe  its  popula- 
tion, or  prefent  that  progreflive  augmentation  of 
benefits  which  nature  has  placed  within  our  reach, 
and  fcience  is  teaching  us  how  to  realize.  Na- 
tional  happinefs  is   never  the  object  of  a  date, 
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where  the  intered  of  tlnfe  who  govern  is  in  any 
meafure  different  from  that  of  the  people.  The 
purfuits  therefore  of  the  Germanic  princes  are  mu- 
tual encroachment,  inflead  of  mutual  aflidance ; 
the  object  of  their  union  is  war,  and  not  peace ; 
their  conditution  is  military,  and  not  commercial. 
Hence  all  the  compulfory  provifions  that  are  made 
in  it  have  reference  to  warlike  preparations,  con- 
tingences  of  men  and  money  for  recruiting  armies 
and  difcouraging  indudry.  There  is  no  public 
provifion  made  for  the  encouragement  of  ufeful 
arts  and  manufactures,  no  power  lodged  in  the  fe- 
deral Diet  for  edablifhing  a  general  fydem  of  ca- 
nal or  river  navigation,  for  equalizing  the  duties 
on  the  objects  of  commerce,  allowing  a  free  ex- 
change of  the  produce  of  labor,  even  in  the  mod 
necefTary  articles  of  life. 

There  is  no  inhibition  which  prevents  any  prince 
or  (late  from  beginning  a  war  without  the  confent 
of  the  Diet,  from  building  forts  and  raifing  ar- 
mies with  the  manifed  intention  to  invade  each 
others  territory,  from  entering  into  foreign  allian- 
ces and  other  treaties,  for  involving  the  empire  in 
deftru&ive  wars.  But,  on  the  contrary,  every 
facility  and  every  temptation  are  held  out  for  in- 
teftine  wars  among  the  dates  as  if  no  federal  tic 
fubfifted  between  them  *,  while  their  interior  com- 
merce from  (late  to  (late  is  fhackled  with  all  thofe 
redri&ions  which  hodile  jealoufy  has  invented 
among  the  mod  independent  and  ferocious  mon- 
archies of  Europe. 

Many  other  defects  might  be  eafily  pointed  out 
in  the  Germanic  conditution.     "We  may  find  fomc 
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of  them  in  the  books  that  treat  on  this  fubject  ; 
but  where  is  the  advantage  of  fearching  them  ? 
The  fundamental  defect,  which  is  the  fource  of 
all  the  reft,  is  not  noticed  in  any  book,  but  ftares 
us  in  the  face  on  the  firft  reflection  :  a  confeder- 
ation of  princes  (lands  no  chance  of  being  bene- 
ficial to  the  peopSe.  You  might  as  well  expect  to 
render  fervice  to  the  flieep  by  confederating  the 
wolves  that  (hould  be  fet  to  watch  them. 

The  Swiss  Cantons  and  the  United  Netherlands 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  federal  fyftems# 
Confulering  the  feeblenefs  of  the  means  with  which 
they  began,  the    quantity   of   force  againft  which 
they  rofe,  and  the  weight  of  effort  that  has  been 
frequently    made  to  deftroy  them,    they   exhibit 
wonderful  monuments  of  the  efficacy  of   organi- 
zed  liberty  in  political  bodies.      Though  the  Swifs 
Cantons  had  fcarcely  the  appearance   of  a  federal 
conftitution,  their  acts  of  union  being  little  more 
than   treaties   of   alliance,  which  external  danger 
generally  kept  them  from  violating  j    and  though 
that  of  the  United  Netherlands   was  very  imper- 
fect, yet  thefe  were  not  the  radical  defects  which 
brought  on  the  decline  and  overthrow  of  cither  of 
their  celebrated  fyftcms.      The  original  defect,  in 
each  cafe,  lay  in  the  conftitutions  of  the  particu- 
lar ftates  of  which  the  union  was  compofed.     The 
reprefentative  principle   was  originally  unknown, 
and  never  underftood  in  either  country.     Without 
this  principle    the   people  cannot   exercife   their 
Tights,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  form  of  mobs  ;    the  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  which  is  to  throw  the  active 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  where  it  foon  be- 
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comes  habitual  and  hereditary,  no  longer  the  pro. 
peTty  cf  the  nation,  and  no  longer  exercised  for 
her  benefit.  It  would  be  as  impracticable  to  eftab- 
li(h  a  rational  fydem  of  federal  government  among 
aviflocratical  dates,  as  among  principalities  or  mon- 
archies. For  the  principle  is  the  fame  in  each  ; 
the  fuppofed  interest  of  a  few  mailers,  not  the  real 
intered  of  the  people. 

The  plan  for  a  perpetual  peace,  projected  two 
centuries  ago  by  Henry  IV,  new  modeled  and 
propofed  with  great  zeal  in  the  early  part  of  the 
prefent  century  by  the  abbe  de  St  Pierre,  and  af- 
terwards embelliflied  with  the  nervous  eloquence 
of  J.  J.  RoufTeau,  mud  have  been  a  fruitlefs  ex- 
periment, if  attempted  on  the  model  of  cither  of 
its  illudrious  patrons.  The  projeft  was  to  league 
all  the  chriftian  powers  of  Europe  in  one  confede- 
ration, guaranteeing  to  each  its  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  limits  as  then  exiding  ;  to  eda- 
bllfh  a  permanent  Diet,  compofed  of  delegates  from 
every  date,  with  power  to  fettle  all  difputes  that 
might  arife  between  the  feveral  dates  ;  to  prevent 
any  of  them  from  raiting  armies  on  their  own  ac- 
count, building  forts  or  fleets  to  aft  againd  each 
other,  or  forming  any  foreign  alliances ;  but  all 
exterior  relations  and  all  mcafures  of  defence 
{hould  be  directed  and  managed  by  the  general  Di- 
et, in  the  name  of  the  confederacy. 

It  is  pofiible  that  by  the  means  which  Henry 
had  in  his  power  this  fublime  conception  might 
have  been  realized  fo  far  as  to  organize  the  confti- 
tution  and  begin  the  operation,  had  not  an  untime- 
ly death  prevented  the  experiment  by  depriving  the 
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world  of  its  author.      Roufleau  has  detailed  the 
reafons  v  hy  this  project  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  at  any  period  fince  the  days  of  Henry,  nor 
by  any  influence  fhort  of  that  which  he  pofiefled 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.     But  the  fame  wri- 
ter fuppofes  that  were  it  one  adopted,  its  benefits 
would  be  fo  confpicuous  and  univerfal  as  to  fecure 
its  continuance.      I  queftion  the  probability  of  this 
ftippofition.     What  could  fecure  the  members  of 
this  Diet  from  corruption  ?    There  is  but  one  ef- 
fectual mode  of  fecuring  them  ;    and   that  is   to 
make-  it  the  intereft  of  none  of  the  parties  to  cor- 
rupt them  ;   no  other  principle  can  be  relied  upon 
with  fafety.     In  an  afibciation  of  this  magnitude 
it  is  not  enough  that  it  fliould  be  the  intereft  of 
each  of  the  aflbciated  dates  to  prefcrve  the  confti- 
tution  ;   but  it  (hould  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  who 
govern  the  aflbciated  ftates.     Now  as  long  as  thefe 
were  governed  by  hereditary  princes,  who  had  an 
intereft  in  extending  their  private  dominions  to  the 
detriment  of  each  other,  it  muft  be  expected  that 
they  would  feek  to  encroach  as  much  as  poflible, 
and  violate  the  conftitution  by  every  means  in  their 
power.      And  as  the  federal  government,  if  well 
adminiftered,      would     prevent     their    doing    it 
by  force,  the  more  effectual  way  would  be  to  cor- 
rupt the  members  of  the  Diet,    fo  as  to  palfy  the 
operation  of  the  conftitution,  fufpend  its  protec- 
tion of  the  weaker  aflbciates,  and   rceftablifh   the 
right  of  theJlrongeJ}%  as  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope.    This  is  a  favorite  ftate  of  fociety  for  princes 
—a  ftate  of  hazard,  inviting  them  to  plunder,  and 
fo  for  expofing  them  to  be  plundered  in  their  turn, 
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as  to  afford  a  conftant  pretext  for  armies  and  na- 
vies. It  is  what  they  call  independence  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  it  leads  them  every  day  to  commit 
crimes  for  which  they  would  hang  a  hundred  fub- 
je£ts,  they  will  not  agree  to  be  reftrained  by  law  ; 
though  the  fame  law  would  reftrain  their  neigh- 
bors who  prey  upon  themfelves ;  though  it  would 
greatly  increafe  their  revenues  by  increafing  the 
population  and  the  quantity  of  produ&ive  labor 
within  their  dominions  -f  and  though  it  would 
greatly  le/Ten  their  expences,  by  reducing  to  al- 
moft  nothing  the  conftant  preparations  for  defence. 

But  if  the  powers  of  government  in  every  afib- 
ciated  (late  were  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  in 
whom  the  right  refides,  and  if  thefe  powers  were 
exercifed  in  all  cafes  by  an  equal  reprefentation. 
freely  chofen  and  frequently  renewed,  then  would 
there  be  no  perfon  interefted  in  extending  the  lim- 
its of  any  one  date  to  the  detriment  of  another ; 
then  would  no  perfon  attempt  to  corrupt  the  Diet 
to  violate  the  compact,  and  throw  Europe  back  into 
a  (late  of  national  animofity  and  princely  plunder ; 
then  the  farmer  would  be  on  his  own  farm  and  the 
anizan  in  his  own  {hop  ;  and  whether  his  habita- 
tion were  included  in  the  limits  of  Prufiia  or  of 
Auflria,  whether  it  were  called  proteftant  or  cath- 
olic, would  not  be  to  him  a  matter  of  intered ; 
he  would  find  equal  protection  in  each  didrift, 
by  laws  made  and  obeyed  by  his  own  delegates. 

A  confederation  of  dates  whofe  interior  govern- 
ments fhould  be  founded  on  thefe  principles  might 
indeed  extend  through  Europe  with  the  project  of 
Henry  IV,  and  be  as  lading  as  was  imagined  by 
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the  fervid  benevolence  of  St.  Pierre  j  but  it  would 
not  be  a  confederation  of  hereditary  proprietors  of 
nations. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  fo  far  as  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  will  enable  us  to  judge  from  prac- 
tice, and  fo  far  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will 
ilrengthen  our  conclufions  from  theory,  that  no 
confiderable  advantage  ought  to  be  cxpc&ed  from 
the  federal  principle  among  Hates,  unlefs  the  dates 
thcmfelves  are  conftituted  on  the  reprefentative 
principle  *,  fo  as  that  the  fyftem  in  both  its  branch* 
es  may  be  the  work  of  the  people,  carried  on  for 
their  benefit,  by  pcrfons  of  their  own  choice  and 
under  their  own  control. 

Second :  In  the  other  branch  of  the  prefent  ex- 
amination, to  difcover  the  effect  of  the  reprefenta- 
tive  principle,  without  the  aid  of  federalizing,  we 
(hall  receive  but  little  light  from  the  experience  of 
any  nation*  There  is  no  example  within  my  know- 
ledge, of  a  complete  reprefentative  government  of 
an  elder  date  than  thofe  of  our  own  country  j  and 
thofe  were  efFe&ually  federalized  as  foon  as  they 
were  formed,  or  before.  It  is  true  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  Conne&icut  and  Rhode-Ifland  were  as 
perfectly  reprefentative  before  the  American  revo- 
lution as  they  are  now  ;  and  fome  other  of  their 
fitter  colonies  had  been  at  fome  periods  nearly  {q. 
But  their  common  tie  with  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Britain  anfwered  fome  of  the  purpofes  of  a  federal 
union.  They  were  not  independent ;  and  no 
(late  on  earth,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  called 
independent.     For  as  no  ftate  can  really  be  fo  in 
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fa&,  it  Is  only  a  fource  of  falfe  ideas  and  of  end* 
lefs  catamites  to  have  them  fo  in  form. 

France,  and  the  other  new  republics  in  Europe, 
cannot  be  faid  as  yet  to  have  had  much  experience 
of  the  reprefentative  principle.  Their  practical 
governments  are  hitherto  revolutionary  ;  and  mud 
of  necelTity  continue  fo  till  the  end  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  which  has  been  excited  to  deftroy 
them. 

There  being  therefore  no  example  of  real  repre- 
fentative government,  except  in  the  American 
States,  and  thefe  being  united  by  drong  federal 
ties,  we  are  driven  to  theoretical  inquiry  alone  for 
the  opinion  we  ought  to  form  of  the  operation  of 
the  republican  principle  among  individual  and  un- 
confederated  dates. 

We  fhould  begin  by  obferving  that  fuch  dates 
muft  necefiarily  be  fmall,  for  the  reafons  already 
noticed  ;  otherwife  the  reprefentative  energy  can- 
not be  well  preferved,  nor  the  benefits  of  equal 
government  be  experienced  by  every  portion  of 
the  people.  If  the  dates  are  fmall,  their  territo- 
ries contiguous  and  their  governments  independent, 
they  will  necedarily  be  rivals  ;  there  will  probably 
be  mutual  redri&ions  on  their  trade,  for  the  fake 
of  revenue  5  there  will  be  forts  and  armies  and  ge- 
nerals 5  it  will  not  be  long  before  fome  citizens  in 
each  date  will  conceive  themfcK'es  to  have  a  pri- 
vate property  in  their  refpe£tive  governments,  and 
an  intered  in  extending  the  dominion  of  their  own 
date,  to  the  detriment  of  the  others  ;  they  will 
have  fycophants  to  flatter  this  fatal  ambition,  places 
and  patronage  at  their  difpofal,  and  a  number  of 
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new  departments  and  their  appendages  to  be  crea- 
ted at  the  moment  of  a  rupture  with  their  neigh* 
bors. 

The  firft  cannon  fired  between  two  rival  ftates 
in  this  fituation  may  be  taken  as  the  fignnl  of  the 
departure  of  liberty  from  them  both.  The  power 
in  each  ftate  becomes  military  ^  military  power  h 
neccflarily  concentred  in  a  few  hands,  where  it 
foon  becomes  hereditary.  The  reft  of  the  hiftory 
of  fuch  ftates  might  as  well  be  written  before  they 
cxift,  as  after  they  are  extinguished.  But  it  would 
not  be  worth  writing  at  all ;  it  would  be  but  the 
repetition  of  fome  indifferent  chapter  in  the  great 
hiftory  of  defpotifm  and  war. 

Since  then,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  is  to  you 
that  we  muft  turn  for  the  beft  practical  lefTons  on 
the  fubje&  of  government,  in  both  the  principles 
on  which  your  fyftem  is  founded,  you  will  at  leaft 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  maintaining  thofe 
principles.  And  I  hope  at  the  fame  time  that  you 
will  not  be  averfe  to  making  fuch  improvements  in 
your  fituation  as  the  nature  of  your  fyftem  will  ad- 
mit, without  changing  its  theory.  Your  obje£ls 
are  :  i,  to  fecure  the  continuance  of  interior  lib- 
erty, in  the  United  States :  and  a,  to  take  fuch  an 
attitude  in  vindicating  your  commercial  liberty,  as 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  other  powers,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  perpetual  peace,  at  leaft  between 
you  ana  them,  poflibly  between  all  commercial 
nations.  Thefe  two  objects  are  fo  efTential  to  your 
own  profperity,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  accordant 
with  that  defire  which  is  natural  to  uncorrupted 
minds,  of  extending  beneSu  to  otfcer  ftttior»3  of 
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the  human  race,  that  you  will  indulge  me  in  a  few 
obfcrvations  upon  each. 

I. 

The  means  of  fecuring   interior  liberty  in  the  United 

States* 

I  will  not  go  into  an  examination  of  the  (late 
conftitutions*  nor  propofe  to  your  confi deration 
thofe  amendments  of  which  forae  af  thera  appear 
fufceptible ;  becaufe  it  is  at  all  times  a  delicate 
fubjeft  5  and  to  give  it  a  candid  difcuflion  requires 
a  moment  of  lefs  fermentation  than  the  prefent. 
It  is  not  a  work  of  immediate  necefEty ;  though 
fome  parts  of  it  fhould  not  be  neglc&ed  till  your 
population  is  very  greatly  increafed,  and  till  cer- 
tain habits  founded  on  cooftitutional  defects  become 
too  inveterate  to  be  eafily  removed.  But  there  arc 
other  obje&s  of  a  more  general  concern!  which 
may  be  noticed  with  lefs  danger  of  giving  offence  $ 
and  which  doubtlcfs  demand  an  early  attention* 

The  face  of  things  in  North  America  is  chang- 
ing fo  exceedingly  fajt»  that  every  political  ftep  you 
take  ought  to  have  a  fpecial  reference  to  the  time 
to  come,  as  well  as  to  the  time  prefent.^- 
No  government  (hould  have  A>  little  to  do  with 
temporizing*  and  fo  much  to  do  with  fyfterr^ 
as  that  of  the  United  States*  The  fcience  of 
political  perfpe&ive  ought  to  be  rendered  famil- 
iar to  thofe  who  afpire  to  be  yaur  guides  ;  (b  that 
the  great  event3  which  are  Aire  to  happen,  may  be 
claflfed  and  meafured,  and  their  places  alEgned 
them,  before  they  come  into  being.     Without  this 
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precaution,  it  woulJ  be  impoflible  to  go  right  \ 
with  it,  the  tafk  of  governing  would  be  fo  eafy, 
that  honed  men  would  fcarcely  go  wrong.  The 
approaching  changes  in  our  fituation  mould  be  dif- 
tin&Iy  noticed,  and  their  confequences  profoundly 
meditated,  i,  Our  nation  is  young  in  refpe£  to 
the  date  of  its  independence,  the  habits  of  think- 
ing incident  to  this  condition,  and  the  trial  we 
have  had  of  our  political  inftitutions.  2,  One 
half  of  the  territory  within  our  limits  remains  un- 
occupied ;  on  the  other  half  the  population  is 
fmall,  compared  with  what  it  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing ;  and  the  increafe  muft  be  rapid.  3,  Exten- 
five  and  flourifhing  colonies  are  fpringing  up  be- 
yond our  frontiers  in  every  direction.  Thefe  are 
of  various  extraction,  principally  Spanirt),  French 
and  Englifh ;  all  of  them,  from  the  impulfe  given 
them  by  their  mother  countries,  arc  doubtlefs  un- 
friendly to  us  ;  but  all  of  them,  from  real  interefl, 
fimilarity  of  circumftanccs  and  future  inevitable 
events,  are  capable  of  becoming  our  natural  and 
beft  friends,  and,  with  proper  management,  our 
fellow  citizens.  Not  many  years  can  pafs  before 
thefe  colonies  will  fliake  off  their  foreign  depend- 
ence, and  burft  the  ties  which  now  bind  them  to 
European  governments. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  circumftances 
to  be  confulted  in  fupporting  the  interior  of  our 
{y ftem.  The  events  are  cafy  to  forefee  5  they  muft: 
be  provided  for  $  and  it  depends  on  you  from  this 
moment  to  fay  whether  they  fhall  redound  to  our 
advantage,  and  to  the  extenfive  benefit  of  ages 
and  nations  5  or  whether  they  (hall  bring  deftruc- 
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tion  to  our  hopes,  and  overturn  the  faireft  fabric 
of  human  policy  that  the  world  has  hitherto  feen. 

I  will  wafte  no  arguments  in  proving  that  it  is 
cfiential  to  the  intereft  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue their  federal  union,  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
crcafe  of  population  and  the  addition  of  new  dates 
within  our  prefent  limits.  Taking  this  to  be  a  po* 
fition  which  will  not  be  denied  by  thofe  for  whom 
I  write,  I  will  content  myfelf  with  noticing  the 
means  by  which  alone  the  union  can  be  prefcrved. 

Fir/I :  The  United  States,  to  maintain  their 
federal  fyftem  entire,  through  all  their  limits,  and 
under  approaching  circum (lances,  mujl  bt  out  of 
dtbt>  or  nearly  fo.  The  annual  call  for  money,  for 
federal  purpofes,  mud  be  moderate.  OtherwiCe 
the  people  in  different  diftri&s,  who  fee  with  what 
(implicity  and  economy  their  own  date  governments 
are  carried  on,  and  who  know  that  much  the  great- 
er part  of  their  reat  interefts  are  regulated  there* 
will  begin  to  calculate,  and  inquire  whether  their 
part  of  the  expences  of  the  confederation  does  not 
exceed  its  benefits.  Such  inquiries  indeed  would 
be  of  a  nature  not  to  be  purfued  with  the  utmod 
fairnefs  ;  nor  could  we  expeft  calculations  of  this 
fort  to  be  conducted  with  all  that  forefight  which 
the  fubjc&  would  require.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
prudence  would  dictate  to  any  diftri&  of  the  Un- 
ion to  fubmit  to  very  great  expences,  rather  than 
withdraw  from  it,  and  become  a  rival  nation.  But 
experience  teaches  us  that  in  political  refentments 
we  are  not  to  expect  much  prudence  or  true  policy. 

To  keep  the  frontier  didri&s  attached  to  the 
union,  we  mud  rely  more  on  their  paffions  and 
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their  fenfe  of  prcfent  convenience,  than  on  their 
prudence  and  their  calculation  of  future  conven- 
ience. We  {hould  not  forget  that  the  United 
States  are  to  be  held  together  by  xntereft,  not  by 
force.  And  the  federal  government  {hould  con- 
duct its  operations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  this 
intereft  (hall  always  be  felt  by  every  (late,  and  a£t 
upon  the  inhabitants,  as  a  fleady  principle  of  un- 
ion ;  fince  there  is  no  other  on  which  we  can  de- 
pend. 

In  the  old  governments  of  Europe   the  people 
of  different  diflri£ts  are  held  together  under  one 
head  by  the  cooperation   of  feveral  caufes  which 
do  not  exifl  with  us.      A  military  force,  or  a  {land- 
ing army,  a£ts  as  a  conflant  prefiure  on  them,  both 
by  the  terror  it  excites  and  the  great  number  of 
places  it  offers  to  the  nobility  and  the  ambitious  of 
every  clafs.     To  this  is  added  a  fuperftitious  ven- 
eration for  a  reigning  family,  who  never  fail  to  be 
painted  to  their  fubje£ls  as  the  centre  of  every  vir- 
tue and  the  particular  favorites  of  heaven ;   fo  that 
withdrawing  from  their  government  is  confulered 
as  rebellion  againfl  God.     Then  comes  the  engine- 
ry of  a  {late   religion   which   is  kept  in  continual 
play  by  a  hofl  of  artful  men,  who  teach  that  every 
thing  beyond  their  own  dominion  is  heretic  and 
reprobate.     And  farther  to  difcourage  every  wifli 
for  a  change,  the  people  are  fo  hemmed  in  by  na- 
tions as  miferable  as  themfelves,  that  they  perceive 
that  great  taxes  and  other  vexations  are  not  to  be 
avoided  by  (hifting  their  allegiance,  and  looking  to 
the  right,  inftead  of  the  left,  for  the  centre  of 
their  government. 
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We  fliall  deceive  ourfelves  exceedingly  if  we 
fuppofe  that  any  of  thefe  caufes  are  to  operate  in 
the  weftern  and  fouthern  didri&s  of  the  United 
States.     Our  fydem  of  policy  does  not  admit  of 
(landing  armies  ;  and  if  it  did,  we  could  not  fup- 
port  one  fufHciently  drong  to  reflrain  a  whole  peo* 
pie  who  have  arms   in  their  hands,  who  fhould 
think  thcmfelves  opprefled,  and  determine  to  be 
free.     No  fuperdition,  that  is  likely  to  be  lading 
or  extenfive,  is  yet  edablilhed  among  us  in  favor 
of  any  one  man  or  family  $    for  notwithdanding 
the  pains  that  are  taken  to  deify  fome  of  our  citi* 
zens,  and  to  propagate  an  opinion  that  they  can  do 
no  wrong  •,  thefe  efforts  are  ridiculed  by  the  mafs 
of  people  whom  they  were   intended  to  deceive. 
As  to  religion,  the  feels  are  fo  numerous  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  people  are  fo  convinced  that  whatever 
concern  they  may  have  in  it  mud  be  perfonal  and 
not  political,  that  the  general  government  cannot 
hope   to   edablifh   a   uniformity   of  worfhip,  and 
therefore  can  never  make  of  it  a  powerful  engine 
of  (late.      And  with  regard  to  the  lad  article  above 
mentioned,  that  of  being  furrounded  by  nations 
habituated  to  oppreffion,  this  is  totally  wanting  in 
our  country.     If  therefore  the  federal  government 
becomes  oppreflive  to  the  people  of  the  frontier 
dates,  or  only  appears  to  be  fo,  there  is  no  other 
example  of  oppreffion  in  their  neighborhood  with 
which  to  compare  it ;  their  reafoning  in  this  cafe 
will  be  very  fliort :    "  Nothing  binds  us  to  this 
boaded  Union  ;  it  is  at  lead  an  inconvenience  to 
us ;  let  us  fliakc  it  off,  and  be  our  own  Union ; 
or,  if  we  are  not  flrong  enough  for  that,  let  us 
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form  another  with  the  Spanifli  or  Englifh  colony  in 
our  neighborhood,  where  every  encouragement  is 
held  out  to  us  •,  where,  having  no  national  debt, 
we  (hall  have  no  taxes  but  for  the  current  cxpences 
of  a  government,  which,  being  of  our  own  forma- 
tion, fliall  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  economy." 

Thefe  good  people  will  not  perhaps  refteft  on 
the  immenfe  inconveniences  which  would  after- 
wards arife  both  to  them  and  us  from  our  new 
condition  of  two  or  more  rival  nations,  bordering 
on  each  other,  having  each  an  extenGve  line  of 
forts  and  garrifons  and  (landing  armies  and  frequent 
wars  to  maintain  ;  which  would  inevitably  plunge 
us  all  into  the  gulf  of  monarchy,  nobility  and  prieft- 
hood  •,  from  which  we  never  could  arife,  or  regain 
the  ground  we  {hould  have  loft. 

Should  this  letter  reach  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier  dates  and  diftri&s  of  our  common  coun- 
try, I  beg,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  will  not  be 
offended  at  the  apprehenfion  I  exprefs  that  a  difpo- 
fition  may  one  day  arife  in  them  to  dhTolve  their 
union  with  their  fifter  flates ;  and  that  they  will 
pardon  my  fears  if  no  fuch  event  is  likely  to  occur. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  thefe  apprehenftons  arc 
well  founded,  X  intreat  them  to  liften  for  a  moment 
to  the  voice  of  the  mod  difinterefled  friend  that 
will  probably  ever  difcufs  the  fubje&. 

Let  them  look  at  the  condition  of  Europe,  and 
contemplate  its  hiflory  through  the  bloody  feiics  of 
modern  ages.  It  is  divided  into  rival  dates,  that 
call  themfelves  independent ;  which  is  another  word 
for  the  ferocity  of  favage  life,  and  a  licence  for 
organized  violence.     Thefe  ftates  are  feparated 
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from  each  other  by  triple  or  quadruple  ranges  of 
fortified  towns,  whofe  inhabitants,  from  age  to  age 
fubje&ed  to  military  law,  are  (hut  up  at  night  Jike 
cattle,  and  purfue  their  labors  by  day  under  the 
{hade  of  the  bayonette,  within  the  view  of  an  in- 
folent  foldiery,  whofe  ranks  are  fupplied  by  drain-* 
ing  the  country  of  its  beft  young  men,  and  whofe 
pay  and  provifions  arc  drawn  from  the  hard  indufiry 
of  thofe  who  remain  behind. 

The  commerce  of  thefe  independent  nations  is 
fo  harrafled  with  duties  and  impofts  in  paffing 
through  different  dominions,  that  very  little  of  it 
can  be  carried  on.  A  barrel  of  fugar,  brought  in- 
to the  middle  of  Germany,  mull  have  paid  at 
lead  fix  or  eight  different  taxes.  And  when  the 
confumer  has  any  produce  of  his  own  labor  to  fend 
abroad,  it  is  loaded  with  as  many  more  burthens, 
before  it  can  arrive  at  market. 

Such  is  their  condition  in  their  beft  times,  the 
times  of  peace  ;  but  in  the  years  of  war,  which 
are  about  half  the  years  of  every  generation  of 
thefe  unhappy  men,  xmmenfe  armies  are  fet  in  mo* 
tion  ;  v/hole  countries  are  overfpread  and  exhau fl- 
ed by  the  marches  of  fucceffive  hordes  of  friends 
and  enemies,  confederates  and  allies ;  whofe  un- 
diftinguifhed  voracity  excites  equal  terror  among 
the  inhabitants.  Sieges,  battles,  hofpitals,  prifons, 
peftilence  and  famine,  fweep  off  half  the  popula- 
tion of  each  country,  and  force  their  princes  at 
laft  to  a  temporary  cefiation  of  butchery,  which 
they  call  peace.  Perhaps  the  halves  of  fome  pro- 
vinces are  fevered  from  one  dominion,  and  annex- 
ed to  another;  and  this  they  call  conqueft.     This 
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occafions  a  new  line  of  frontier,  and  new  ranges 
of  fortifications  to  be  run  through  an  interior  coun- 
try, cutting  up  the  cultivated  fields,  and  forcing 
the  owners  (who  cannot  fly  from  the  devadation) 
to  work  at  the  new  trenches  and  ramparts,  to  pre- 
pare this  transfiguration  of  nature,  and  be  ready 
for  another  war. 

This  picture  is  not  overcharged ;  and  if  it 
(hould  be  thought  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  fub- 
JC&,  becaufe  modern  Europe  is  governed  by  hered- 
itary princes,  and  the  projected  independent  gov- 
ernments of  America  expect  to  be  republics,  let 
us  look  back  for  another  example  to  the  dates  of 
ancient  Greece.  Thofe  dates  were  mod  of  thera 
called  republics,  and  were  independent  of  each 
other  •,  and  among  the  five  or  fix  hundred  years  of 
their  political  exiftence,  from  the  commencement 
of  hiftory  till  they  became  a  Roman  province,  Jt 
believe  there  was  noc  a  fingle  year  when  they  can 
be  faid  to  have  been  completely  at  peace  among 
themfelves.  No ;  the  evil  is  not  altogether  in  the 
nature  of  the  interior  government  -,  though  this  in 
itfelf,  when  bad,  is  a  great  fource  of  calamities  \ 
a  (lill  greater  fource,  if  poflible,  is  in  the  inde- 
pendence and  rivalfhip  of  neighboring  governments. 
What  a  long  and  uninterrupted  feries  of  wars  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  was  arreded  by  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns,  and  afterwards  of  the 
two  kingdoms  !  And  how  much  more  extenfive 
and  more  lamentable  would  have  been  the  fcenes 
of  (laughter  among  die  American  States,  had  we 
left  them  independent  of  each  other,  after  effect- 
ing their  independence  from  Great  Britain  ! 
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Since,  then,  we  have  found  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing thefe  difaders,-— fince  we  have  edabliftied  a  un- 
ion of  interefls  and  of  dates,  which  may  bid  de- 
fiance to  every  poflible  enemy  but  ourfolves,  fhall 
we  not  have  the  wifdom  to  preferve  this  union  ? 
Shall  we,  on  the  one  fide,  indulge  in  the  prodigal- 
ity of  increafing  our  debt,  and  in  a  proud  indiffer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  an  irritable  and  powerful 
portion  of  the  nation  ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  will 
that  portion  run  wild  with  an  untimely  refentment, 
and  not  confent  to  a  fmall  and  temporary  facrifice, 
rather  than  plunge  themfelves  and  their  brethren, 
with  all  their  intermingled  poderity,  into  calami- 
ties without  meafure  and  without  end  ; — calamities 
which  are  infeparablc  from  a  disjunction  of  the 
dates,  and  the  frightful  experiment  of  independent 
and  rival  governments,  whofe  tempers  will  have 
been  already  imbittered  by  the  act  of  feparation  ? 

It  is  doubtlef6  to  be  lamented  that  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  has  rifen  to  fuch  a  formidable 
fize ;  and  that  there  flill  feems  to  be  a  difpofition 
to  increafe  ic  from  pretences  fo  frivolous  as  to  be 
clearly  feen  through  by  thofe  whom  they  were  in- 
tended to  blind  and  miflead.  It  is  impoffible  that 
the  fmalleft  portion  of  the  American  people  has 
been  made  to  believe  that  there  was  any  conceiva- 
ble danger  of  an  invafion  from  France ;  and  the 
refentment  occafioned  by  the  creation  of  that  part 
of  the  debt  which  has  been  raifed  on  this  pretence 
mud  therefore  be  fharpened  by  the  impudent  at- 
tempt to  impofe  on  their  underdanding. 

That  great  and  wanton  augmentation  of  the  fed- 
eral debt  in  the  year   1790  which  arofc  from  the 
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a/Tiimption  of  thofe  of  the  individual  flates,  was 
founded  on  a  very  Angular  argument :  it  was  faid 
that  this  meafure  would  have  a  tendency  to  cement 
the  federal  union.  Why  was  it  not  forefeen  that 
precifely  the  contrary  mud  be  the  efFecl:.  While 
the  (late  remained  the  debtor  and  its  own  citizens 
the  creditor,  neither  of  them  could  find  relief  by 
withdrawing  from  the  union  •,  the  citizens  in  facl: 
were  all  debtors,  and  as  many  of  them  as  chofe  to 
be  were  creditors.  But  now  they  would  both  find 
relief  by  withdrawing  ;  for  by  that  a£l  all  the  citU 
zens  of  the  withdrawing  flate  would  ceafe  to  be 
debtors,  while  the  creditors  would  remain  the  fame. 
Thefe  would  have  only  to  fell  their  flock  and  re- 
ceive payment ;  and  then  that  flate  would  have 
nothing  mere  to  do  with  the  burthens  of  the  late 
war,  nor  with  the  fubfequent  accumulation  of  the 
national  debt.  If  there  can  be  an  argument  pro- 
per  to  engage  a  flate  or  di  drift  to  withdraw  from 
the  union,  this  is  certainly  one. 

Perhaps  I  miflake  the  prefent  temper  of  the 
American  people  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
greated  rifk  we  run  of  a  difmemberment  of  the 
empire,  arifes  from  the  magnitude  of  the  debt. 
There  are  many  other  reafons  why  its  progrefs 
Ought  to  be  arrcfled  where  it  is,  and  the  capital 
diminifhed  as  fad  as  poflible ;  but  the  greated  of 
all  reafons  is  the  prefervation  of  the  federal  fyf- 
tem,  on  which  our  liberty  and  happinefs  mod  ef- 
fentially  depend.  This  argument  I  apprehend  has 
not  been  fufficiently  attended  to. 

Befides  the  magnitude  of  our  debt,  the  manner 
of  funding  it  has  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
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policy  of  our  government  with  foreign  power* 
The  payment  of  the  intcreft  was  made  to  depend 
in  a  great  meafure  on  the  duties  to  be  levied  on 
imported  merchandife,  which  were  by  law  appro-, 
priated  for  fifteen  years  to  this  objeft.  This  made 
every  flock-holder  a  partizan  of  our  commercial 
connexions  with  that  country  whofe  commerce 
with  us  was  fuppofed  principally  to  fecure  this  rev- 
enue ;  however  injurious  thofe  connexions  might 
become  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  greatly  owing  to  this  unfortunate  meafure  that 
our  commerce  has  fuflfered  fo  much  during  the  pre- 
fent  war  from  Englifii  and  French  depredations. 
For  no  one  will  deny  that  the  latter  were  occafion- 
edbyour  tame  fubmiflion  to  the  former. 

Second;  As  the  government  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  the  people  to  the  government,  it  is 
proper  that  the  latter  mould  be  as  accommodating 
as  poflible  with  regard  to  the  place  of  its  refidence. 
The  exifting  law,  by  which  the  Congrefs  has  pledg- 
ed itfelf  to  remove  to  the  Federal  City  at  a  certain 
time,  ought  to  fufFer  no  delay  in  its  execution,  af- 
ter that  time  arrives.  If  that  law  had  carried  the 
Federal  City  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  farther  up 
the  Potowmac,  it  would  have  been  flill  more  cen- 
tral, and  doubtlefs  would  have  had  a  greater  cfoCb 
in  preserving  the  union  entire. 

The  article  is  trifling  in  itfelf;  but  everything 
in  this  world  goes  by  appearance.  It  would  have 
been  a  mark  of  attention,  a  complaifance,  an  accom- 
modation to  our  weftern  brethren,  that  would  have 
been  worth  millions  in  fixing  their  affections.     It 

i$  doubtlefs  too  late  to  think  of  changing  the  re- 
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folution  already  taken  by  the  legiflature;  but  it 
would  doubtlefs  be  impolitic  to  admit  of  a  new 
delay,  as  many  perfons  apprehend,  in  carrying  it  in- 
to effect. 

Third :  The  opening  of  roads,  and  the  improv- 
ment  of  water  communication  between  the  central 
and  the  frontier  dates  fhould  be  an  object  of  con- 
ilant  folicitude,  not  only  to  the  (late  legiflaturcs 
and  to  congrefs,  as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power, 
but  to  patriotic  individuals  and  companies,  where- 
ver they  can  reconcile  private  interefl  with  fo  great 
a  public  benefit. 

A  facility  of  intercourfe  for  the  objects  of  com- 
merce, travelling  and  the  tranfportation  of  letters, 
would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  aflimilating  our 
manners,  and  infpiring  that  confidence  and  friend- 
ship fo  ncceffary  to  the  political  union  of  men  who 
feel  themfelves  able  at  all  times  to  change  their 
connections  at  pleafure. 

A  fyitem  of  fmall  canals,  as  projected  by  one 
of  our  mod  edimable  citizens,  on  a  plan  fo  ex- 
tenfive  as  to  take  place  generally  of  public  roads  in 
the  mod  frequented  routes,  may  one  day  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  confideration  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  is  not  the  moment  to  enter  into  the 
development  of  the  project,  either  in  its  political 
or  its  fifcal  operation.  I  will  only  obferve  that  in 
both  thefe  views  it  would  greatly  ferve  to  harmon- 
ife  the  intereds  of  the  dates,  and  to  drengthen 
their  prefent  union. 

Fourth :  A  univerfal  attention  to  the  education 
of  youth,  and  a  republican  direction  given  to  the 
elementary  articles  of  public  indruction,  are  among 
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the  mod  cflcntial  means  of  preferring  liberty  in 
any  country  where  it  is  once  enjoyed  5  efpecially 
in  the  United  States.  The  representative  fyftcm 
rnuft  necefiarily  degenerate,  and  become  an  inftru- 
ment  of  tyranny,  rather  than  of  liberty,  where 
there  is  an  extraordinary  difparity  of  information 
between  the  generality  of  the  citizens  and  thofe 
who  afpire  to  be  their  chiefs.  And  as  to  the  fed- 
eral tics  between  the  different  dates,  how  fhall 
they  be  maintained  but  by  extending  the  views 
and  enlightening  the  minds  of  thofe  whofe  votes 
are  frequently  to  be  confulted,  and  whofe  actions 
are  always  irrefifiible  by  their  numbers,  and  the 
direction  which  they  take. 

Ignorance  is  every  where  fuch  an  infallible  in- 
ftrument  of  defpotifm,  that  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  continuing  even  our  prefent  forms  of  govern- 
ment, either  federal  or  provincial,  much  lefs  that 
fpirit  of  equal  liberty  and  juftice  on  which  they 
were  founded,  but  by  difFufing  univerfally  among 
the  people  that  portion  of  inftru£Hon  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  teach  them  their  duties  and  their  rights. 

We  mud  not  content  ourfelves  with  faying  that 
education  is  an  individual  interefl;  and  a  family 
concern  j  and  that  every  parent,  from  a  de/ire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  children,  will  procure 
them  the  neceflary  inflru&ion,  as  far  as  may  be 
in  his  power,  which  will  be  enough  for  their  fta* 
tion.  Thefe  afTertions  arc  not  true  ;  parents  are 
fometimes  too  ignorant,  and  often  too  inattentive 
or  avaritious,  to  be  trufted  with  the  fole  direction 
of  their  children  ;  unlefs  (limulated  by  fome  other 
motive  than  a  natural  fenfe  of    duty  to  them. 
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Neither  is  it  merely  a  family  concern  ;  it  is  a  civil, 
and  even  a  political  concern.  The  legiflator  and 
the  magiftrate  neglect  an  efTential  part  of  their 
duty,  if  they  do  not  provide  the  means  and  carry 
them  into  effect,  for  giving  inftruction  to  every 
member  of  the  (late. 

This  may  be  done  with  very  little  expence,  and 
with  much  lefs  trouble  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  fubject  appears  to  me  to  be  too  much  neglect- 
ed in  the  United  States  in  general,  confidering  that 
the  prefervation  of  liberty  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  upon  it. 

Fifth  :  What  fhall  we  fay  of  thofe  gigantic 
colonies  that  are  forming  on  our  frontiers,  to  the 
weftward  of  the  Miflifippi  and  to  the  northward  of 
the  lakes  ?  Thefe  are  germs  of  empire  which  of- 
fer an  immenfe  field  of  meditation  to  the  Ameri- 
can politician.  How  foon,  and  by  what  combina- 
tion of  events,  are  they  to  become  independent 
ftates  ?  When  that  day  arrives,  are  they  to  be  our 
rivals,  and  confequently  our  enemies,  after  the 
example  of  the  dates  of  Europe  ?  Or  can  the 
way  be  prepared  and  they  be  perfuaded  to  adopt 
our  principles,  to  form  with  us  a  great  union  of 
political  interefts,  and  make  of  the  whole  but  one 
confederated  empire  ?  Thefe  queftions  hurry  the 
mind  into  an  awful  train  of  thought,  which  is 
difficult  to  methodize  and  delicate  to  communicate. 
Yet  no  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  ufelefs  ;  fince  it 
contemplates  an  event  the  moll  important  that  can 
probably  affect  our  Conftitution  ;  and  one  which 
z  prudent  conduct  on  our  part  may  modify  in  a 
very  considerable  degree.     I  do  not  mean  that  it 
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will  be  our  duty  to  interfere  in  their  prefent  con- 
cerns, or  to  take  any  part  in  any  difpute  that  may 
happen  between  them  and  their  parent  govern- 
ments, with  a  view  to  haften  or  retard  the  moment 
of  their  reparation.  But  it  is  eflential  that  we 
mould  fo  conduct  our  own  affairs  as  to  fet  them 
fuch  an  example  of  rational  liberty  and  public  hap- 
pinefs,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  admire,  and  muft 
therefore  wifh  to  partake. 

Our  frontier  dates,  which  border  on  theirs, 
mud  neceflarily  entertain  an  intimate  andextentive 
intercourfe  with  them.  Reciprocal  migrations 
and  intermarriages  will  be  numerous  between  them; 
their  commerce  will  be  active  ;  their  manners, 
language,  and  modes  of  education  will  be  the 
fame  on  both  fides.  The  probability  is  that  if 
we  do  not  induce  them  to  join  themfelvcs  to  us, 
they  will  induce  fome  of  our  extenfive  didri&s  to 
quit  us,  and  join  with  them. 

But  if  at  that  day  the  United  States  fhould  be 
clear  of  debt,  and  mould  exhibit  the  fingular  phe- 
nomenon of  a  wife,  impartial  and  energetic  go- 
vernment, referving  fo  much  power  to  individual 
dates  as  (hall  enable  the  people  to  regulate  the 
great  mafs  of  their  mod  intereding  concerns  at 
home,  where  they  are  bed  underdood,  and  yet 
continuing  a  fufficient  force  in  the  federal  head  to 
enfure  at  all  times  the  means  of  giving  protection 
and  obtaining  refpeft,— there  can  be  no  infupera- 
ble  objection,  and  there  may  be  a  powerful  in- 
ducement, for  thofe  new  nations,  to  form  their 
date  governments  after  the  model  of  ours,  and  to 
join  our  confederation. 
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I  am  aware  of  the  inconvenience  that  might 
arife  from  the  magnitude  of  this  projected  em- 
pire ;  as  the  colonies  in  queflion  are  fpreading 
over  a  furface  at  lead  equal  to  that  of  the  prefent 
United  States.  The  objection  is  weighty  ;  but 
my  anfwer  is  at  hand  :  by  encountering  this  incon- 
venience, which  is  new,  and  therefore  formidable 
in  appearance,  we  avoid  thofe  that  are  infinitely 
more  ferious  ;  though  from  being  familiar 
and  thought  unavoidable,  they  are  lefs  attended  to. 
There  is  no  political  inconvenience  fo  great  as  the 
neighborhood  of  independent  and  rival  nations. 
Their  commercial  reductions,  their  military  pre- 
parations, their  fortified  frontiers,  their  interfering 
jurifdictions,  their  whimfical  and  undefinable  points 
of  honor,  give  fo  many  occafions  of  difpute  in 
the  minds  of  paflionate  or  ambitious  men,  that 
fuch  nations,  if  not  always  at  war,  mud  be  al- 
ways in  fuch  a  warlike  pofiure,  as  to  prefent  a  per- 
petual image  of  the  favage  (late,  degrade  the  mor- 
als and  devour  the  fubflance  of  the  people. 

Befides,  I  apprehend  that  if  we  well  confider 
the  nature  of  a  federal  government  we  (hall  have 
lefs  reafon  to  dread  the  extenfion  of  its  limits. 
The  objects  of  its  legiflation  are  few,  according  to 
our  prefent  fydem  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this 
might  dill  be  fimplified,  without  ri(k  of  lefTening 
its  energy.  If  its  Gmplification  mould  be  found 
practicable,  this  circumdance  may  add  to  the  in- 
ducements that  our  neighbors  may  one  day  have  to 
join  us  in  federation,  and  may  diminim  on  our 
fide  the  inconvenience  which  many  will  apprehend 
from  the  firft  view  of  the  cafe* 
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Though  the  Achatan  and  the  Lycian  confedera- 
cies were  the  mod  perfeft  that  hidory  has  trans- 
mitted to  us,  we  ought  to  recoiled!  that  the  for- 
mer was  overturned  by  rcfufing  to  admit  the  (late 
of  Sparta  as  a  member ;  and  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
latter  was  brought  on  by  its  excluding  fixty  cities 
which  defired  to  join  it. 

The  intereft  we  fhall  have  in  inducing  new  na- 
tions to  join  our  union,  indead  of  being  our  rivals, 
is  a  flrong  argument,  in  addition  to  many  others, 
for  preferving  at  lead  as  much  power  to  our  indi- 
vidual dates  as  they  now  pofTefs,  and  for  not  fuf- 
fering  any  encroachment  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  convenient,  as  well  as  inviting,  for 
every  feftion  of  a  free  people  to  regulate  as  many 
of  their  own  affairs  at  home  as  is  confident  with 
the  intered  of  the  whole.  And  when  their  federal- 
izing with  us  depends  on  their  own  choice,  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  do  it  if  the  requifite  Sacrifice 
of  power  fhould  be  fmall  than  if  it  fhould  be  great. 

I  hope  none  will  infer  from  the  obfervations  in 
this  article,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  cotiquefly  in 
any  cafe  whatever  ;  and  dill  lefe  that  I  would  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  a  dominion  by  colonies  and  for- 
eign pofTeflions.  Nothing  is  more  dedru&ive  to 
liberty,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  this  fort  of 
policy.  There  is  no  doubt  (all  other  circumdances 
being  equal)  but  fmall  dominions  are  preferable  to 
large  ones.  It  is  only  to  avoid  the  greater  evils  of 
the  independence  and  rivalfhip  of  dates,  that  I 
would  confent  to  an  extenfion  of  limits.  And  this 
would  be  Scarcely  tolerable,  but  on  the  federal 
plan  ;  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  mod  vfeful 
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and  mod  confoling  experiments  to  be  found  in  the 
hiftory  of  government.  There  is  no  knowing  yet 
to  what  extent  it  may  be  carried. 

Sixth :  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  nature  of  po- 
litical liberty,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  a  mil- 
itary eftablifhment  of  any  magnitude  is  extremely 
incompatible  with  it.  The  mod  effectual  way  of 
preventing  this,  as  well  as  the  furefl  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  the  defenfe  of  the  country,  is  by  a  uni- 
verfal  attention  to  arming  and  disciplining  the  mi- 
litia. When  every  citizen  is  a  foldier,  every  fol- 
dier  will  be  a  citizen.  Military  exercife,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cation j  and  though  a  fubordinate  part,  it  fhould 
not  be  neglected. 

But  it  is  happy  for  us  that  military  life,  as  an 
exclufive  object,  is  not  yet  become  a  profeflion  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  very  few  evils  of  a 
political  kind  that  would  be  more  fubverfive  of 
their  liberty.  Ambition,  which  has  been  fo  de- 
ftru&ive  to  national  happinefs,  could  fcarcely  be 
taken  in  a  bad  fenfe,  but  for  its  ufual  aflbciation 
with  military  fame.  And  if  excellence  in  warlike 
achievements,  in  themfelves  confidered,  without 
regard  to  the  caufe,  fhould  once  become  an  ob- 
ject of  purfuit  with  the  young  men  of  America,  it 
would  foon  be  found  impofiible  to  keep  us  out  of 
unnecefiary  wars,  and  all  the  miferies  and  degrada- 
tions of  character  that  they  entrain.  The  epidemy 
would  feize,  as  ufual,  the  richeft  and  mod  influ- 
enzal families  ;  the  rage  would  become  fafhiona- 
ble ;  it  would  be  made  an  object  of  real  profit,  aa 
well  as  of  fuppofed  honor.     And  how  many  votes, 
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in  the  freed  governments  in  Europe,  have  been 
irlven  for  war,  from  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
placing  fons,  brothers,  coufins,  or  the  voters  them- 

felvcs  ? 

War  has  hitherto  been  confidered  in  America, 
I  believe  by  every  clafs  of  people,  as  a  calamity  to 
be  avoided  in  all  poflible  cafes  by  all  rational  means. 
It  probably  may  be  avoided,  as  long  as  we  are  out 
of  the  neighborhood  of  independent  nations  ;  and 
a6  long  as  the  ambition  of  our  leading  men  (hall 
be  directed  to  the  true  intcrefts  of  fociety. 


II. 


The  means  of  vindicating  our  commercial  liberty, 

I  noticed  to  you  in  my  former  letter  that  the 
American  commerce,  fo  far  from  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  navy,  was  of  a  nature  capable  of 
protecting  itfelf  and  us  againft  the  aggreffions  of 
all  thofe  powers  with  which  it  is  principally  carried 
on.  This  idea  requires  fome  developement,  which 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  it  in  this  place  ;  and  I  do 
not  defpair  of  eftablifhing  the  principle  fo  clearly, 
that  it  may  ferve  as  the  bafis  of  a  fyfleni 
which  you  will  mature  in  your  cooler  moments, 
and  carry  into  practice  on  all  future  occafions.— 
"When  prefent  paflions  fhall  have  fubfided,  and  an 
interval  of  peace  fhall  be  reftored  to  Europe,  there 
will  be  a  proper  occafion  for  you  to  come  to  a  de- 
finition and  declaration  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
commerce  5  and  at  the  fame  time  to  declare  the 
manner  in  which  you  will  defend  thofe  rights. 
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With  regard  to  what  are  the  rights  of  neutral 
commerce,  and  what  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be 
fo  declared  and  maintained  by  you,  I  cannot  ex- 
prefs  my  ideas  with  more  precifion  than  I  have 
done  in  a  memoir  and  the  project  of  a  declaration 
written  at  the  defire  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
French  government  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  framing  their  new  confuta- 
tion. Our  intention  then  was  to  caufe  fuch  a  de- 
claration to  be  prefixed  to  the  conftitution.  But 
that  work  was  to  be  hurried  through  with  fo  much 
precipitancy  that  its  authors  concluded  to  adjourn 
to  a  future  day,  as  a  fubjeft  of  confederation  to 
the  legiflative  body,  the  declaratory  a&  firlt  propo- 
fed  to  be  confecrated  in  a  more  folemn  form.  I 
will  fubjoin  a  copy  of  the  memoir  and  propofed 
declaration,  as  an  appendix  to  this  letter;  only 
obferving  that,  by  what  I  can  difcover  of  the  pre- 
vailing difpofition  of  this  government,  the  princi- 
ples therein  contained  are  gaining  ground,  and 
will  probably  one  day  be  ena&ed  (i). 

Although  it  would  have  been  defirable  that 
France,  or  fome  other  firft  rate  power  in  Europe, 
ihould  take  the  lead  in  eftablifhing  do£lrines  which 
tend  to  fo  great  a  change  in  the  maritime  law  of 
nations,  yet  the  pofition  of  the  American  govern- 
ment is  fuch,  that  it  is  not  neceflitated  to  wait  the 
decifion  of  any  foreign  power,  before  pronouncing 
its  own.  For  of  all  fubje&s  touching  the  law  of 
nations,  it  is  that  on  which  it  is  the  moil  eafy  to 
difcern  what  is  right ;  and  of  all  governments  in 

(i).  It  would  fidlitatc  the  intelligence  of  what  follows,  to  rezi 
the  appendix  before  proceeding  with  the  letter. 
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the  world,  that  of  the  United  States  is  the  bed 
able  to  carry  into  efFe&  its  own  decisions  on  that 
fubject.  You  have  only  to  mark  out  the  ground 
which  is  jufl  ;  and  that  ground  is  tenable  by  you, 
Refering  then  to  the  Appendix  for  what  I  have  to 
obferve  on  the  nature  of  the  rights  to  be  defended, 
I  will  clofe  this  letter  by  fuggefting  the  mod  clegi- 
ble  means  by  which  you  may  defend  them. 

Had  the  French  Republic  adopted  the  projected 
declaration,  I  intended,  in  confequence  of  the  invi- 
tation held  out  in  the  feventh  article,  to  put  into 
fome  channel  of  confideration  a  propofition  to  the 
following  effe&  : 

"  There  fhall  be  a  treaty,  called  tlx  Maritime 
Convention,  formed  by  and  between  as  many  pow- 
ers as  may  choofe  to  be  parties  to  it  in  the  firft  in- 
itance  ;  and  it  fhall  be  afterwards  acceded  to  indefi- 
nitely by  fuch  other  powers  as  may  at  any  time 
think  proper  to  fubferibe  to  its  conditions. 

"  The  object  of  this  Convention  is  :  I,  To  de- 
fine and  declare  die  rights  of  neutral  commerce  ; 
which  fhall  be  done  in  the  inftrument  itfelf :  2,  A 
general  and  mutual  guarantee  of  thofe  rights  among 
the  parties  by  the  operation  of  commerce  alone  ; 
without  reforting  to  an  armed  force  by  land  or  fea, 
in  any  cafe  provided  for  in  this  Convention.  But 
if  fuch  refort  fhould  hereafter,  be  found  necefTary, 
it  may  be  authorifed  and  regulated  by  a  fubfequent 
treaty,  which  fhall  be  regarded  a6  fupplementary  to 
this,  and  predicated  on  the  practical  infufficiency 
of  the  penalties  herein  prefcribed.  Thefe  I  pre- 
fume  however,  for  the  reafons  I  am  going  to  ex- 
plain, will  always  be  found  fuiBcient ;  and  in  fuch 
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cafe  it  would  doubtlefs  be  more  detrimental  than 
beneficial  to  provide  for  any  armament  at  all. 

u  To  efFe&uate  this  mutual  guarantee  among 
the  parties,  there  (hall  be  eftablifhed  a  Chancery  of 
the  Maritime  Convention,  eompofed  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  contracting  power,  to  aflemble  at 
fome  convenient  place  not  within  the  limits  of  any 
of  the  great  maritime  nations,  but  if  pofllble  in 
one  of  the  Hanfeatic  towns.  The  Chancery  fhal/. 
be  always  in  feffion  in  time  of  war;  that  is  to  fay, 
when  one  or  more  of  the  contracting  parties,  or 
any  other  maritime  Power  cf  Europe  fhall  be  at 
war.  When  no  fuch  war  exifls  the  Chancery  (hall 
name,  out  of  its  own  body,  a  committee  of  vaca- 
tion ;  which  fhall  remain  permanent  during  the 
time  of  peace.  The  nomination  of  the  commit- 
tee of  vacation  fhall  be  notified  to  the  feveral  con- 
tracting parties ;  its  powers  fhall  be  the  fame  in 
peace  as  thofe  of  the  whole  Chancery  in  war  ;  and 
it  fhall  have  moreover  the  power  of  convoking  the 
other  members  on  extraordinary  occafions. 

"  If  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  as  declared 
by  this  Convention  fhall  be  violated,  in  the  proper- 
ty of  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  in  that 
of  their  citizens  or  fubjecls,  by  the  order  or  by 
the  citizens  or  fubje&s  of  any  other  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  or  by  thofe  of  any  other  power 
not  a  party  to  this  Convention,  complaint  thereof 
fhall  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  by  the  pow- 
er offended,  both  to  the  Chancery  of  the  Maritime 
Convention,  and  to  the  offending  power,  accom- 
panied always  with  fuch  proofs  as  the  nature  of 
the  cafe   will  reafonably  admit.     The   Chancery 
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(hall  decide  on  the  firft  view  of  the  cafe,  and  with- 
out citing  either  party,  whether  the  complaint  is 
well  founded  or  not ;  and,  if  well  founded,  it  fhall 
immediately  decree  the  fum  of  damages  in  money 
which  it  fhall  find  to  be  juft,  and  (hall  notify  the 
fame  to  the  offending  power. 

"  If  within  three  months  after  notification  made 
to  the  offending  power,  it  being  in  Europe,  or  in 
fa  months,  it  being  in  America,  the  full  fum  de- 
creed in  damages  is  not  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chancery,  then  the  offending  power  (hall  be  de- 
clared by  the  Chancery  to  be  under  the  Ban  of  Com- 
merce, until  full  payment  (hall  be  made,  not  only 
of  the  fum  already  decreed  in  favor  of  the  complain- 
ant, but  of  the  other  fums  forfeited  to  the  other 
contracting  parties  by  this  neglett,  and  payable  as 
compenfations,  as  explained  below. 

"  The  effect  of  the  Ban  of  Commerce  declared 
by  the  Chancery  fhall  be,  that  every  power,  being 
a  party  to  the  Maritime  Convention,  fhall  withdraw 
all  commercial  intercourfe  from  the  bandi£ted  pow- 
er, its  citizens  and  fubje&s,  until  the  Ban  fhall  be 
removed  by  the  declaration  of  the  Chancery.—* 
Which  removal  of  the  Ban  (hall  be  made  immedi- 
ately on  payment  being  received  of  the  feveral  fums 
before  mentioned. 

ft  By  withdrawing  all  commercial  intercourfe, 
in  the  fenfe  of  this  Convention,  is  understood  pro- 
hibiting the  veflels  of  the  bandi£ted  power  and  thofe 
of  its  citizens  or  fubjecls,  or  any  goods,  warefc  or 
merchandife  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  their 
country  or  dominions,  to  enter  the  ports  or  coun- 
try of  the  party  withdrawing  fuch  intercourfe  •,  and 

Ha 
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like  wife  prohibiting  its  own  citizens  or  fubje&s 
from  frequenting  the  ports  or  places  of  the  handl- 
ed power,  refufing  to  clear  any  veffel,  whether  na- 
tional or  foreign,  for  any  fuch  poit  or  place,  and 
laying  them  under  bonds  not  to  frequent  them  du- 
ring any  voyage  for  which  a  clearance  may  be 
granted.  But  the  obligation  to  withdraw  commer- 
cial intercourse  (hall  not  neceffarily  extend  to  recall- 
ing ambafladors,  other  public  agents  or  confuls. 

"  In  cafes  where  payment  is  compelled  by  re- 
forting  to  the  Ban  of  Commerce,  the  offending 
power  fhall  be  held  to  pay  to  the  Chancery  for  each 
contracting  party  which  fhall  have  concurred  in  ex- 
ecuting the  Ban  (as  a  compenfation  for  damages 
done  their  commerce  in  executing  the  famej  a  fum 
equal  to  the  fum  decreed  in  favor  of  the  offended 
power.  A  new  decree  to  this  effect  fhall  go  forth 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Ban  of  Commerce  ;  and 
the  fame  Ban  fhall  be  continued  till  thefe  feveral 
fams,  together  with  the  one  firft  decreed,  fhall  be 
acquitted. 

"  But  although,  for  the  fake  of  expediting  the 
operations  of  the  mutual  guarantee  contemplated  in 
this  Convention,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Chancery 
(hall  pronounce  immediately  on  the  ex  parte  hearing 
of  the  firft  complaint,  and  fhall  fuffer  no  delay  in 
executing  its  decree,  yet  it  is  provided  that  the 
fum  paid  on  fuch  decree  for  the  complainant,  if 
paid  without  reforting  to  the  Ban  of  Commerce, 
fhall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancery  for  fix 
months,  to  wait  a  reclamation  and  a  rehearing  of 
the  caufe  ;  which  fhall  always  be  had  by  the  party 
paying,  if  demanded  within  fix  months  after  volun- 
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iary  payment.  And  on  this  trial  both  parties  fhall 
be  invited  to  appear.  But  in  no  cafe  fhall  final 
judgment  be  delayed  more  than  one  year  after  fuch 
payment.  From  this  final  judgment  of  the  Chan- 
cery there  fhall  be  no  appeal  ;  and  the  money  fhall 
be  paid  over  without  delay  to  the  party  having  right. 
Sums  paid  for  the  other  contracting  parties  as  com- 
penfations  for  executing  the  Ban  fhall  never  remain 
in  the  Chancery,  but  fhall  be  paid  over  to  them 
without  delay,  and  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

"  When  the  Chancery  on  the  final  hearing  fhall 
reverfe  its  firfl  judgment,  and   reftore  the   money 
to  the  reclaimant,  it    may  likewife  decree  an  addi- 
tional fum  in  damages  againfl  the  firfl  complainant, 
as  a  fine  impofed  on  him,  if  there- be  caufe  ;  that 
is  to  fay^  if  his   complaint  fhall   finally   appear  to 
have  been  ill  founded,  and  brought  with  a  fraudu- 
lent defign.     The  fum  of  damages  fo  decreed  fhall 
in  no  cafe  exceed  the  amount  of  the    firfl  decree  ; 
it  fhall  be  notified  in  the  fame  manner,  a  like  term 
fhall  be  allowed  for  payment,  and   the  fame  mode 
of  compulfion,  by  declaring  the  Ban  of  Commerce, 
as  before   prefcribed.      On  final  payment  to    the 
Chancery,  the  fum  fhall  be  paid  over  without  delay 
to  the  party  having    right.      And    in  cafes  where 
payment  of  damages  fhall  be  compelled  by  refort- 
ing  to  the  Ban  of  Commerce,  an  equal   fum  fhall 
be  paid  to  each  of  the  powers  executing  the  fame, 
as  in  cafes  of  firft  decrees.     But  there  is   no  re- 
hearing of  a  caufe  where  payment  on  the  firfl  de- 
cree has  been  compelled  by  the  Ban  of  Commerce. 
"The   penalty  and   mode  of  compulfion   here 
propofed,  for  a  breach  of  the  Maritime    Conven- 
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tion,  appear  to  me  abundantly  fufficient  for  the  ob* 
ject,  whether  of  prevention  or  atonement :  i,  be- 
caufe they  are  of  a  nature  fimUar  to  the  offence,-*— 
a  commercial  deprivation  for  a  commercial  violence  : 
2,  becaufe  thofe  maritime  powers,  which  ar^  moft 
likely  to  commit  thefe  aggreflions,  are  the  mod  de- 
pendent on  that  extenfive  intercourfe  and  exchange 
of  commodoties,  of  which  the  Ban  of  Commerce 
would  be  a  fudden  and  almoft  infupportable  fuf- 
penfion;  indeed  moft  of  our  nations  have  now 
become  fo  commercial,  that  no  greater  evil  could 
be  inflicted  on  them  by  their  neighbors,  than  what 
is  here  contemplated,  provided  this  Convention  be- 
comes as  general  as  may  be  expected  :  3,  becaufe 
the  great  objection  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the 
year  1780,  and  what  would  always  prevent  fuch  a 
plan  from  being  carried  into  effect  on  a  fcale  fufli- 
ciently  great  to  produce  any  permanent  ameliora- 
tion, was  the  unwieldinefs  of  the  compulfory  mea- 
fures  neceflary  to  command  refpect.  To  feek  re- 
drefs  in  all  cafes  by  arms,  and  to  have  its  fuccefs 
depend  on  contingencies  to  be  furnifhed  in  naval 
armaments  by  a  number  of  independent  powers, 
is  a  mode  fo  cxpenfive,  fo  uncertain  and  fo  unman- 
ageable, that  it  never  can  be  relied  upon  ;  and  if 
it  could,  the  remedy  might  be  worfe  than  the  dif- 
eafe  ;  as  it  might  involve  in  war  the  powers  which 
armed  for  the  fake  of  peace. 

"  A  like  objection  would  have  arifen  to  the 
project  of  Henry  IV,  for  pacifying  Europe  by  land. 
The  mode  of  compulfion  would  have  been  unman- 
ageable, and  probably  dangerous  to  the  nations  it 
was  meant  to  protect.     The   mode  of  compulfion 
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In  the  plan  of  unarmed  neutrality  here  projected* 
is  fimple,  analogous  to  the  obje&,  eafy  and  un- 
expenfive  in  its  execution,  and  exceedingly  pun- 
gent in  its  effect, 

"  A  fincere  defire  in  the  contracting  parties  to 
prefervc  the  peace  of  Europe  again  ft  all  the  other 
pretexts  on  which  it  is  ufually  violated,  may  pofli- 
b!y  induce  them  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Chan- 
cery in  queftion  to  all  other  breaches  of  the  rights 
of  nations,  as  well  as  to  thofe  relating  to  com- 
merce. In  that  cafe  they  will  doubtlefs  agree 
upon  and  declare  a  new  code  of  public  law,  or  law 
fif  nathnst  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  commit 
the  confervation  of  it  to  this  body  of  delegates. 

"  I  fhall  not  purfue  this  branch  of  the  fubject 
at  prefent,  becaufe  it  would  require  immenfe  de- 
tails. In  an  operation  fo  new,  it  will  be  befl  to 
begin  with  that  part  whofc  fimplicity  and  daily 
utility  (hall  recommend  it  to  the  moft  prejudiced 
obfervers.  And  if  once  the  Maritime  Conven- 
tion can  be  organifed,  its  principle  may  be  extend- 
ed as  it  (hall  be  found  practicable.  I  will  not 
however  lofe  this  occafion  of  making  one  remark  : 
that  the  commercial  mode  of  compulfion  herein 
fuggefled  would  probably  be  the  moft  proper  for 
all  cafes  to  which  this  Chancery,  or  any  other  ar- 
biters of  nations  might  apply  their  powers.  In 
fuch  high  and  delicate  concerns  much  will  depend 
on  the  mode  of  compulfion,  as  well  as  en  the  na- 
ture of  the  penalty.  They  fhould  both  be  mode- 
rate •,  and,  if  pofUble,  let  them  be  commercial, 
and  not  military.  The  commercial  will  go  by 
weight  and    mcafure,  and    may   always  be  kept 
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within  the  intended  bounds  5  the  military  will  run 
wild,  and  excite  paflions  of  falfe  glory,  incompati- 
ble with  the  objeel:  we  have  in  view." 

Such  is  the  bafis  of  a  project  which  might  have 
been  offered  to  the  confi deration  of  the  Maritime 
powers,  had  the  way  been  opened  by  fome  public 
manifeftation  of  a  defire  todifcover  the  beft  mode 
of  preventing  national  difputes.  I  introduce  it 
here  in  the  form  of  an  imperfect  fketch  •,  as  this  is 
not  the  channel,  and  as  there  cxifts  at  prefent  no 
good  occafion,  to  offer  it  in  the  form  of  a  finifhed 
project. 

But  though  thefe  crude  cenceptions  may  be  of 
fome  utility  in  exciting  future  attention  to  a  theory 
pf  fo  much  importance,  yet  this  is  not  the  princi- 
pal reafon  for  my  inferting  them  in  this  letter.  I 
defign  them  as  introductory  to  what  I  have  to  fay 
on  the  practical  fyftem  which  the  United  States 
may  adopt  for  themfelves  without  any  farther  de- 
lay. Your  fituation  does  not  require  you,  on  this 
fubjecT:  to  flop  fhort  at  theories,  or  to  wait  till  you 
can  perfuade  other  powers  to  join  you  in  reducing 
them  to  practice.  But,  on  the  contrary,  by  com- 
mencing the  fyftem  for  yourfeives  alone,  you  will 
convince  them  of  its  good  effects,  and  leave  them 
to  join  you  at  their  leafure.  It  is  probable  indeed 
that,  contrary  to  mofl  other  experiments,  it  would 
operate  with  more  precifion  on  a  large  feale  than 
on  a  fmall  one ;  yet  the  trial  which  you  alone 
would  be  able  to  give  it  would  doubtlefs  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  If  fo,  the  example  would  fpread  ;  and  your 
efforts  might  finally  point  out  to  Europe  the  great 
defideratum  of  good  men,  the  means  of  eftablifh- 
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ing  a  perpetual  peace.  You  would  prove  beyond 
contradi&ion,  that  an  unarmed  neutrality  is  better 
than  an  armed  one. 

Your  commerce,  both  a&ive  and  paflive,  is 
uncommonly  interefting  to  the  principal  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  as  a  great  fource  of  nourifli- 
ment  to  their  manufactures  and  their  agriculture  % 
and  it  likewife  affords  a  confiderable  fource  of  rev- 
enue to  their  governments.  There  is  not  one  of 
thofe  nations,  to  whom  a  fudden  fufpenfion  of 
its  intercourfe  with  you  would  not  be  a  very  fcrious 
evil.  We  mud  acknowledge  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  would  be  an  evil  to  you  ;  but  if  your  fyftem  id 
well  combined,  the  event  will  probably  never  oc- 
cur. It  is  only  contemplated  as  an  extreme  cafe,  a 
meafure  of  refort  j  and,  if  ever  put  in  practice,  it 
will  be  to  avoid  a  much  greater  evil,  that  of  war, 
or  that  of  intolerable  oppreflion. 

The  (late  of  your  agriculture  and  population  is 
fuch,  compared  with  the  extent  of  your  territory, 
that  the  rate  of  intereft:  will  neceflarily  continue  to 
be  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  for  a 
great  number  of  years  ;  and  confequently  our  citi- 
zens will  continue  to  be   indebted  to  thofe  of  the 
manufacturing  nations  in  very  large  fums  :  proba- 
bly not  lefs  than  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  the  average  of  the  general  balance.    To 
bring  the  whole  fubjeft  into  one  view,  and   at  the 
fame  time  to  fave  repetition,  I  am  obliged  to  refer 
to  what  I  noticed  in  my  former  letter  on  this  head, 
and  on  that  of  our  European  Stockholders,  or  the 
public  creditors  of  the  United  States. 
Thefe  feveral  circumftances  offer  the  materials. 
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out  of  which  your  fyilem  of  defence  may  be  eaiiJy 
formed.  Every  part  of  the  operation  appears  to  be 
completely  in  your  power,  and  muft  continue  to 
be  fo  ;  for  thefe  advantages  cannot  fail  you  at  lead 
for  half  a  century  to  come. 

Your  object  is  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind, and  to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  whene- 
ver the  powers  of  Europe  are  at  war.  You  ought 
therefore  to  publifh  a  folemn  declaration  of  this  in- 
tention, and  likewife  a  clear  definition  and  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  neutrality  which  you  mean  to 
enjoy.  In  the  fame  declaratory  a&  fhould  be  con- 
tained an  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  you 
will  feek  relief  and  compenfation  for  every  viola- 
tion of  thofe  rights,  from  every  foreign  power, 
whether  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 

Your  mode  of  compelling  compenfation  might 
vary  according  to  circumftances,  there  being  feve- 
ral  productive  fources  within  your  power,  from 
which  it  may  be  drawn.  You  have  the  fequeftra- 
tion  of  private  debts  due  from  our  citizens  to  the 
fubjedls  of  the  offending  power  ;  you  have  the 
fequefl  ration  of  fuch  portions  of  your  public  debt 
as  may  be  due  to  the  fubjectsof  fuch  power  ;  and, 
in  cafes  where  thefe  could  not  be  found  in  fums 
fufficient  to  compenfate  the  injury  fuftained  (which 
is  a  thing  fcarcely  poflible)  you  have  the  fufpen- 
(ion  of  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  fuch  pow- 
er, till  compenfation  {hall  be  made.  Which  com- 
penfation, when  you  refort  to  this  lad  mode  of 
compulfion,  (hould  be  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  probable  inconveniencies  that  would  refult  to 
yourfelves  from  carrying  it  into  cffecT;. 
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I  fay  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  that  this  laft  mode 
need  ever  be  refortcd  to,  not  that  wc  are  at  prefent 
indebted  either  publicly  or  privately  to  the  fubje&s 
of  every  maritime  power  in  fufficient  fums  to  fur- 
nifh  the  government  with  a  certain  refource  ;  but 
I  fay  it  becaufe  we  are  fufficiently  indebted  to  thofe 
among  them  who  would  be  mod  likely  to  violate 
our  rights,  and  becaufe  the  return  of  peace  and 
the  cuftomary  run  of  confidence  will  foon  obtain 
us  fufficient  credits  with  the  others.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  intereft  will  always  warrant 
fuch  a  calculation  ;  and  we  know  that  fuch  was 
uniformly  the  faft  before  the  prefent  unprecedent- 
ed war.  Befides,  it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  mod 
of  the  maritime  powers  are  (Irongly  interefted  in 
extending  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  neutral 
commerce  ;  and  would  wifh  to  aid  our  pacific 
mode  of  defence,  rather  than  defeat  its  objeft  by 
violating  its  principle. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  go  into  the  details 
necefTary  for  the  organization  of  the  plan.  My 
object  is  only  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  mea- 
furc,  by  (howing  that  there  is  a  foundation  on 
which  it  may  be  cftablifhed.  But,  what  are  the  re* 
a!  and  defenftble  rights  of  Neutral  Commerce ',— what 
Jhall  be  the  manner  of  proving  and  notifying  their  vio- 
lation to  the  offending  Power)— what  the  rule  of  efli* 
mating  damages  according  to  the  different  modes  of  com* 
felling  compenfationj—what  the  conflitution  of  the  tri* 
bunal  to  be  charged  with  receiving  complaints %  deciding 
on  the  firfl  inquiry  %  and  rehearing  the  caufe  in  cafe  of 
difputed  faclsi—and  what  Jhall  be  the  penalty  againjl 
a  citizen  for  preferring  a  fraudulent  complaint^  are 
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queflions  which  can  only  arife  after  the  bafis  of  the 
inftitution  fhall  be  found  agreeable  to  your  ideas 
of  policy  and  juftice. 

I  am  not  inattentive  to  certain  objections  which 
niay  be  made  againft  fome  parts  of  the  fyftem  ; 
neither  am  I  confident  of  being  able  entirely  to  re- 
move them.     Thofe  that  fhould  be  raifed  againft 
the  principle  of  fequeftering  debts  are  fo  fully  an- 
fwercd   in  my  former  letter,  that  I  have  nothing 
new  to  add  in  this.     But  it  will  be  faid  that  a  fud- 
den  fufpenfion  of  our  commercial  intercourfc  with 
any  one  of  the  great  maritime  powers  would  cre- 
ate fuch  a  fhock  in  the  affairs  of  our  merchants, 
and  in  the  receipts  of  duties  deftined  to  the  public 
treafury,  as  greatly  to  affe£fc  our  intereft.     To  this 
it  mud  be  replied  :   i ,  that  generally  fpcaking,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  our  commerce  with 
any  foreign  power  is  the  amount  of  our  debts  to 
the  fubjedls  of  that  power  ;  and  there  is  nearly  the 
fame  proportion  between  the  debts  we  owe  its  fub- 
je£s  and  its  ordinary  and  well  known  difpofition  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  tyrannife  at  fea. 
The  minor  powers,  to  whom  we  owe  little,  have 
alfo  little  of  our  commerce,  and  are  at  the  fame 
time  little  difpofed  to  tyrannife  at  fea ;  becaufc  it  is 
not    their   cuftom,    being    againft   their   intereft. 
Thefe  fa&s  render  it  almoft  impoflible  that  the  cafe, 
againft  which  the  objection  is  raifed,  will  ever  hap- 
pen with  a  great  commercial  nation,  where  the 
(hock  of  fufpenfion  would  be  greatly  felt  by  us. 
They  alfo  render  it  very  improbable  with  a  minor 
nation ;   and  if  it  fhould  happen  there,  the  fhock 
would  be  but  fmall.     But  if  we  confider,  that  to 
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any  of  thefe  powers,  whether  great  or  fmall,  the 
(hock  of  a  fudden  fufpenfion  of  our  trade  would 
be  more  fenfible  than  it  would  to  us,  and  that  they 
muft  always  forefee  this  effccl:,  from  the  moment 
of  the  declaration  of  our  mode  of  defence,  we 
{hall  be  ftill  more  convinced  that  the  event  will  ne- 
ver happen. 

2  :  Though  the  evil  attending  this  extreme  cafe, 
if  it  fhould  occur,  would  be  conftderable,  it  muft: 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  much  greater  one  is  avoided 
by  it,— the  evil  of  being  humbled  under  every  fpe- 
cies  of  maritime  infult,  and  of  becoming  the  foot- 
ball of  rival  powers  who  ftrive  which  fhall  kick  us 
the  hardefl, — or  elfe  that  other  evil  (whether  great- 
er or  lefs  than  this)  of  a  war ;  in  which  there  is 
no  calculating  the  calamities  to  a  young  republic, 
in  fifcal  derangements,  commercial  diftrefles,  or 
lofs  of  domeflic  liberty. 

During  the  prefent  ftate  of  hoflility  in  which 
Europe  is  involved,  iniquitous  and  piratical  as  it  is, 
there  is  no  doubt,had  we  been  prepared  with  a  fyftem 
of  neutrality  and  defence  like  what  is  here  propo- 
fed,  but  it  would  have  carried  us  through  without 
an  infult,  or  none  that  would  not  have  been  atoned 
without  delay.  Neglecting  this  precaution,  how 
many  millions  have  we  fufFered  in  property  !  what 
humiliation  in  character  !  And  who  can  tell,  after 
feven  years  plunder,  whether  we  are  not  to  be 
dragged  into  the  war  at  lad,  or  which  fide  we  are 
mod  likely  to  take  ? 

My  great  anxiety  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
and  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  civilization  has  alone 
induced  me  to  addrefs  you  thefe  letters.     I  can 
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have  little  hope  however  that  my  arguments  will 
produce  any  immediate  effeft  in  exciting  your  at- 
tention to  theories  fo  abflracted  from  the  great  paf- 
fions  of  the  day.  But  principles  remain,  when 
the  books  that  firft  contained  them  are  forgotten ; 
and  I  have  fo  much  confidence  in  thofe  I  here  ad- 
vance, as  to  believe  that  they  will  defcend  to  fome 
future  friend  of  humanity,  who  will  find  a  more 
fortunate  moment  for  their  reception,  and  place 
them  before  the  world  in  a  clearer  point  of  light. 
The  profpe&  of  thus  contributing  to  a  diftant  good 
lias  made  me  write  with  pleafure 5  and  it  ought  to 
engage  you  to  read  with  patience. 

JOEL  BARLOW. 
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APPENDIX. 

MEMOIR 

ON 

CERTAIN  PRINCIPLES 

OF 

PUBLIC  MARITIME  LAW. 

Written  for  the  French  Government. 
Paris,  5  Dec.  1799. 

JL  HE  feveral  conflitutions  which  the  French 
nation  has  hitherto  given  herfelf  have  been  prefa- 
ced by  a  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  It 
might  not  be  improper  that  the  prefent  one  (hould 
carry  with  it  a  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Nations  ; 
I  mean  fome  of  thofe  great  principles  which  would 
tend  to  the  prefervation  of  tranquility  in  Europe, 
and  which  would  favor  a  flate  of  peace  rather  than 
a  (late  of  war. 

A  proper  underflanding  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
is  doubtlefs  leading  to  great  ameliorations  in  his 
civil  flate,  and  will  throw  much  light  on  the  fci- 
ence  of  interior  legiflation,  of  which  you  may  hope 
to  profit  as  foon  as  you  (hall  have  pafTcd  the  vicici- 
tudes  of  the  revolution.  A  proper  underflanding 
of  the  rights  of  nations  will  perhaps  enable  you  to 
avoid  as  many  errors  and  as  great  evils  in  your  exte- 
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rior  concerns  5  and  it  ought  likewife  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  obje&s  of  the  fame  revolution. 

It  is  probable  that  your  new  conftitution  will 
haften  the  epoque  of  a  general  peace.  This  peace 
will  have  been  fo  dearly  bought,  that  you  muft 
wifh  to  render  it  as  permanent  as  poflible  ;  and 
you  will  doubtlefs  be  willing  to  adopt  the  means 
mod  proper  to  attain  the  end.  You  ought  at  this 
moment  to  afk  yourfelves,  what  are  the  mod  ufual 
caufes  of  war  in  the  prefent  (late  of  Europe  ?  and 
bow  are  thefe  caufes  to  be  avoided  in  future  ? 

Is  there  not  fomething  vicious  in  the  prefent 
organization  of  the  great  fociety  of  nations  relative 
to  each  other,  efpecially  in  what  is  called  the  mari- 
time law  of  nations  as  now  underftood  in  Europe  ? 
Many  articles  in  this  maritime  code  are  evidently 
calculated  to  favor  a  ftate  of  war,  and  to  throw 
advantages  into  the  hands  of  belligerent  powers  to 
the  prejudice  of  neutrals.  This  of  itfelf  is  one 
inducement  to  war  5  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
fome  of  thefe  articles  might  be  amended,  it  is 
hoped  that  no  time  will  be  loft  in  adopting  fuch 
amendments. 

1.  The  whole  fyftem  of  privateering,  and  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprifal,  ought  to  be  forever 
aboli&ed.  It  is  eafy  to  demonftrate  the  evils  that 
arife  from  this  fyftem,  both  in  its  general  principle 
as  it  affe&s  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  Europe,  and  as 
it  applies  to  the  intereft  of  the  French  nation  in 
particular.  It  is  one  inducement  for  vicious  indi- 
viduals in  all  maritime  countries  to  wifh  for  a  ftate 
of  war.  Men  of  broken  fortunes  in  the  feaports, 
fuch  captains  of  veflcls,  and  other  failors,  whofe 
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irregular  condu&  prevents  their  obtaining  employ- 
ment in  regular  bufinefs  and  peaceable  times,— 
fccretaries  of  minifters  and  chiefs  of  departments, 
who  expe&  large  gratifications  for  the  commiflions 
they  obtain,— and  other  clafiTes  of  men  too  various 
and  too  vile  to  be  fpecified  in  this  place,  all  prom- 
ife  themfclves  great  profits  from  a  loofe  piratical 
warfare  ;  and  never  fail  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  on  hostilities,  by  irritating  the  parties  at 
home  and  abroad. 

When  their  fyftem  of  fea  robbery  is  once  licen- 
fed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  all  bounds  of  moral- 
ity and  every  tie  of  civil  fociety  are  broken  with 
thefeclafles  of  men.  All  means  are  lawful  by 
which  they  can  feize  the  property  of  others, 
whether  friends  or  foes,  neutrals,  allies  or  fellow 
citizens.  Every  fpecies  of  plunder,  homicide, 
fraud  and  cruelty,  that  human  ingenuity  can  in- 
vent, are  pra£tifed  without  difguife  j  as  they  are 
fure  to  go  unpunifhed  by  their  own  or  any  other 
government. 

Vaft  quantities  of  property  belonging  to  neu- 
trals, being  unjuftly  taken  and  deftroyed,  are 
clearly  loft  to  all  parties,  and  muft  be  paid  for  by 
the  government  that  allows  fuch  devaftation  ;  un- 
lefs  it  avoids  the  pay m ant  by  provoking  fuch  neu- 
trals to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  thus  extend 
its  ravages  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the 
parties. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  terrible  facrifice  of 
morals  gains  other  claflcs  of  fociety.  The  regu- 
lar merchant  leaves  his  accuftomed  bufinefs,  and 
launches  into   the  moil  extravagant  fpcculations, 
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founded  on  the  cruelties  and  murders  of  an  occu- 
pation which  he  has  not  the  courage  to  exercife 
himfelf ;  but  he  renders  himfelf  equally  guilty  by 
hiring  others  to  do  it  for  him.  The  contagion  of 
unufual  cupidity  extends  to  every  fort  of  people  in 
the  commercial  towns.  Sea  robbery  becomes  the 
fafliion  of  the  country  j  manufactures  are  deferr- 
ed for  a  more  fcducing  profpe£t  of  gain  j  and 
all  the  fea  coaft  of  every  country  at  war  prefents 
the  affli&ing  profpe&  of  fociety  relapfing  into  a 
ftate  of  barbarity  and  piracy,  worfe  than  the  fav- 
age  Hate  from  which  our  arts  and  fciences  have 
drawn  us. 

Such  are  the  general  effects  of  privateering  as 
obferved  in  all  European  nations.  But  France  has 
a  peculiar  intereft  in  prohibiting  this  vile  and  de- 
grading warfare.  It  never  fails  to  deprive  her  of 
her  feamen,  and  to  cripple  her  national  marine  in  a 
greater  degree  than  it  does  her  rivals  the  Englifh. 
The  rcafon  of  this  is  obvious.  France  is  an  agrU 
cultural  nation,  rather  than  a  commercial  one. 
Her  commerce  is  fo  little,  in  proportion  to  her  mil- 
itary navy,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  flie  can 
man  her  national  fhips  in  cafe  of  need.  She  is 
obliged  therefore  to  take  landfmen  to  fupply  the 
deficiency  *,  and  fhe  endeavours  to  balance  the  want 
of  (kill  by  an  augmentation  of  numbers.  For  this 
reafon  the  equipage  of  a  French  fhip  is  vaflly  more 
numerous  than  that  of  an  Englifh  ;  they  fight  to 
lefs  advantage,  and  lofe  many  more  prifoners.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  your  privateers.  Hence 
it  is  that  your  privateers  in  the  prcfent  war  have 
done  little  more  than  people   the  Englifli  prifons 
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with  the  befl  of  your  feamen.  Indeed  the  mari- 
time part  of  the  prefent  war  offers  a  variety  of  the 
mod  terrible  examples  of  the  fatal  confcquences 
of  the  fyftem  of  privateering  in  every  light  in 
which  the  fubjeft  can  be  placed. 

Therefore,  as  there  can  be  no  poflible  benefit 
arifing  from  the  fyftem  either  in  this  or  any  future 
war, — as  your  whole  naval  force  can  always  be  dis- 
played to  the  bed  advantage  in  national  (hips  and 
under  the  fole  guidance  of  the  fuprcme  executive 
power  :  as  you  will  thus  take  away  one  of  the  in- 
ducements which  bad  men  have  to  provoke  hoftili- 
ties  and  bring  on  a  war  ;  as  you  will  thus  avoid  do* 
ing  injuftice  to  neutrals  abroad,  reftrain  the  vio- 
lence of  wicked  men  at  home,  and  (hut  up  a  fchool 
of  immorality  which  threatens  deftru£tion  to  the 
whole  fyftem  of  human  fociety,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  privateering  will  be  hereafter  forever  prohibit- 
ed in  France. 

2.  Another  branch  of  the  maritime  law  of  Eu- 
rope, which  ought  to  undergo  a  ferious  confidera* 
tion  at  this  time,  is  that  which  regards  the  rights 
of  neutrality  ;  efpecially  in  fome  contefted  points 
which  are  fufceptible  of  a  clear  definition  and  a 
folemn  declaration.  The  queftion  whether  the 
flag  of  a  friend  mall  proteft  the  cargo  of  an  ene- 
my, has  been  agitated  in  Europe  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  without  being  finally  fettled  at  this  day. 
The  pra£lice  of  the  Romans  was  in  favor  of  the 
negative  •,  and  that  was  fuflicient  for  a  long  time 
after  the  revival  of  commerce  to  fettle  the  pra&icc 
in  the  early  part  of  modern  times.  But  the  incon- 
venience of  this  was  found  to  be  fo  great  to  neu* 
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trals,  without  procuring  any  folid  advantage  to 
belligerents,  that  the  contrary  pra&ice  began  to  be 
recommended  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
It  was  found  to  be  fo  much  more  convenient  for  all 
parties  to  allow  the  flag  to  prote&  the  property, 
that  the  number  of  treaties  in  which  the  modern 
practice  is  adopted  is  almoft  as  numerous,  withia 
the  period  above  mentioned,  as  of  thofe  in  which 
ancient  ufage  is  maintained.  The  following  is  the 
lift  of  treaties  in  which  it  is  flipulated  that  the 
flag  (hall  prote&  the  cargo,  in  all  cafes  except  in 
contraband  of  war ; 


Between  France  and  < 


p                                - 

t     In 

Holland. 

1646 

Hanfe-Towns, 

i*SS 

England. 

1655 

Idem. 
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Idem. 
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Spain. 

1659 

Holland. 

>  1662 

Idem. 

1678 

Idem. 

1697 

Idem. 

<7*3 

Idem. 
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Denmark. 
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Idem. 
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f  Portugal. 
I  Sweden. 
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To  this  lift  may  be  added  all  the  treaties  that 
have  been  made  by  the  powers  of  Europe  with 
the  Ottoman  empire  and  with  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Barbary,  as  well  as  thofe  between  America  and 
the  dates  of  Barbary  ;  it  being  an  invariable  prin- 
ciple among  thofe  Mehometan  powers  to  refpeft 
the  flag  of  a  friend  and  all  the  property  it  covers(i). 

It  will  be  remarked  that  England  has  been  the 
principal  oppofer  of  this  modern  law,  fince  the 
accefiion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  During  the 
laft  century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefenr, 
her  name  is  found  in  many  treaties  which  recog- 
nize the  new  principle  $  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  her  oppofition  to  the  general  wifties  of  Europe 
during  this  century,  that  this  advantage  in  favor 
of  neutral  commerce  is  not  univerfally  adopted  at 
this  day.  I  find  no  inflance  fince  the  year  1 713 
in  which  (he  has  acknowledged  it ;  and  (lie  has 
made  fuch  a  confiderable  figure  in  naval  wars  and 

(1)  This  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  the  ftates  of  Barbary 
have  adopted  principles  of  public  law  more  rational,  and  approach- 
ing nearer  to  civilization,  than  thofe  of  Europe. 

They  admit  no  fuch  thing  as  Contraband  of  War ;  but  allow  Z 
neutral  v*flcl  to  carry  any  .article,  at  any  time  and  to  any  place, 
without  examination. 

They  make  no  maratime  war  without  a  public  declaration ;  and 
do  not  allow  hoftilities  to  commence  till  a  certain  number  of  days 
after  the  war  is  declared,— thirty  days  when  the  party  is  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  longer  term,  if  at  a  greater  diilance. 
The  number  of  days  is  fixed  in  the  declaration. 

All  the  vefiels,  fubjeds  and  property  of  the  party,  then  with- 
in their  jurifdi&ion,  or  that  arrive  during  this  interval,  are  fenfr 
away  with  pafporu  ;  and  not  fullered  to  be  molefted  in  their 
homeward  voyage,  though  met  at  fea  after  hoftilities  are  begun. 

Some  of  thefc  principles  may  be  fometimes  violated  by  a  paf- 
fionate  prince  ;  but  they  are  acknowledged  as  law,  and  arc  gerc* 
rally  obferved  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  bonefty. 
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the  tyranny  of  the  fens  fince  that  period,  as  to 
caufe  other  nations  to  vary  in  their  policy  continual- 
ly 5  fometimes  forgetting  their  true  interefl  and 
yielding  to  her  ambition  in  fupporting  the  Roman 
practice,  and  fometimes  recurring  to  the  more  ra- 
tional fyflem,  which  they  ought  never  to  abandon. 

But  it  is  time  that  this  queftion  was  fettled  irre- 
vocably ;  and  France  at  the  moment  of  her  regen- 
eration is  in  a  condition,  if  not  to  dictate  the  prin- 
ciple as  immediately  binding  on  other  nations,  at 
lead  to  adopt  it  for  herfelf  as  an  inviolable  maxim, 
and  recommend  it  by  her  great  example.  A  fenfe 
of  interefl  will  induce  all  other  nations  to  recog- 
nize it  immediately,  except  the  Englifh.  And  if 
the  Englifh  fhould  continue  to  oppofe  a  meafurc 
fo  jufl,  fo  convenient  and  fo  interefling  to  every 
maritime  power,  it  will  attach  thofe  powers  on  all 
future  occafions  to  the  interefl  of  France  as  their 
common  benefactor,  and  oppofe  them  to  England 
as  their  common  opprefibr. 

No  nation  can  be  more  interefted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  meafure  than  the  French.  Your  re- 
sources in  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  im- 
menfe.  The  encouragement  of  your  induflry  and 
the  incrcafe  of  your  wealth  depend  on  a  free  ex- 
change. As  long  as  you  have  fuch  an  infatiablc 
rival  as  the  Englifh  government  in  its  prefent  form, 
you  can  hardly  expect  to  avoid  naval  wars,  how- 
ever fincere  may  be  your  wiflies  to  avoid  them.-^ 
Your  object  then  is  to  eflablifh  fuch  liberal  prin- 
ciples with  refpect  to  neutral  commerce  that  your 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interefts  may  fuf- 
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fer  as  little  as  pofilble  from  a  naval  war  which  may 
obftrucl:  your  own  navigation. 

England  has  fuch  a  prodigious  mercantile  ma- 
rine that  (he  has  little  ufe  for  neutrals  as  carriers 
of  her  commerce.  But  if  you  allow  neutrals  to 
be  her  carriers  it  would  tend  to  weaken  her  ma- 
rine ;  as  it  would  leflen  the  number  of  feamen  in 
her  fervice.  Englifli  feamen  would  get  into  neu- 
tral employ  for  the  fake  of  higher  wages,  which 
neutrals  could  then  afford  to  give ;  and  fuch  fea- 
men would  rarely  return  to  their  country.  Where- 
as allowing  neutrals  to  carry  for  the  French  would 
nourifh  their  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the 
great  rcfources  of  the  nation. 

It  feems  therefore  necefiary  that  France  mould 
not  only  recognize  the  principle  in  all  her  future 
treaties,  that  the  flag  (hall  protect  the  cargo,  but 
that  fuch  mould  be  declared  by  the  people  at  the 
head  of  the  conflitution,  in  order  that  all  nations 
may  fee  that  a  future  legiflative  or  executive  cannot 
deviate  from  it. 

3.  There  is  another  cafe  in  the  rights  of  neu- 
trality which  deferves  to  be  examined  ;  in  which  I 
fhall  endeavor  to  eftablifh  a  do&rine  that  will  ap- 
pear new,  but  I  hope  it  will  like  wife  appear  juft. 
It  is  this,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  contraband  of  war. 
If,  for  flfcal  or  other  purpofes,  a  government  choo- 
fes  to  prohibit  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
certain  articles,  thefe  may  be  contraband  with  ref- 
pe£t  to  its  own  nation.  But  this  is  private  contra- 
band, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  public  maritime 
law.  Contraband  of  war  fuppofes  an  abridgement 
of  neutral   right  in  favor   of    belligerent   force ; 
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which  is  immoral  and  nbfurd.  No  principle  is 
more  clear  in  itfelf,  or  laid  down  with  more  pre- 
cision by  Wolff  and  his  followers,  on  the  Law  of 
Nations,  than  this  :  that  a  nation ,  remaining  neuter 
while  her  neighbors  are  at  war,  retains  all  the  rights 
which  Jhe  pojfejjed  before  the  war  began.  If  this  be 
true,  there  is  nothing  more  contradictory  than  to 
fay  that  certain  articles  which  were  lawful  for  that 
nation  to  carry  to  a  certain  country  in  time  of  peace, 
are  not  lawful  in  time  of  war.  If  the  right  exifled 
before  the  war,  it  cannot  be  annihilated  by  any  a& 
of  the  belligerent  powers  ;  and  for  them  to  abridge 
the  exercife  of  it  is  a  violation  of  juftice  and  an  a& 
of  hoftility  towards  the  neutral  nation,  which  af- 
fects not  only  her  navigation  and  commerce,  but 
like  wife  her  manufactures  and  her  agriculture.  If 
the  Ruffian  has  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  cord- 
age to  the  French  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  Amer- 
ican has  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  them  tobac- 
co ;  and  afterwards  the  Englifli  begin  a  war  with 
the  French  ;  then,  according  to  the  prefent  rules 
of  contraband,  the  Eoglifti  will  fay  to  the  Ruffian, 
you  fhall  no  longer  carry  them  your  cordage,  while 
they  will  fay  to  the  American,  you  may  continue  to 
carry  them  your  tobacco.  But  why  fhall  the  Ruf- 
fian cultivator  of  hemp  be  deprived  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  and  the  rights  of  his  neutrality,  any 
more  than  the  American  cultivator  of  tobacco  ? 
The  reafon  given  by  the  publicifls  for  this  diftinction 
is  by  no  means  fatisfaclory.  They  alledge  the  plea 
of  neceffity,  which  they  fay  one  belligerent  power 
is  under,  to  diftrefs  its  enemy  by  depriving  him  of 
the  articles  ufed  in  war.     This  argument  of  necef- 
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fity  is  mifapplied,  and  may  be  anfwered  by  a  Wron- 
ger neceflity  on  the  other  fide.  There  is  a  more 
legitimate  neceflity  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  neutral 
country  (hould  live,  and  to  this  end  be  protected 
in  their  induflry,  than  there  is  that  one  nation  at 
war  (hould  deflroy  another.  If  there  is,  among 
ail  the  elements  of  fociety,  one  principle  more 
facrcd  than  others,  it  is  this,  that  more  protection 
is  due  to  the  honed  purfuits  of  induflry  which  tend 
to  multiply  the  fupports  of  human  life,  than  to  the 
violent  operations  of  war  which  tend  to  its  deftruc- 
tion. 

It  ought  then  to  be  recognifed  as  a  principle  of 
public  maritime  law,  that  no  neutral  nation  fhall  be 
interrupted  in  the  courfe  of  its  accuftomed  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
articles  it  carries  to  market ;  or  in  other  words 
there  ought  to  be  no  fuch  thing  as  contra- 
band of  war. 

One  objeclion  however  may  be  made  to  this 
do<£lrine,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  anfwer. 
It  may  be  faid  that  to  allow  a  neutral  to  carry  war- 
like (lores  to  my  enemy,  I  leave  him  not  only  the 
fame  advantages  which  he  had  before  the  war,  but 
I  allow  him  to  increafe  thofe  advantages  ;  fince  my 
enemy  has  need  of  a  greater  quantity  of  thofe  arti- 
cles in  war  than  in  peace.  To  this  it  is  replied  that 
the  neutral  has  not  to  thank  me  for  the  benefit ; 
fince  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  his  good  that  I  under- 
take the  war,  but  for  my  own  intereft  or  paflions. 

Under  the  mod  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  rules 
of  juftice  on  my  part,  it  is  impoflible  but  that  neu- 
trals mud  fuffer  in  many  refpefts  from  my  war. 
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If  my  enemy  increafes  his  demand  for  one  article, 
he  probably  lcfl'ens  it  for  another.  And  1  believe 
there  is  no  inftance  of  a  war  in  which  neutrals  have 
not  fufFcred  immenfe  inconveniences.  We  fee 
them  always  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  peace  almoft 
a9  much  as  the  belligerents. 

There  will  doubtlefs  be  fome  articles  in  which 
the  neutral  will  find  a  benefit  from  my  being  at 
war  *,  but  as  there  are  necefiarily  others  in  which 
he  finds  a  detriment,  I  have  no  right  to  abridge  his 
enjoyment  of  the  firft,  fince  I  do  not  lefien  his  fuf- 
fering  in  the  laft.  And  he  has  as  good  a  right  to 
fupply  the  extraordinary  market  that  may  offer  it- 
felf  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor  when  fuch  extraordi- 
nary market  is  occafioned  by  war,  as  if  it  were  oc- 
cafioned  by  famine. 

There  are  fome  examples  of  incidental  encour- 
agement to  the  induftry  of  neutrals,  which  are  of- 
fered them  by  the  temporary  conceflion  of  a  bellige- 
rent *,  fuch  as  taking  off  reftri&ions  and  prohibitions 
which  have  been  cuflomary  in  time  of  peace.  The 
Englifli  in  every  war,  and  frequently  in  their  inter- 
vals of  peace,  have  fufpended  the  rigors  of  their 
navigation  aB%  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  fupplies  of 
provifions,  either  at  home  or  in  their  foreign  pof- 
feflions.  The  French  and  Spanifh  governments 
fometimes  open  the  ports  of  their  colonies  to  the 
(hips  and  produce  of  other  powers,  and  give  an 
unufual  latitude  to  ibme  branch  of  commerce  of 
which  they  (land  in  need.  Thefe  occurrences  cre- 
ate a  higher  market,  and  offer  a  temporary  benefit 
to  nations  which  are   able  to  carry  the  fupplies. 

And  when  they  happen  in  time  of  war,  they  may 
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throw  a  momentary  advantage  into  the  hands  of 
neutrals.  They  mud  therefore  be  clafTed  among 
the  incidental  rights  of  neutrality,  of  which  no  bel- 
ligerent can  with  juftice  complain. 

The  Englifh  government,  it  is  true,  has  denied 
this  do&ine  ;  and  one  of  the  members  of  that  go- 
vernment, the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  has  written  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  commerce  of  neutrals  can- 
not legally  be  extended,  in  time  of  war,  either  to 
any  ports  or  places,  or  to  any  articles  of  merchan- 
dize, to  which  it  was  not  accuftomed  to  go  in  time 
of  peace.  But  this  pofition  is  fo  falfe  in  itfelf, 
and  advanced  with  fuch  an  evident  defign  to  apol- 
gize  for  a  part  of  a  general  fyftem  of  tyranny 
over  neutrals  which  that  government  has  been 
purfuing  for  a  number  of  years,  that  no  writer,  I 
believe,  has  yet  thought  it  worth  refuting.  It  is 
of  kin  to  that  other  novel  maxim  of  Britifh  inven- 
tion that  whole  kingdoms  may  be  blockaded  by  a 
proclamation. 

But  when  the  benefits  of  trade  are  extended  in 
this  manner,  pretended  to  be  unlawful,  which 
patty  is  it  that  does  the  wrong,— —the  belligerent 
that  ofFers,  or  the  neutral  that  accepts,  the  cxten- 
tion  ? 

No  Englifh  writer,  I  prefume,  will  deny  that 
the  belligerent  power  has  a  right  to  open  its  own 
ports  to  any  unufual  branch  of  commerce  ;  fince 
his  own  government  does  it  very  often,  no  lefs 
than  three  times  during  the  prefent  war.  Itmuft 
be  then,  according  to  lord  Liverpool,  that  the  neu- 
tral is  in  the  fault  j  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  go 
to  the   bed  market  that  is  open.     "What  is  the 
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confequence  ?  Should  the  neutral  refufe  to  go  to 
the  beft  market,  and  that  bed  market  was  Eng- 
land, he  would  certainly  be  taxed,  and  very  juftly 
with  partiality  to  her  enemy.  When  fo  much 
of  the  Britifti  Navigation  A&  is  fufpended  (this  is 
the  cafe  at  the  moment  I  write)  as  to  allow  a  Swed- 
ifh  vefTel,  for  example,  to  carry  American  flour  to 
England,  fuppofe  fuch  a  vefTel  fhould  be  loaded  in 
Philadelphia  for  London,  and  the  cuftom-houfe 
fhould  refufe  her  a  clearance  for  that  place,  where 
the  market  was  high  and  a  famine  was  apprehend- 
ed, but  fhould  clear  her  for  France,  where  there 
was  great  abundance  and  a  low  price,  and  fhould 
lay  the  vefTel  under  bonds  not  to  go  into  England 
(which  wonld  be  the  duty  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  if 
it  was  a  crime  to  go  there)  would  not  this  be  called 
an  act  of  partiality,  an  a&  of  fuch  enmity  to 
England,  as  would  amount  to  a  breach  of  neutral- 
ity ?  But  all  this  would  follow  from  the  principle 
laid  down  by  lord  Liverpool, 

The  Englifh  themfelves,  however,  have  never 
a£led  on  this  principle  in  all  its  parts,  nor  ever 
will.  It  is  thrown  out  to  intimidate  neutrals.  But 
it  is  time  that  the  rule  of  juftice  was  fettled  on  this 
fubje£t,  as  on  many  others.  The  rule  ought  to 
be  this  :  that  nations  which  remain  neutre,  and 
obferve  an  impartial  conduct  while  their  neighbors 
are  at  war,  retain  all  the  rights  which  they  pofTefT- 
ed  in  time  of  peace,  and  all  the  additional  and 
temporary  advantages  which  the  nature  of  the  war 
itfelf  may  throw  into  their  hands,  or  that  may  be 
conceded  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,— -that 
is  to  fay,  complete  and  univerfal  liberty  fhould  be 
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left  to  neutrals  to  be  the  carriers  of  all  forts  of 
goods,  at  all  times  and  to  all  places,  except  only  to 
places  a&ually  befiegcd  or  blockaded.  And  to 
determine  what  (hall  be  underftood  by  a  place 
blockaded,  the  flricleft  fenfe  of  the  phrafes  ufed 
by  the  armed  neutrality  in  the  year  1780  (hould  be 
adopted  :  that  is,  when  a  place  is  fo  invented  as 
that  no  vefiel  can  pafs  into  the  port  without  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  flopped  by  the  inverting 
force.  But  in  no  cafe  can  a  whole  coaft  be  faid 
to  be  blockaded  by  a  fleet  cruifing  in  fuch  manner 
as  occafionally  to  flop  a  neutral  veflel  ;  a  blockade 
in  its  nature  being  only  applicable,  if  not  to  a  Tin- 
gle port  alone,  at  mofl  to  fuch  ports  whofc  paflage 
is  abfolutely  impeded  by  the  habitual  difpofition  of 
the  fhips.  And  even  in  this  cafe  a  neutral  veflVl 
ought  not  to  be  confiscated  till  (lie  (hall  have  been 
once  flopped  and  fent  away,  and  (hall  attempt  to 
enter  a  fecond  time. 

To  recognife  tliefe  great  principles  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  they  may  ferve  as  a  guide  to  future  legif- 
lators  in  the  French  Republic,  be  adopted  by  oth- 
er nations,  and  become  a  part  of  the  public  mari- 
time law  through  all  the  civilized  world,  I  would 
preface  the  new  conflitution  with  a  declaration  to 
the  following  efFe£l. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  French  Republic  will  be  and  remain  at 
peacewith  all  people  and  at  all  times,  fo  long  as  peace 
can  be  maintained  by  the  flri&eft  obfervance,  on 
her  part,  of  ju  ft  ice  and  the  rights  of  nations. 
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II. 

The  rights  of  nations  are,  interior  government 
and  felf-  control ;  the  faculty  of  continuing  their 
a&ual  forms  of  government,  or  changing  them 
for  others  j  the  faculty  of  remaining  neuter,  and 
obferving  an  impartial  conduct  toward  neighboring 
nations  while  they  may  be  at  war. 

III. 

The  rights  of  neutrality  are,  the  faculty  of  ma- 
king or  not  making  a  public  declaration  of  neu- 
trality (hoftile  intentions  not  being  imputable  but 
in  confequence  of  an  open  a&  or  declaration  of 
hoftility) ;  the  faculty  of  navigating  all  feas,  tra- 
ding to  all  places,  carrying  all  articles  without  any 
exception  of  contraband  of  war,  and  for  all  per- 
fons  without  any  diftinftion  of  belligerent  or  neu- 
tral ;  the  faculty  in  general  of  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vrntages  poflefled  in  time  of  peace,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fuch  other  advantages  as  may  arife  from 
the  nature  of  the  war  itfelf,  and  alfo  fuch  as  may 
be  granted  and  confented  by  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  in  the  war ;  excepting  only  the  cafe  of  a 
blockaded  port  or  place. 

IV. 

A  port  or  place  (hall  be  deemed  blockaded  only 
when  the  inverting  force  is  actually  and  habitually 
fo  difpofed  and  Rationed  as  that  a  veflel  cannot  en- 
ter without  imminent  danger  of  being  (lopped.  And 
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even  then  confiscation  of  a  neutral  veflel  or  of  her 
cargo  (hall  not  be  made,  till  (he  fhall  have  been 
once  flopped  and  fent  away,  and  (hall  return  a  fe- 
cond  time. 


V. 


The  neutrality  of  a  veiTel,  fuch  as  (hall  enable 
her  to  protect  her  cargo  and  pa/Tengers,  of  what- 
ever nature  or  country,  (hall  be  proved  without 
unreafonable  formalities.  The  nature  and  form  of 
the  documents  required  for  this  proof  (hall  bt  only 
fuch  as  fhall  have  been  declared  to  be  fufiicient  by 
the  neutral  power  in  her  own  laws,  or  flipulatrd 
by  her  in  treaties  with  other  nations. 


VI. 


The  French  Republic,  convinced  of  the  inconve- 
niences and  immoralities  which  arife  from  the  fyf- 
tem  of  privateering,  will  no  more  grant  commif- 
(ions  for  cruifing,  cr  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
fal,  to  any  private  fiiip. 


VII. 


Solicitous  to  avoid  and  remove  every  occasion  of 
war,  not  only  by  a  fteady  purfuit  of  juftice  to- 
wards every  government  and  people,  but  alfo  by 
adopting  fome  rational  fyflem  of  explanation  of 
real  or  fuppofed  wrongs  which  (he  and  other  inde- 
pendent powers  may  impute  to  each  other  in  their 
various  intercourfe,  the    French    republic  invites 
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them  all  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  difcovery  of 
fome  pacific  mode  of  public  arbitration  ;  in  which 
national  grievances  may  be  difcufTed,  removed,  au 
toned,  compensated  and  finally  fettled,  without 
recurring  to  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft,  as  in  bar- 
barous and  uncivilized  ages.  And  fhe  declares  fo- 
lemnly  to  all  mankind,  with  whom  (he  desires  to 
live  in  peace,  that  (he  will  do  all  in  her  power  to 
inveftigate  the  means  and  arrive  at  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  fuch  a  benificent  inftitution. 
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PROSPECTUS 


O?   A 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTION,  8cc. 


THE  project  for  ere&ing  a  university  at 
the  seat  of  the  federal  government  is  brought  for- 
ward at  a  happy  moment,  and  on  liberal  princi- 
ples. We  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  for  an 
extensive  endowment  from  the  munificence  of  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  from  the  government  itself. 
This  expectation  will  naturally  lead  us  to  enlarge 
our  ideas  on  that  subject,  and  to  give  a  greater 
scope  to  its  practical  operation  than  has  usually 
been  contemplated  in  institutions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. 

Two  distinct  objects,  which,  in  other  countries 
have   been  kept    asunder,  may  and  ought  to  be 
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united  ;  they  are  both  of  great  national  impor- 
tance ;  and  by  being  embraced  in  the  same  Insti- 
tution they  will  aid  each  other  in  their  acquisition. 
These  are  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  asso- 
ciations of  scientific  men,  and  the  dissemination 
of  its  rudiments  by  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  first  has  been  the  business  of  learned  corpo- 
rations, such  as  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and 
the  National  Institute  of  France  ;  the  second  is 
pursued  by  collections  of  instructors,  under  the 
name  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  &c 

The   leading  principle  of   uniting  these    two 
branches  of  improvement  in  one  Institution,  to  be 
extended  upon  a  scale  that  will  render  it  truly  na- 
tional,  requires   some  developement.      We  find 
ourselves  in  possession  of  a  country  so  vast  as  to 
lead  the  mind  to  anticipate  a  scene  of  social  inter- 
course and  interest  unexampled  in  the  experience 
of  mankind.      This   territory  presents  and  will 
present  such  a  variety  of  productions  natural  and 
artificial,  such  a  diversity  of  connexions  abroad, 
and  of  manners,  habits  and  propensities  at  home, 
as  will  create  a  strong  tendency  to  diverge  and  se- 
parate the  views  of  those  who  shall  inhabit  the  dif- 
ferent  regions  within  our  limits. 
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It  is  most  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  preservation  of  their  republican 
principles,  that  this  tendency  to  a  separation  should 
be  overbalanced  by  superior  motives  to  a  harmony 
of  sentiment ;  that  they  may  habitually  feel  that 
community  of  interest  on  which  their  federal  sys* 
tcm  is  founded.  This  desirable  obje6l  is  to  be  at- 
tained, not  only  by  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment in  its  several  departments,  but  by  those 
of  literature,  sciences  and  arts.  The  liberal  sci- 
ences are  in  their  nature  republican  ;  they  delight 
in  reciprocal  communication  ;  they  cherish  frater- 
nal feelings,  and  lead  to  a  freedom  of  intercourse, 
combined  with  the  restraints  of  society,  which 
contribute  together  to  our  improvement. 

To  explore  the  natural  productions  of  our  coun- 
try, give  an  enlightened  direction  to  the  labors  of 
industry,  explain  the  advantages  of  interior  tran- 
quility, of  moderation  and  justice  in  the  pursuits 
of  self  interest,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  an  assimilation  of  civil  regula- 
tions, political  principles  and  modes  of  education, 
must  engage  the  solicitude  of  every  patriotic  citi- 
zen ;  as  he  must  perceive  in  them  the  necessary 
means  of  securing  good  morals  and  every  repub- 
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lican  virtue  ;  a  wholesome  jealousy  of  right  and 
a  clear  understanding  of  duty  ;  without  which, 
no  people  can  be  expecled  to  enjoy  the  one  or  per- 
form  the  other  for  any  number  of  years. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  United 
States,  if  no  foreign  disputes  should  induce  an  ex« 
traordinary  expenditure  of  money,  will  be  out  of 
debt.  From  that  time  forward,  the  greater  part  of 
their  public  revenue  may,  and  probably  will,  be 
applied  to  public  improvements  of  various  kinds  ; 
such  as  facilitating  the  intercourse  through  all 
parts  of  their  dominion  by  roads,  bridges  and  ca- 
nals ;  such  as  making  more  exadt  surveys,  and 
forming  maps  and  charts  of  the  interior  country 
and  of  the  coasts,  bays  and  harbors,  perfecting 
the  system  of  lights,  buoys,  and  other  nautical 
aids  ;  such  as  encouraging  new  branches  of  indus- 
try, so  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public, 
cither  by  offering  premiums  for  discoveries,  or  by 
purchasing  from  their  proprietors  such  inventions 
as  shall  appear  to  be  of  immediate  and  general 
utility,  and  rendering  them  free  to  the  citizens  at 
large ;  such  as  exploring  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  wilderness  of  our  continent,  both  within  and 
without    our  own  jurisdiction,  and  extending  to 
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their  savage  inhabitants,  as  far  as  may  be  practica- 
ble, a  taste  for  civilization,  and  the  means  of  know- 
ing the  comforts  that  men  are  capable  of  yielding 
to  each  other  in  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  industry, 
as  they  are  understood  in  our  stage  of  society. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  government  to  act 
on  these  great  objects  with  intelligence,  economy, 
and  effect,  and  to  aid  its  operations  when  it  shall 
be  ready  to  apply  its  funds  to  that  purpose,  will 
occupy  in  part  the  attention  of  that  branch  of  the 
Institution  composed  of  men  of  scientific  research ; 
whose  labors,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  gratuitous.  It  cannot  be  too  early,  even 
at  this  moment,  to  direct  the  researches  of  science 
to  occupations  of  this  nature.  By  these  means,  at 
the  end  of  the  eleven  years,  the  epoch  at  which 
the  government  may  expect  to  be  free  of  debt,  the 
way  can  be  prepared  to  begin  with  system,  and 
proceed  with  regularity  in  the  various  details  of 
public  improvement ;  a  business  which,  if  the  ru- 
lers of  all  nations  did  but  know  it,  ought  to  be 
considered  among  the  first  of  their  duties,  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  their  appointment. 

The  science  of  political  economy  is  still  in  its 
infancy ;  as  indeed  is  the  whole  science  of  govern* 
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ment,  if  we  regard  it  as  founded  on  principles  ana- 
logous to  the  nature  of  man,  and  designed  to  pro* 
mote  his  happiness.  As  we  believe  our  govern- 
ment to  be  founded  on  these  principles,  we  cannot 
but  perceive  an  immense  field  of  improvement 
opening  before  us ;  a  field  in  which  all  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  moral  sciences  should  lend  their  aid 
and  unite  their  operation,  to  place  human  society 
on  such  a  footing  in  this  great  section  of  the  ha* 
bitable  world,  as  to  secure  it  against  farther  con- 
vulsions from  violence  and  war.  Mankind  have  a 
right  to  expect  this  example  from  us  ;  we  alone  are 
in  a  situation  to  hold  it  up  before  them,  to  com- 
mand their  esteem,  and  perhaps  their  imitation. 
Should  we,  by  a  narrowness  of  views,  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  realising  so  many  benefits,  we  ought 
to  reflect  that  it  never  can  occur  to  us  again  ;  nor 
can  we  foresee  that  it  will  return  to  any  age  or  na- 
tion. We  should  grievously  disappoint  die  expec- 
tations of  all  good  men  in  other  countries,  we 
should  ourselves  regret  our  error  while  we  live ; 
and  if  posterity  did  not  load  us  with  the  reproaches 
we  should  merit,  it  would  be  because  our  conduft 
will  have  kept  them  ignorant  of  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  the  blessings,  of  which  it  had  deprived 
them. 
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It  would  be  superfluous,  In  this  Prospectus,  to 
point  out  the  objects  merely  scientific,  that  will  na- 
turally engage  the  attention  of  this  branch  of  the 
Institution.  We  are  sensible  that  many  of  the 
aciences,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  are  very  little 
advanced ;  some  of  them,  in  which  we  seem  to 
have  made  considerable  progress,  are  yet  so  uncer- 
tain as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  even  their  first 
principles  do  not  remain  to  be  discovered  ;  and  in 
all  of  them,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  as  to  the 
mode  of  familiarising  their  results,  and  applying 
them  to  the  useful  arts  of  life,  the  true  object  of  all 
labor  and  research. 

What  a  range  is  open  in  this  country  for  mine- 
ralogy  and  botany !  How  many  new  arts  are  to 
arise,  and  how  far  the  old  ones  are  to  be  advanced, 
by  the  pursuit  of  these  two  sciences,  it  is  impossi- 
ble even  to  imagine.  Chemistry  is  making  a  rapid 
and  useful  progress,  though  we  still  dispute  about 
its  elements.  Our  knowledge  of  anatomy  has  laid 
a  necessary  and  sure  foundation  for  surgery  and 
medicine  ;  surgery  indeed  is  making  great  profi- 
ciency ;  but,  after  three  thousand  years  of  record- 
ed experience,  how  little  do  we  know  of  medicine  I 
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Mechanics  and  hydraulics  are  progressing  fast, 
and  wonderful  are  the  facilities  and  comforts  we 
draw  from  them  ;  but  while  it  continues  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  use  of  animal  force  to  move  heavy 
bodies  in  any  direction  by  land  or  water,  we  have 
a  right  to  anticipate  new  discoveries.  Could  the 
genius  of  a  Bacon  place  itself  on  the  high  ground 
of  all  the  sciences  in  their  present  state  of  advance- 
ment, and  marshal  them  before  him  in  so  great  a 
country  as  this,  and  under  a  government  like 
ours,  he  would  point  out  their  objects,  foretell 
their  successes,  and  move  them  on  their  march,  in 
a  manner  that  should  animate  their  votaries  and 
greatly  accelerate  their  progress. 

The  mathematics,  considered  as  a  science,  may 
probably  be  susceptible  of  higher  powers  than  it 
has  yet  attained ;  considered  as  the  handmaid  of  all 
the  sciences  and  all  the  arts,  it  doubtless  remains 
to  be  simplified.     Some  new  processes,  and  per- 
haps new  modes  of  expressing  quantities  and  num- 
bers, may  yet  be  discovered,  to  assist  the  mind  in 
climbing  the  difficult  steps  that  lead  to  an  elevation 
so  much  above  our  crude  conceptions  ;  an  eleva- 
tion  that  subjects  the  material  universe,  with  all 
its  abstractions  of  space  and  time,  to  our  inspec- 
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tion  ;  and  opens,  from  their  combinations,  so  many 
useful  and  satisfying  truths. 

Researches  in  literature,  to  which  may  be  united 
those  in  morals,    government  and  laws,  are  so 
vague  in  their  nature,  and  have  been  so  little  me- 
thodised,  as  scarcely  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
sciences.     No  man  has  denied  the  importance  of 
these  pursuits ;  though  the  English  nation,  from 
whom  we    have  borrowed  so  many  useful  things, 
has  not  thought  proper  to  give  them  that  consis- 
tency and  standing  among  the  objects  of  laudable 
ambition,  to  which  they  are  entitled.     Men  the 
most  eminent  in  these  studies  have  not  been  mem- 
bers of  their  learned  associations,     Locke,  Berke- 
ly,    Pope,    Hume,    Robertson,    Gibbon,    Adam 
Smith,  and  Blackstone,  were  never  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Society.     This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  government ;  though  the  govern- 
ment itself  exerts  no  influence  in  these  elections. 
The  science  of  morals  connects  itself  so  intimately 
with  the  principles  of  political  institutions,  that 
where  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  keep  the  latter  out 
of  sight,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  former  should 
meet  no  encouragement. 
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This  policy  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Institute.  That  learned  and 
respectable  body  \yas  incorporated  by  the  national 
convention  in  the  year  1795,  and  took  place  of  all 
the  old  academies,  which  had  been  previously 
abolished.  It  was  composed  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  to  be  pursued  by  its  mem- 
bers.  The  first  was  the  class  for  the  physical  sci- 
ences, the  second  was  the  class  for  the  moral  and 
political  sciences,  the  third  was  for  the  fine  arts. 
Thus  it  went  on  and  made  great  progress  in  its  se- 
veral branches,  till  the  year  1803,  when  Bona- 
parte's government  assumed  that  character  which 

rendered  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  political  science 
inconvenient  to  him.  He  then  new  modelled  the 
Institute,  and  abolished  that  class.  But  lest  his 
real  object  should  be  perceived,  and  he  be  accused 
of  narrowing  the  compass  of  research,  he  created 
two  new  classes  in  the  room  of  this  ;  one  for  an- 
cient literature,  and  one  for  the  French  language. 
On  the  same  occasion  an  order  was  issued  to  all 
the  colleges  and  great  schools  in  France,  suppres- 
sing the  professorships  of  moral  and  political  phi- 
losophy. 

But  in  our  country,  and  at  this  early  epoch  in 
the  course  of  republican  experiment,  no  subjects 
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of  research  can  be  more  important  than  those  em- 
braced by  these  branches  of  science.     Our  rcpre* 
tentative  system  is  new  in  practice,  though  some 
theories  of  that  sort  have  been  framed  by  specula- 
tive writers ;  and   partial  trials  have  been  made  in 
the  British  dominions.     But  our  federal  systems 
combined  with   democraticai  representation,  is  a 
magnificent  stranger  upon  earth ;  a  new  world  of 
experiment,  bursting  with  incalculable  omens  on 
the  view  of  mankind.     It  was  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances which  no  man  could  foresee,  and  no 
writer  pretended  to  contemplate.     It  presented  it- 
self to  us  from  the  necessity  of  the  situation  we 
were  in  ;  dreaded  at  first  as  an  evil  by  many  good 
men  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  by  our  friends 
in  Europe ;  and  it  is  at  this  day  far  from  being  un- 
derstood, or  properly  appreciated,  by  the  genera- 
lity of  those  who  admire  it.     Our  practice  upon 
it,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  and  the  vast  regions  of 
our  continent  that  present  themselves  to  its  em- 
brace,   must  convince  the  world  that  it  is  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  mechanism  of  go- 
vernment that  has  ever  been  discovered,  the  most 
consoling  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  humanity  and 
peace. 
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Men  who  have  grown  old  in  the  intrigues  of  ca- 
binets, and  those  who,  in  the  phrenzy  of  youthful 
ambition,  present  themselves  on  the  threatre  of 
politics,  at  the  head  of  armies,  which  they  cannot 
live  without,  are  telling  us  that  "  no  new  principle 
of  government  has  been  discovered  for  these  two 
thousand  years  ;"*  and  that  ail  proposals  to  ame- 
liorate the  system  are  vain  abstractions,  unworthy 
of  sound  philosophy.  They  may  tell  us  too  that 
no  new  principle  in  mechanics  has  been  discovered 
since  we  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lever ;  no 
new  principle  in  war,  since  we  first  found  that  a 
man  would  cease  to  fight  the  moment  he  was  killed. 
Yet  we  see  in  the  two  latter  cases  that  new  combU 
nations  of  principle  have  been  discovered ;  they 
are  daily  now  discovered  and  carried  into  practice, 
la  these  there  are  no  books  written  to  inform  us 
we  can  go  no  farther  ;  no  imperial  decrees  to  ar- 
rest our  progress.  Why  then  should  this  be  the 
case  in  those  combinations  of  the  moral  sense  of 
man,  which  compose  the  science  of  govern- 
ment ? 


*  This  is  asserted  in  a  book  written  to  support  the  present 
I'ovcrnmtnt  in  France*    J  forget  the  title. 
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But  whether  we  consider  the  principles  them* 
selves  as  new,  or  the  combinations  only  as  newf 
the  fa£t  with  respect  to  our  government  is  this  : 
although  the  principle  has  long  since  been  known 
that  the  powers  necessarily  exercised  in  regulating 
a  great  community,  originate  in  the  people  at  large, 
and  that  these  powers  cannot  conveniently  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  people  at  large ;  yet  it  was  not  dis- 
covered how  these  powers  could  be  conveniently 
exercised  by  a  few  delegates,  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  constantly   kept  within  the  reach  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large ,  so  as  to  be  controlled  by  them  with- 
out a  convulsion.     But  a  mode  of  doing  this  has 
been  discovered  in  latter  years,  and  is  now  for  the 
first  time  carried  into  practice  in  our  country ;  I 
do  not  say  in  the  utmost   perfection  of  which  the 
principle  is  capable  ;  yet  in  a  manner  which  great- 
ly contributes,  with  our  other  advantages,  to  ren- 
der us  the  happiest  people  on  earth.     Again  :  al- 
though the   principle  has  long  since  been  known, 
that  good  laws  faithfully  executed  within  a  state, 
would  protect  the  industry  of  men,  and  preserve 
interior  tranquility  ;  yet  no  method  was  discovered 
which  would  effectually  preserve  exterior  tranqui- 
lity between  state  and  state.     Treaties  were  madef 
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oaths  were  exacted,  the  name  of  God  was  invok- 
ed, forts,  garrisons,  and  armies,  were  establish- 
ed on  their  respective  frontiers ;  all  with  the  sin. 

cere  desire,  no  doubt,  of  preserving  peace.     The 
whole  of  these  precautions  have  been  constantly 
found  ineffectual.     But  we  at  last,  and  almost  by 
accident,  have  discovered  a  mode  of  preserving 
peace  among  states,  without  any  of  the  old  precau- 
tions ;  which  were  always  found  extremely  expen- 
sive, destructive  to  liberty,  and  incapable  of  se- 
curing their  object.     We  have  found  that  states 
have  some  interests  that  are  common  and  mutual 
among  themselves  ;  that,  so  far  as  these  interests 
go,  the  states  should  not  be  independent ;  that, 
without  losing  any  thing  of  their  dignity,  but  ra- 
ther increasing  it,  they  can  bind  themselves  toge- 
ther by  a  federal  government,  composed  of  their 
own  delegates,  frequently  and  freely  elected,    to 
whom  they  can  confide   these  common  interests  ; 
and  that  by  giving  up  to  these  delegates  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  acts  of  sovereignty,  and  retaining 
the  rest  to  themselves,  each   state  puts  it  out  of 
its  own  power  to  withdraw  from  the  confederation, 
and  out  of  the  power  of  the  general  government 
to  deprive  them  of  the  rights  they  have  retained. 
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If  these  are  not  new  principles  of  government, 
they  are  at  least  new  combinations  of  principles, 
which  require  to  be  developed,  studied  and  under- 
stood better  than  they  have  been,  even  by  our. 
selves ;  but  especially  by  the  rising  generation, 
and  by  all  foreign  observers  who  shall  study  our  in- 
stitutions. Foreigners  will  thus  give  us  credit  for 
what  we  have  done,  point  out  to  our  attention  what 
we  have  omitted  to  do,  and  perhaps  aid  us  with 
their  lights,  in  bringing  towards  perfection  a 
system,  which  may  be  destined  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  moral  and  political  research 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  the  National  Institution,  the  highest 
theme  of  literary  emulation,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  the  constant  stimulus  to  excite  the  ambi- 
tion of  youth  in  the  course  of  education. 

What  are  called  the  fine  arts,  in  distinction  from 
what  are  called  the  useful,  have  been  but  little 
cultivated  in  America.  Indeed,  few  of  them  have 
yet  arrived,  in  modern  times,  to  that  degree  of 
splendor  which  they  had  acquired  among  the  an- 
cients. Here  we  must  examine  an  opinion,  enter- 
tained by  some  persons,  that  the  encouragement  of 
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the  fine  arts  savors  too  much  of  luxury,  and  is 
unfavorable  to  republican  principles.  It  is  true, 
as  is  alleged,  they  have  usually  flourished  most 
under  despotic  governments ;  but  so  have  corn  and 
cattle.  Republican  principles  have  never  been  or-> 
ganised  or  understood,  so  as  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, in  any  country  but  our  own.  It  is  there- 
fore from  theory,  rather  than  example,    that  we 

must  reason  on  this  subjecl.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  fine  arts,  both  in  those  who  culti. 
vate  and  those  who  only  admire  them,  open  and 
expand  the  mind  to  great  ideas.  They  inspire  li- 
beral feelings,  create  a  harmony  of  temper,  favor- 
able to  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  habit  of  moderation 
in  our  social  intercourse.  By  increasing  the  circle 
of  our  pleasures.,  they  moderate  the  intensity  with 
which  pleasures,  not  dependent  on  them,  would 
be  pursued.  In  proportion  as  they  multiply  our 
wants,  they  stimulate  our  industry,  they  diversify 
the  objects  of  our  ambition,  they  furnish  new  mo- 
tives for  a  constant  activity  of  mind  and  body, 
highly  favorable  to  the  health  of  both.  The 
encouragement  of  a  taste  for  elegant  luxuries  dis- 
courages the  relish  for  luxuries  that  are  gross  and 
sensual,  debilitating  to  the  body,  and  demoralis- 
ing to  the  mind.     These  last,  it  must  be  acknow- 
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ledged,  are  prevailing  in  our  country  ;  they  are 
perhaps  the  natural  growth  of  domestic  affluence 
and  civil  liberty.     The  government,  however  mild 
and  paternal,  cannot  check  them  by  any  direct  ap- 
plication of  its  powers,    without    improper  en- 
croachments  on  the  liberty  and  affluence,  that  give 
them  birth.     But  a  taste  for  the  elegant  enjoyments 
which  spring  from  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  ex* 
cites  passions  not  so  irresistible,  but  that  they 
are  easily  kept  within  the  limits,  which  the  means  of 
each  individual  will  prescribe.     It  is  the  friend  of 
morals  and  of  health  j  it  supposes  a  certain  degree 
of  information ;  it  necessitates  liberal  instruction  > 
it  cannot  but  be  favorable  to  republican  manners* 
principles  and  discipline. 

A  taste  for  these  arts  is  peculiarly  desirable  in 
those  parts  of  our  country,  at  the  southward  and 
westward,  where  the  earth  yields  her  rich  produc- 
tions with  little  labor,  and  leaves  to  the  cultivator 
considerable  vacancies  of  time  and  superfluities  of 
wealth,  which  otherwise  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  worse  employed.  The  arts  of  drawing,  paint- 
ing, statuary,  engraving,  music,  poetry,  orna- 
mental architecture,  and  ornamental  gardening, 
would  employ  a  portion  of  the  surplus  time  and 
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money  of  our  citizens ;  and  at  the  same  time  be 
more  likely  to  dispose  their  minds  to  devote  ano- 
ther portion  to  charitable  and  patriotic  purposes, 
than  if  the  first  portion  had  not  been  thus  em- 
ployed. 

In  England  there  is  a  Royal  Academy  for  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  a  Royal  Society  for  the  sci- 
ences ;  though  men  of  merit  in  other  learned  la- 
bors are  not  associated.  In  France  the  two  classes 
of  eminent  men  who  pursue  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  are  united  in  the  National  Institute.  Be- 
sides these,  and  besides  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, there  exists  in  each  of  those  countries  a  vari- 
ety of  institutions  useful  in  their  different  objects, 
and  highly  conducive  to  the  general  mass  of  public 
improvement,  as  well  as  to  private  instruction. 

The  French  government  supports, 

1.  The  School  of  Mines  y  an  extensive  esta- 
blishment ;  where  is  preserved  a  collection  of  spe- 
cimens from  all  the  mines,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
that  are  known  to  exist  in  that  country ;  where, 
with  the  free  use  of  a  laboratory,  lectures  are 
given  gratis  one  day  in  the  week  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  and  where  young  men  receive  what  is 
called  a  mineralogical  education.    At  this  place 
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the  proprietor  of  a  mine,  whether  of  metals, 
coals,  or  other  valuable  fosils,  may  have  them  ex* 
amined  without  expense ;  and  here  he  can  apply  for 
an  able  and  scientific  artist,  recommended  by  the 
professors,  to  be  the  conductor  of  his  works,  as 
well  in  the  engineering  as  the  metallurgical 
branch, 

2.  The  School  of  Soads  and  Bridges  ;  whose 
title  ought  to  extend  likewise  to  canals,  river  na- 
vigation and  hydraulic  architecture  ;  since  it  em- 
braces all  these  objefls.  Here  are  preserved  mo- 
dels and   drawings  of  all  the    great  works,    and 

many  of  the  abortive  attempts,  in  these  branches 
of  business.  It  is  a  curious  and  useful  collection. 
This  establishment  too  maintains  its  professors, 
who  give  lectures  gratis,  and  produce  among  their 
pupils  the  ablest  draftsmen  and  civil  engineers, 
ready  to  be  employed  where  the  public  service  or 
private  enterprise  may  require. 

3.  The  Conservatory  of  Arts;  meaning  the 
useful  arts  and  trades.  This,  in  appearance,  is  a 
vast  Babel  of  materials  ;  consisting  of  tools,  mo- 
dels and  entire  machines,  ancient  and  modern, 
good  and  bad.  For  it  is  often  useful  to  preserve 
for  inspection  a  bad  machine.     The  professor  ex- 
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plains  the  reason  why  it  did  not  answer  the  put- 
pose  ;  and  this  either  prevents  another  person  from 
spending  his  time  and  money  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  impracticable  scheme,  or  it  may  lead  his 
snind  to  some   ingenious  invention  to  remedy  the 

defect  and  make  it  a  useful  object.  Here  is  a  pro- 
fessor for  explaining  the  use  of  the  machines,  and 

for  aiding  the  minister  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  patent  office.  Here  likewise  several  trades 
are  carried  on,  and  persons  are  taught  gratis  the 
use  of  the  tools  by  practice  as  well  as  by  lee* 
tures. 

4.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This 
consists  of  a  botanical  garden,  an  extensive  me- 
nagery,  or  collection  of  wild  animals,  and  large 
cabinets  of  minerals.  To  this  institution  are  at- 
tached several  professorships ;  and  lectures  are 
given  on  every  branch  of  natural  history. 

5.  The  Museum  of  Arts  ;  meaning  the  fine 
arts.  This  is  the  school  for  painting,  statuary, 
music,  &c.  The  great  splendor  of  this  esta- 
blishment consists  chiefly  in  its  vast  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, and  its  awful  synod  of  statues.  TJhese  are 
as  far  beyond  description  as  they  are  above  compa- 
rison.    Since,  to  the  collections  of  the  kings  of 
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France,  the  government  has  added  so  many  of  the 
best  productions  of  Italy,  Flanders  and  Holland, 
there  is  no  other  assemblage  of  the  works  of  art 
where  students  can  be  so  well  accommodated  with 
variety  and  excellence,  to  excite  their  emulation 
and  form  their  taste. 

6.  The  National  Library.  This  collection  is 
likewise  unparalelled  both  for  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  works  it  contains ;  having  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes,  in  print  and  manuscript ; 
besides  all  of  value  that  is  extant  in  maps,  charts, 
engravings  ;  and  a  museum  of  coins,  medals  and 
inscriptions,  ancient  and  modern. 

8.  The  Mint ;  which  is  a  scientific,  as  well  as 
a  laboratorial  establishment ;  where  lectures  arc 
given  in  mineralogy,  metallurgy  and  chemistry. 

9.  The  Military  School^  where  field  engineering, 
fortification,  gunnery,  attack  and  defence  of  places, 
and  the  branches  of  mathematics,  necessary  to 
these  sciences,  are  taught  by  experienced  mas- 
ters. 

10.  The  Prytaneum ;  which  is  an  excellent 
school  of  general  science,  more  especially  military 
and  nautical ;  but  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  what 
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are  called  enfans  de  lapatrie,  children  of  the  coun- 
try, or  boys  adopted  by  the  government,  and 
educated  at  the  public  expense.  They  are  gene- 
rally those  whose  fathers  have  died  in  the  public 
service.  But  this  distinction  is  often  conferred  on 
others,  through  particular  favor.  The  school  is 
supplied  with  able  instructors ;  and  the  pupils 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  taught  to  consider 
themselves  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  as  is  indicated  both  by  their  own  appella- 
tion and  that  of  their  seminary. 

11.  The  College  of  France  retains  all  its  anci- 
ent advantages,  and  has  been  improved  by  the  re- 
volution. 

12.  The  School  of  Medicine^  united  with  anato- 
my and  surgery,  is  in  able  hands,  and  well  con- 
ducted. 

13.  The  Veterinary  School;  where  practical  and 
scientific  lessons  are  given  on  the  constitution  and 
diseases  of  animals. 

14.  The  Observatory  is  an  appellation  still  re- 
tained by  an  eminent  school  of  astronomy ;  though 
its  importance  has  grown  far  beyond  what  is  indi- 
cated by  its  name.     It  publishes  the  annual  work 
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called  la  connaissance  des  terns  ;  a  work  not  only 
of  national,  but  of  universal  utility  for  navigators 
and  astronomers. 

15.  Another  institution,  whose  functions  have 
outgrown  its  name,  is  the  Bureau  of  Longitude. 
It  not  only  offers  premiums  for  discoveries,  tending 
to  the  great  object  of  finding  an  easy  method  of 
ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  judges  of 
their  merit ;  but  it  is  the  encourager  ana  depositary 
of  all  nautical  and  geographical  discoveries  ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  school  of  astronomy  and 
that  of  natural  history,  it  directs  and  superintends 
such  Voyages  of  discovery  as  the  government 
chooses  to  undertake. 

16.  The  last  public  establishment  for  liberal  in- 
struction,  that  I  shall  mention  in  the  capital,  though 
not  the  only  remaining  one  that  might  be  named, 
is  the  Polytechnic  School.  This,  for  the  variety  of 
sciences  taught,  the  degree  of  previous  attain- 
ment necessary  for  admission,  the  eminent  talents 
of  the  professors,  and  the  high  state  of  erudition 
to  which  the  pupils  are  carried)  is  doubtless  the 
first  institution  in  the  world. 
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The  Prytaneum,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Museum  of  Arts,  the  Conservatory  of  Arts,  and 
the  Veterinary  School,  are  new  institutions,  esta- 
blished during  the  revolution.  The  others  exist- 
ed before ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  much  im- 
proved. There  were  likewise  erected  during  the 
same  period,  a  great  number  of  provincial  colleges. 
The  general  provision  was  to  have  one  in  each 
county,  or  department,  of  which  there  arc  upwards 
of  a  hundred  in  France.  The  provision  likewise 
extended  to  what  are  called  primary  schools,  to  be 
creeled  and  multiplied  in  every  town  and  village. 
This  is  also  executed  in  part,  but  not  completely. 

On  the   whole,  the  business   of  education    in 
France  is  on  a  much  better  footing  at  present  than 
it  ever  was  before  the   revolution.     The  clamor 
that  was  raised  by  the  emigrants  against  the  con- 
vention,  reproaching  them  with  having  destroyed 
education,  were  unfounded  ;  and,  we  may  almost 
say,  the  reverse  of  truth.     Their  plans  on  this 
subject  were  great,  and  in  general  good  ;  much 
good  indeed  has  grown  out  of  them  ;  though  they 
have  not  been  pursued  by  the  government  during 
its  subsequent  changes,  in  the  manner  contempla- 
ted by  the  projedors. 
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Besides  the  public  foundations,  established  and 
partly  supported  by  the  government,  there  is  a  va- 
riety  of  private  associations  for  collecting  and  dif- 
fusing information ;  such  as  agricultural  societies, 
a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures ;  and  another  which,  though  neither  sci- 
entific nor  literary,  is  a  great  encourager  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  charitable  fund  for  giving  relief  to  in- 
digent authors,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  Lyceum  of  Arts,  as  a  private  society,  me- 
rits  a  distinguished  place  in  this  hasty  review  of 
the  liberal  establishments  in  Paris.     This  founda- 
tion belongs   to  a  number  of  proprietors,    who 
draw  no  other  advantage  from  it  than  the  right  of 
attending  the  lectures,  and  of  using  the  laboratory, 
reading  rooms,  library  and  philosophical  appara- 
tus.    It  employs  able  professors  in  all  the  sciences, 
in  technology,  in  literature,  and  in  several  mo- 
dern languages.      It  admits  annual  subscribers, 
who  enjoy  these  advantages  during  the  year  ;  and 
it  is  particularly  useful  to  strangers  and  to  young 
men  from  the  provinces,  who  might  otherwise  em- 
ploy their  leisure  hours  in  less  profitable  amuse- 
ments. 
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If,  in  speaking  of  the   state  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  England,  we  are  less  particular    than  in 
those  of  her  neighbors,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
respect    for  her  institutions  ;  but  because  most  of 
them  are  better  known  in  this  country,  and  some 
of  them  similar  to  those  we  have  described.     Her 
universities  and  colleges,  her  numerous  agricultu- 
ral societies,  her  society  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
her  royal  society,  royal  academy,  royal  observa* 
tory,  British  museum,  marine  and  military  acade- 
mies,  her  society  for  exploring  the   interior  of 
Africa,  her  missionary   society,  and  her  board  of 
longitude,  are  probably  familiar  to  most  of  the  rea- 
ders of  this   Prospectus.     We  shall  particularise 
only  two  or  three  others  ;  which,  being  of  recent 
date,  are  probably  less  known. 

The  Literary  Fund,  fbr  the  relief  of  indigent 
authors  and  their  families,  is  an  institution  of  ex- 
tensive and  increasing  beneficence.  It  is  not 
merely  a  charitable,  but  a  patriotic  endowment ; 

and  its  influence  must  extend  to  other  nations,  and 
to  posterity.  For  an  author  of  merit  belongs  to 
the  world  at  large ;  his  genius  is  not  the  property 
of  one  age  or  nation,  but  the  general  heritage  of 
all.    When  a  fund  like  this  is  administered  by  men 
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of  discernment  and  fidelity,  worthy  of  their  trust, 
as  the  one  in  question  certainly  is,  lending  its  aid 
to  all  proper  objects,  without  regard  to  party  or 
system,  whether  in  politics,  science  or  religion,  it 
gives  independence  to  literary  pursuits.  Men  who 
are  fostered  by  it,  or  feel  a  confidence  that  they 

may,  in  case  of  need,  partake  of  its  munificence, 
become  bold  in  the  developement  of  useful  truths ; 
they  are  not  discouraged  by  the  dread  of  opposing 
the  opinions  of  vulgar  minds,  whether  among 
members  of  the  government,  or  powerful  indivi- 
duals. 

This  generous  and  energetic  establishment  owes 
its  foundation  to  David  Williams  ;  whose  lumi- 
nous writings,  as  well  as  other  labors,  in  favor  of 
liberty  and  morals,  are  well  known  in  this  country. 
It  was  a  new  attempt  to  utilise  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  the  efforts  of  timid  merit.  It  was  not  till  af- 
ter many  years  of  exertion  by  its  patriotic  foun- 
der, that  the  institution  assumed  a  vigorous  exis- 
tence, became  rich  by  the  donations  of  the  opiL. 
lent,  and  popular  from  the  patronage  of  the  first 
names  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  from  this  fund 
that  the  one  of  a  similar  nature  in  Paris  was  co- 
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pied  ;  but  the  latter  is  hitherto  far  inferior  to  the 
former,  both  in  its  endowments  and  its  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Royal  Institution  and  the 
London  Institution  have  been  copied  from  the 
Lyceum  in  Paris.  But  in  these  instances  the  co- 
pies have  already  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the 
original. 

We  have  traced  this  rapid  sketch  of  what  is  do- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  liberal  knowledge  and 
public  improvements  in  other  countries,  for  the 
sake  of  grouping  the  whole  in  one  general  view  ; 
that  we  may  compare  their  establishments  with 
our  situation,  our  wants,  our  means,  and  our 
prospecls ;  reject  what  is  unsuitable  to  us,  adopt 
such  as  would  be  useful,  and  organise  them  as 
shall  be  advantageous  in  our  National  Institution. 

It  is  proposed,  as  already  observed,  that  this 
institution  should  combine  the  two  great  objects, 
research  and  Instruction.  It  is  expecled  from 
every  member  that  he  will  employ  his  talents  gra- 
tuitously in  contributing  to  the  Jlrst  of  these  ob- 
jects. The  second  will  be  the  special  occupation 
of  a  branch  of  the  Institution,  to  be  stiled  the 
Professorate.     And,  as  it  is  expected  from  the 
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members  of  this  branch,  that  they  devote  their 
time  as  well  as  talents  to  the  labor  of  instruction, 
they  will  receive  a  suitable  compensation,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  members  of  the  National  Institution  shall 
be  elected  from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  emi- 
nent in  any  of  the  liberal  sciences,  whether  physi* 
cal,  moral,  political  or  economical ;  in  literature, 
arts,  agriculture  ;  in  mechanical,  nautical  or  geo- 
graphical discoveries.     The  number  of  members 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  decuple  of  the  number 
of  states,  composing  the  confederation  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.     But  in  addition  to  these,  k  may  elect 
honorary  members  abroad,  not  exceeding  in  num- 
ber one  half  of  that  of  its  members.     And  it  may 
likewise  elect  corresponding  members  within  the 
United  States,  or  elsewhere,  not  exceeding  the 
last  mentioned  proportion. 

The  members  of  the  Institution  may  divide 
themselves  into  several  sections,  for  their  more 
convenient  deliberations  on  the  objects  of  their  se- 
veral pursuits,  not  exceeding  five  sections*  Each 
section  shall  keep  a  register  of  its  proceedings. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  section  to  nominate  can- 
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dldates  for  members  of  the  Institution,  suitable 
for  such  section.  Which  nomination,  if  there  be 
vacancies,  shall  entitle  such  candidates  to  be  bal- 
lotted  for  at  the  general  meetings. 

There  shall  be  a  Chancellor  of  the  National  In- 
stitution ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  its 
general  concerns.  He  shall,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  In- 
stitution. He  shall  preside  in  its  general  meet- 
ings; direct  the  order  of  its  deliberations,  and 
sign  the  diplomas  of  its  members.  He  shall  be 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence  of  their  appropriations,  order  the  payment 
of  monies,  and  otherwise  carry  into  execution 
their  ordinances  and  resolutions.  He  shall  be  di- 
rector of  the  Professorate  ;  order  the  courses  of 
lectures  and  other  modes  of  instruction,  and  ob- 
jects of  study ;  confer  degrees  in  the  central  uni- 
versity ;  appoint  examiners,  either  at  the  district 
colleges,  or  at  the  central  university,  for  the  ad* 
mission  of  students  into  the  latter ;  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Professorate,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  sus- 
pend from  office  a  professor,  until  the  time  of  such 
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meeting.  He  shall  instruct,  and  direct  in  their 
mission,  such  travelling  professors  as  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  employ,  for  the  obje£ts  of  science* 
in  our  own  country  or  abroad. 

The   board  of  trustees   shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members ;  they   shall  be  first  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  hold  their  office 
during    the   pleasure   of    the  Institution*      They 
shall  give  bonds  with  surety  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  their  trust.     They  and  the  chancellor  are 
of  course  members  of  the  Institution.     As  soon  as 
convenient  after  their  appointment,  they  are  to  as- 
semble  at  the  seat  of  government,  elect  by  ballot 
fifteen  additional  members  of  the  Institution,  ap- 
point three  professors,  and  transact  such  other  bu- 
siness as  they  may  think  proper.     But  no  more 
than  the  second  fifteen  members  of  the  Institution 
shall  be  elected,  until  the  last  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember next.     On  which  day  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Institution  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  members  then  present  may  pro- 
ceed to  elect  fifteen  additional  members.     Two 
months  after  which,  another  election  of   fifteen 
members  may  take  place ;  but  no   more  till  the 
November  then  next.    Thus  they  may  proceed  to 
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hold  two  elections  in  each  year,  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers each,  if  they  think  proper,  till  the  whole 
number  allowed  by  law  shall  be  elected.  The  In- 
stitution will  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and  those  in 
the  board  of  trustees,  appoint  its  treasurer  and  se- 
cretaries ;  and,  on  all  occasions  after  the  first,  elect 

the  chancellor. 

The  chancellor  and  board  of  trustees  shall  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tion, whether  in  lands  or  moveables;  they  shall 
organise  the  Professorate,  appoint  the  professors, 
and  other  masters  and  teachers  ;  assign  them  their 
compensations,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure. 
They  shall  establish  a  central  university  at  or  near 
the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  and  such  other 
universities,  colleges  and  schools  of  education,  as 
the  funds  of  the  Institution  will  enable  them  to  do, 
whether  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  make  the  neces- 
sary regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  same.  They  may  likewise  establish  print- 
ing presses  for  the  use  of  the  Institution,  labora- 
tories, libraries  and  apparatus  for  the  sciences  and 
the  arts ;  and  gardens  for  botany  and  agricultural 
experiments. 
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Thus  organised,  and  with  proper  endowments, 
the  National  Institution  will  be  able  to  expand  it- 
self to  a  large  breadth  of  public   utility.     It  will, 
by  its  correspondence,  its  various  establishments, 
its  premiums,  its  gratuities,  and  other  encourage- 
ments,  excite  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  duties 
of  education  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
By  printing  school   books   in  the  vast  quantities 
that  are  wanted,  and  selling  them  at  prime  cost,  it 
will  furnish  them  at  one  third  of  the  price  usually 
demanded  ;  and  by  an  able  selection  or  composi- 
tion of  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  it 
will  give  a  uniformity  to  the  moral  sentiment,  a  re- 
publican energy  to  the  character,  a  liberal  cast  to 
the  mind  and  manners,  of  the  rising  and  following 
generations.     None  will  deny  that  these  things  are 
peculiarly  essential  to  the  people  of  this  country  ; 
for  the  preservation  of  their  republican  principles, 
and  especially  of  their  federal  system. 

Add  to  this  the  advantages  that  the  government 
will  draw,  in  its  projected  plans  of  public  im- 
provement, from  this  facility  of  concentrating  the 
rays  of  science  upon  the  most  useful  objects ;  from 
directing  the  researches  of  so  many  of  the  ablest 
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men  in  the  country,  to  the  best  modes  of  increa- 
sing its  productions  and  its  happiness  ;  from  hav- 
ing a  greater  choice  of  young  and  well  taught  en- 
gineers, civil  and  military  ;  as  well  as  mechanici- 
ans, architects,  geologists ;  and  men  versed  in  the 
mathematical  sciences  and  political  economy. 

Attached  to  the  university  in  Washington,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the   Institution,  might  be 
the  best  position  for  the  military  academy,  now  at 
West  Point ;  as  likewise   for  the  naval  academy, 
and  for  the  mint  of  the  United   States.     The  pa- 
tent office  is  now  an  embarrassing  appendage  to  the 
department  of  state.     It  might  occupy  very  use- 
fully one  of  the  professors  of  this  university.  The 
machines  and  models  belonging  to  it  would  be  use- 
ful ornaments  in  a  lecture  room,  where  mechanics 
hydraulics,  and  other  branches  of  natural  philoso- 
phy are  taught.     Such  professor  might  be  the  pro- 
per person  to  examine  the  applications  for  patents,, 
and  report  upon  their  merits  ;  the  chancellor  might 
grant  the  patents.     It  might  likewise  be  advanta- 
geous, that  the   trustees,  when   the  state  of  their 
funds  will  permit,  should  purchase  from  their  pro- 
prietors such  inventions  as>  in  their  opinion,  might 
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be  of  immediate  and  general  use ;  and  perhaps  the 
chancellor  might  be  authorised  to  refuse  patents  for 
impracticable  things,  and  expose  to  public  view 
such  impostors  as  sometimes  apply  for  them,  with 
the  intention  of  imposing  upon  the  credulous,  by* 
selling  their  fallacious  privileges  either  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

The  geographical  and  mineralogical  archieves 
of  the  nation  might  be  better  placed  in  this  uni- 
versity, than  elsewhere.  Being  confided  to  pro- 
fessors, they  might  draw  advantages  from  them 
in  the  course  of  their  instructions.  Thus  the  In- 
stitution might  become  a  general  depositary  of  the 
results  of  scientific  research  ;  of  experiments  in 
arts,  manufactures  and  husbandry ;  and  of  disco- 
veries by  voyages  and  travels.  In  short,  no  rudi- 
ment of  knowledge  should  be  below  its  attention, 
no  height  of  improvement  above  its  ambition,  no 
corner  of  our  empire  beyond  its  vigilant  activity  for 
collecting  and  difFusing  information. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  legislature,  as  well  as  our 
opulent  citizens,  will  assist  in  making  a  liberal 

endowment  for  so  great  an  objeel,  and  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  admit ;  as  too  much  time  has 
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already  been  lost,  since  the  government  has  taken 
its  definitive  stand,  in  so  advantageous  a  position, 
for  the  devclopement  of  this  part  of  our  national 
resources. 
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Such  is  the  outline  of  a  system  of  Public 
Instruction,  that  would  seem  to  promise  the  great- 
est benefits.  And,  although  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  doubtless  too  extensive  to  be 
carried  into  immediate  practice  in  all  its  parts  ; 
yet  there  are  strong  reasons  to  wish  that  its  gene, 
ral  basis  may  be  preserved  entire,  in  the  law  for 
incorporating  the  Institution ;  and  that  such  law 
may  be  enacted  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. Believing  that  no  possible  disadvantage 
could  arise  from  adopting  both  of  these  proposi- 
tions, we  will  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  advantages 
by  a  few  additional  observations. 

1.  As  we  must  solicit  donations  from  individual 
citizens,  and  depend  principally  on  them  for  its  en- 
dowment, we  ought  to  have  a  basis  on  which  they 
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can  repose  their  confidence.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  a  board  of  trustees,  standing  on  the  ground 
of  a  corporation  ;  whose  obje£r  is  clearly  defined  ; 
and  which  is  composed  of  men  of  known  charac- 
ter and  responsibility,  anxious  themselves  to  pro- 
mote the  object,  and  pledged  in  honor  and  reputa- 
tion for  its  ultimate  success. 

2.  The  present  appears  to  be  a  more  favorable 
moment  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  and  es- 
pecially for  obtaining  donations,  than  can  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  hereafter.  A  general  opinion  now 
prevails,  that  education  has  been  too  much  and  too 
long  neglected  in  most  parts  of  our  country  ;  and 
this  opinion  is  happily  accompanied  by  a  liberal 
spirit  on  the  subject  ;  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  we  live,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment that  conduces  our  affairs.  It  is  a  patriotic 
spirit,  that  only  requires  to  be  directed  ;  but  if  not 
directed,  may  soon  be  lost.  The  opinions  and 
dispositions  of  men  are  changeable.  The  race  of 
patriarchs  who  framed  our  political  systems,  and 
are  peculiarly  solicitous  to  ensure  their  permanent 
support,  are  passing  off  the  stage  of  public  life. 
Children  are  growing  up,  to  take  the  legacy  we  are 
bequeathing  them,  insensible  of  its  value,  and  ig- 
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norant  of  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  preserved. 
It  will  seem  as  if  we  had  labored  in  vain,  if  we 
leave  our  work  but  half  accomplished.  And  sure- 
ly the  task  of  preserving  liberty,  if  not  as  bold,  is 

at  least  as  difficult,  as  that  of  acquiring  it.     To 
acquire    liberty,   comparatively  speaking,  is   the 
work  of  few ;  to  preserve  it  is  the  sober  and  watch- 
ful business  of  all.     In  the  first  operation,  a  group 
of  well  informed,  enthusiastic,  and   patriotic  lea- 
ders, step  forward    to    the  field   of  danger,  im- 
press  their    own  energy  on  the  multitude  of  fol- 
lowers ;  who  cannot  go  wrong,  because  the  object 
is  palpable,  and  clearly  understood  ;  but  in  the 
second,  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm  is  no  longer 
the  weapon  to  be   used  ;  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  masters ;    they  must   be   instructed    in  their 
work ;  and  they  may  justly  say,  that  when  their 
leaders  taught  them  how  to  gain  their  liberty,  they 
contracted  the  obligation  to  teach  them  how  to 
use  it. 

3.  The  Institution,  though  established  on  the 
broad  foundation  we  here  propose,  will  begin  upon 
a  small  scale  ;  no  larger  than  its  means  will  render 
convenient.  And  the  magnitude  of  the  perspec- 
tive will  not  discourage  its  infant  exertions,  but  ra* 
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ther  increase  them.  Its  expenditures  will  not  be 
greater  in  the  beginning  than  they  would  be  if  it 
were  always  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  compass 
in  which  it  will  move  at  first.  It  will  immediately 
open  a  few  schools  at  Washington,  where  they  are 
much  wanted.  It  may  soon  begin  to  receive  do- 
nations for  this  and  other  objects ;  and  by  its  cor- 
respondence, it  will  be  learning  the  wants  of  the 
different  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  direct- 
ing its  enquiries  how  to  supply  thenu 

4.  It  is  believed  that  several  men  of  science, 
without  any  compensation,  but  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing useful,  may  be  engaged  to  give  courses  of  lec- 
tures during  the  next  winter,  on  some  of  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  ;  such  as  chemistry, 
mathematics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  poli- 
tical economy,  medicine,  and  jurisprudence  :  that 
it  may  no  longer  be  said  of  the  capital  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  that  it  offers  no  attractions  as  a  winter 
residence  to  strangers  or  citizens  ;  no  amuse- 
ments but  such  as  are  monotonous,  and  unim- 
proving ;  nothing  to  variegate  the  scene  and  enlU 
ven  the  labors  of  those  whom  the  confidence  of  their 
country  has  called  to  this  place,  to  manage  her 
great  concerns.    A  few  courses  of  lectures  on  these 
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subje&s,  announced  in  the  public  papers,  to  be 
delivered  next  winter,  would  draw  to  this  place 
many  young  men  from  the  different  states ;  who, 
being  at  a  iosa  for  the  means  of  finishing  their  edu» 
cation,  are  often  driven  to  Europe  for  that  pur* 
pose.  This  would  be  a  beginning  for  the  univer* 
sity,  and  lead  to  its  interior  organisation.  It  would 
help  to  bring  the  Institution  into  notice,  be  the 
means  of  augmenting  its  endowments,  and  enable 
the  trustees  to  devise  measures  for  some  of  their 
buildings. 

5.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  central  In- 
stitution of  this  kind  in  the  United   States  would 
not  only  remove  the  numerous  disadvantages  that 
our  young  men  now  experience,  in  being  obliged 
to  obtain  a  European  education  ;  but  it  would  fe- 
deralise,  as  well  as  republicanise  their  education  at 
home.      Coming  together  from  all  parts  of   the 
union,  at  an  age,  when  impressions  on  the  mind 
are  not  easily  effaced,  the  bent  of  intellect  will  at- 
tain a  similarity  in  all,  diversified  only  by  what 
nature  had  done  before ;  their  moral  characters, 
would  be  cast  in   a  kindred  mould ;  they  would 
form  friendships,  which  their  subsequent  pursuits 
in  life  would  never  destroy*    This  would  greatly 
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tend  to  strengthen  the  political  union  of  the  states, 
a  union  which,  though  founded  on  permanent  in* 
terest,  can  only  be  supported  by  a  permanent  sense 
of  that  interest.  In  addition  to  the  other  advan- 
tages of  study,  we  ought  to  notice  the  great  political 
school  that  will  be  open  to  the  student,  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  ;  the  school  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  federal  courts ;  the  constant  examples  of  en- 
larged ideas,  and  paternal  solicitude  for  the  nati- 
onal welfare,  which  he  will  see  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  executive  government. 

When  the  men,  who  shall  have  finished  their 
education  in  this  central  seat,  shall  return  to  it  in 
maturer  life,  cloathed  with  the  confidence  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, the  scene  will  enliven  the  liberal  impressions 
of  youth,  combined  with  the  cautions  that  expe- 
rience will  have  taught.  They  will  bring  from 
home  the  feelings  and  interests  of  their  own  dis- 
tricts ;  and  they  will  mingle  them  here  with  those 
of  the  nation.  From  such  men  the  Institution 
may  perceive  the  good  it  may  have  done ;  and 
from  them  it  will  learn  what  new  openings  may  be 
found  in  the  different  states,  for  the  extension  of 
its  benefits. 

Washington,  Utb  January,  1806. 
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ORATION. 


Friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

THE  duy  we  now  commemorate  will  never  cease 
to  excite  in  us  the  most  exhilerating  reflections  and  mutual 
gratulations.  Minds  of  sensibility,  accustomed  to  range  over 
the  field  of  contemplation  that  the  birth  of  our  empire  spreads 
before  them,  must  expand  on  this  occasion  to  great  ideas,  and 
invigorate  their  patriotic  sentiments. 

The  thirty  three  years  of  national  existence  which  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  condition,  are  crowded  indeed  with 
instructive  facts,  and  comprise  an  interesting  portion  of  histo- 
ry. But  they  have  only  prepared  this  gigantic  infant  of  a 
nation  to  begin  its  own  development.  They  are  only  the 
prelude  to  the  greater  events  that  seem  to  unfold  themselves 
before  us,  and  call  for  the  highest  wisdom  to  give  them  their 
proper  direction. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  public  speakers, 
called  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  citizens 
on  the  anniversary  of  this  day,  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  those 
memorable  transactions  which  necessitated,  and  those  which 
afterwards  supported,  the  act  of  Independence  that  gives  name 
to  the  present  festival.  Such  were  the  oppressions  of  Britain  and 
our  effectual  resistance  to  those  oppressions.  Transactions 
so  eventful  are  doubtless  worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  re- 
membrance. Arid  as  they  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  they 
should  frequently  be  recalled  to  the  notice  of  our  younger 
brethren,  who  can  know  them  only  from  their  elders.  But 
those  conflicting  scenes  are  now  become  every  where  mat- 
ters of  record.  They  are  detailed  so  copiously  in  our  annals 
and  so  often  by  our  orators,  as  to  render  the  repetition  of  their 
story  at  this  moment,  far  less  important  than  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  other  subjects  growing  out  of  the  intcrsts  of  our 
blessed  country. 

Our  departed  heroes  and  statesmen  have  not  gone  without 
their  fame.  Our  tears  have  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  those 
fallen  in  our  battles,  and  those  who  haye  descended  in  peace 
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to  a  later  tomb.  Our  gratitude  attends  the  precious  few  who 
remain  to  us  of  that  list  of  worthies  ;  the  illustrious  relics  of 
so  many  fields  of  danger,  and  so  many  years  of  labor  ;  who  led 
us  in  all  our  darings,  when  resistance  to  tyrants,  as  well  in  the 
forum  as  in  the  field,  was  deemed  rebellion  and  threatened 
with  death.  Their  whitened  locks  that  still  wave  among  us 
are  titles  to  our  veneration  ;  they  command  and  they  will  ob- 
tain it,  while  the  virtues  they  have  taught  us  to  practice  shall 
continue  to  warm  our  hearts. 

But  our  respect  for  the  memory  and  the  persons  of  all  our 
leaders  will  be  best  evinced  by  the  pious  culture  we  bestow 
on  the  rich  heritage  they  have  secured  and  are  h&nding  over 
to  our  possession.  The  present  race  is  likewise  passing 
away ;  but  the  nation  remains  and  rises  with  its  years. 
While  we,  the  present  race,  are  able  to  call  ourselves  the 
nation,  we  should  be  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  charge 
that  has  devolved  upon  us.  We  have  duties  to  posterity  as 
well  as  to  ourselves.  We  must  gather  up  our  strength  and 
encounter  those  duties.  Yes,  my  friends,  we  are  now  the  na- 
tion. As  such  we  have  arrived  at  that  epoch  when,  instead  of 
looking  back  with  wonder  upon  our  infancy,  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  solicitude  to  a  state  of  adolescence,  with  confidence 
to  a  state  of  manhood.  Though  as  a  nation  we  are  yet  in  the 
morning  of  life*  we  have  already  attained  an  elevation  which 
enables  us  to  discern  our  course  to  its  meridian  splendor;  to 
contemplate  the  height  we  have  to  climb,  and  the  command- 
ing station  we  must  gain,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  destinies  to  which 
we  are  called,  and  perform  the  duties  that  the  cause  of  human 
happiness  requires  at  our  hands. 

To  prepare  the  United  States  to  act  the  distinguished  part 
that  providence  has  assigned  them,  it  is  necessary  to  convince 
them  that  the  means  are  within  their  power.  A  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  means  will  teach  us  how  to  employ  them  in 
the  attainment  of  the  end.  Knowledge  will  lead  to  wisdom; 
and  wisdom  in  no  small  degree  is  requisite  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  so  momentous  and  so  new.  For  our  situation  is  in 
many  respects  not  only  new  to  us,  but  new  also  to  the  world. 

The  form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  the  geographical 
position  we  occupy  as  relative  to  the  most  turbulent  powers  of 
Europe,  whose  political  maxims  are  widely  different  from  ours  ; 
the  vast  extent  of  continent  that  is  or  must  be  comprised  with- 
in our  limits,  containing  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  millions 
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of  acres,  and  susceptible  of  a  population  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  human  beings ;  our  habits  of  industry  and  peace  in- 
stead of  violence  and  war,— all  these  are  circumstances  which 
render  our  situation  as  novel  as  it  is  important.  It  requires  new 
theories  ;  it  has  forced  upon  us  new  and  bold,  and  in  some  cases, 
doubtful  experiments  ;  it  calls  for  deep  reflection  on  the  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  human  actions  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  attain,  a  wise  discrimination  among  the  maxims  of 
wisdom,  or  what  are  such  in  other  times  and  nations,  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  are  applicable  and  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  end  we  have  in  view.  I  would  by  no  means  in- 
sinuate that  we  should  reject  the  councils  of  antiquity  in 
mass  ;  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  modern  experience 
because  it  is  not  our  own.  So  far  as  the  policy  of  other  na- 
tions is  founded  on  the  real  relations  of  social  man,  on  his 
moral  nature  undisguised,  it  may  doubtless  be  worthy  of  imi- 
tation ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  drawn  from  his  moral  nature  dis- 
guised by  habits  materially  different  from  ours,  such  policy  is 
to  he  suspected,  it  is  to  be  scrutinized,  and  brought  to  the  test, 
not  perhaps  of  our  experience,  for  that  may  in  certain  cases  be 
wanting,  but  the  test  of  the  general  principles  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  habits  and  maxims,  that  arise  out  of  them. 

There  has  been  no  nation  either  ancient  or  modern  that 
could  have  presented  human  nature  in  the  same  character  at 
ours  does  and  will  present  it ;  because  there  has  existed  no  na- 
tion whose  government  has  resembled  ours.  A  representative 
democracy  on  a  large  scale,  with  afixt  constitution,  had  never 
before  been  attempted,  and  has  no  where  else  succeeded.  A 
federal  government  on  democratical  principles  is  equally  un- 
precedented, and  exhibits  a  still  greater  innovation  on  all  re- 
ceived ideas  of  statesmen  and  lawgivers.  Nor  has  any  theo- 
rist in  political  science,  any  among  those  powerless  potentates 
of  reason,  the  philosophers  who  have  taught  us  so  many  valua- 
ble things,  ever  framed  a  system  or  conceived  a  combination 
of  principles  producing  such  a  result. 

Circumstances  beyond  our  control  had  thrown  in  our  way 
the  materials  for  this  wonderful  institution-  Our  first  merit 
lay  in  not  rejecting  them.  But  when  our  sages  began  to  dis- 
cern the  use  that  might  be  made  of  materials  then  so  unpro- 
mising, they  discovered  great  talents  and  patriotism  in  com- 
bining them  into  the  system  we  now  find  in  operation.    It  is 
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indeed  a  stupendous  fabric ;  the  greatest  political  phenome- 
non, and  probably  will  be  considered  as  the  greatest  advance- 
ment in  the  science  of  government  that  all  modern  ages  have 
produced. 

This  is  not  the  moment  to  go  into  a  dissertation  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  our  political  constitutions.  The  sub- 
ject being  well  understood  by  so  respectable  a  portion  of  this 
assembly,  and  the  time  allotted  to  this  part  of  the  exercises  of 
the  day  being  necessarily  short,  I  should  hardly  expect  to 
obtain  your  indulgence  if  I  were  even  capable  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  so  great  a  theme.  Otherwise  the  whole  compass  of 
human  affairs  does  not  admit  of  a  more  profitable  inquiry. 
Every  citizen  should  make  it  his  favorite  study,  and  consider 
it   as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  his  children. 

But  nations  are  educated  like  individual  infants.  They 
are  what  they  are  taught  to  be.  They  become  whatever  their 
tutors  desire  and  invite  and  prepare  and  force  them  to  be- 
come. They  may  be  taught  to  reason  correctly  ;  they  may 
be  taught  to  reason  perversely ;  they  may  be  taught  not  to 
reason  at  all.  The  last  is  the  case  of  despotism  ;  the  second, 
where  they  reason  perversely,  is  the  case  of  a  nation  with  an 
unsettled  and  unprincipled  government,  by  whatever  techni- 
cal name  it  may  be  distinguished ;  for  a  democracy  without 
a  constitution,  though  generally  and  justly  called  the  school 
of  disorder  and  perversity,  is  no  more  liable  to  these  calami- 
ties than  a  monarchy  ill  defined  and  without  a  known  pi-inci- 
pie  of  action,  and  where  the  arm  of  power  has  not  that  steady 
tension  which  would  render  it  completely  despotic.  The 
first,  the  case  in  which  they  reason  correctly,  if  it  ever  exist- 
ed or  ever  is  to  exist,  must  be  ours.  Our  nation  must,  it  can, 
its  legislators  ought  to  say  it  s/wlt,  be  taught  to  reason  cor- 
rectly, to  act  justly,  to  pursue  its  own  interest  upon  so  large 
a  scale  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  interest  or  at  least  with  the 
rights  of  other  nations.  For  the  moment  it  should  interfere 
with  theirs,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  pursuing  its 
own. 

What  then  are  the  interests  of  this  nation  which  it  be- 
comes us  as  private  citizens  (without  any  mission  but  the  au- 
tocratical right  of  individuals)  to  recommend  to  the  great  bo- 
dy of  the  American  people  on  this  auspicious  occasion?  The 
most  obvious  and  I  believe  the  most  important  are  compris- 
ed in  two  words ;  and  to  them  I  shall  confine  my  observa- 
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lions :  public  improvements  and  public  instruction.  These  two 
objects,  though  distinct  in  the  organization  which  they  will  re- 
quire, are  so  similar  in  their  effects,  that  most  of  the  argu» 
ments  that  will  apply  to  one,  will  apply  equally  to  both.  They 
are  both  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  principles  of 
government ;  they  are  both  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
system  into  which  those  principles  are  wrought,  the  system, 
we  now  enjoy ;  they  are  each  of  them  essential,  perhaps  in  an 
equal  degree,  to  the  perfecting  of  that  system,  to  our  per- 
ceiving and  preparing  the  ameliorations  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible. I  shall  dwell  exclusively  on  these  two  objects,  not  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  ones  that  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
because  their  importance,  their  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance, seems  to  have  been  less  attended  to  and  probably 
less  understood  than  it  ought  to  have  been  among  the  gene- 
ral concerns  of  the  Union. 

Public  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges  and  canals, 
are  usually  considered  only  in  a  commercial  and  economical 
point  of  light ;  they  ought  likewise  to  be  regarded  in  a  moral 
and  political  light.  Cast  your  eyes  over  the  surface  of  our 
dominion,  with  a  view  to  its  vast  extent;  with  a  view  to  its 
present  and  approaching  state  of  population  ;  with  a  view  to 
the  different  habits,  manners,  languages,  origin,  morals,  max- 
ims of  the  people  ;  with  a  view  to  the  nature  of  those  ties, 
those  political,  artificial  ties,  which  hold  them  together  as  one 
people,  and  which  are  to  be  relied  upon,  to  continue  to  hold 
them  together  as  one  people  when  their  number  shall  rise  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  freemen  possessing  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence that  becomes  their  station.  What  anxiety,  what 
solicitude,  what  painful  apprehensions  must  naturally  crowd 
upon  the  mind  for  the  continuance  of  such  a  government, 
stretching  its  thin  texture  over  such  a  country,  and  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  people  !  The  prospect  is  awful ;  the  object,  if 
attainable,  is  magnificent  beyond  comparison ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  it  and  the  danger  of  losing  it,  are  sufficient 
to  cloud  the  prospect  in  the  eyes  of  many  respectable  citizens, 
and  force  them  to  despair.  Despair  in  this  case,  to  an  ardent 
spirit  devoted  to  the  best  good  of  his  country,  is  a  distressing 
state  indeed.  To  despair  of  preserving  the  federal  union  of 
these  republics,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  without  a 
dismemberment,  is  to  lose  the  highest  hopes  of  human  socie- 
ty, the  greatest  promise  of  bettering  its  condition  that  the  ef- 
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forts  of  all  generations  have  produced.  The  man  of  sensibili- 
ty who  can  contemplate  without  horror  the  dismemberment 
of  this  empire,  has  not  well  considered  its  effects.  And  yet 
I  scarcely  mingle  in  society  for  a  day  without  hearing  it  pre- 
dicted, and  the  prediction  uttered  with  a  levity  bordering  on 
indifference  ;  and  that  too  by  well  disposed  men  of  every  po- 
litical party.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  subject  has  not  been 
examined  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 

I  am  not  yet  so  unhappy  as  to  believe  in  this  prediction. 
But  I  should  be  forced  to  believe  in  it  if  I  did  not  anticipate 
the  use  of  other  means  than  those  we  have  yet  employed  to 
perpetuate  the  union  of  the  States.  They  must  not  be  coercive 
means.  Such  ones  in  most  cases  would  produce  effects  di- 
rectly  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  intended.  Our  policy 
does  not  admit  of  standing  armies  ;  and  if  it  did,  we  could  not 
maintain  them  sufficiently  numerous  to  restrain  great  bodies 
of  freemen  with  arms  in  their  hands,  blinded  by  ignorance, 
heated  by  zeal  and  led  by  factious  chiefs  ;  and  if  we  could 
maintain  them  strong  enough  for  that  purpose,  we  all  know 
they  would  very  soon  overturn  the  government  they  were  in- 
tended to  support. 

With  as  little  prospect  of  success  could  we  rely  upon  le- 
gislative means  ;  that  is,  upon  laws  against  treason  and  misde- 
meanor, or  any  other  chapter  of  the  criminal  code.  Such  laws 
may  sometimes  intimidate  a  chief  of  rebels,  or  a  few  unsup- 
ported traitors.  But  a  whole  geographical  district  of  rebels, 
a  half  a  nation  of  traitors  would  legislate  against  you.  They 
would  throw  your  laws  into  one  scale  and  their  own  into  the 
other,  and  toss  in  their  bayonets  to  turn  the  balance. 

No,  the  means  to  be  relied  upon  to  hold  this  beneficent 
union  together,  must  apply  directly  to  the  interest  and  con- 
venience of  the  people  ;  they  must  at  the  same  time  enable 
them  to  discern  that  interest  and  be  sensible  of  that  conveni- 
ence. The  people  must  become  habituated  to  enjoy  a  visible, 
palpable,  incontestible  good  ;  a  greater  good  than  they  could 
promise  themselves  from  any  change.  They  must  have  infor- 
mation enough  to  perceive  it,  to  reason  upon  it,  to  know  why 
they  enjoy  it,  whence  it  flows,  how  it  was  attained,  how  it  is 
to  be  preserved  and  how  it  may  be  lost.  The  people  of  these 
States  must  be  educated  for  their  station,  as  members  of  the 
great  community.  They  must  receive  a  republican  educa- 
tion j  be  taught  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  freemen  ;  that  is, 
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of  American  freemen  ;  not  the  freemen  that  are  so  by  starts, 
by  frenzy  and  in  mobs;  who  would  fill  the  forum  at  the 
nod  of  Clodius,  or  the  prytaneum  at  that  of  Cleon  ;  nor  the 
freemen  of  one  day  in  seven  years  who  would  rush  together 
for  sale  at  the  hustings  of  Brentford,  and  clamor  and  blud- 
geon for  a  man  whose  principles  and  person  were  to  them, 
alike  unknown  and  unregarded. 

Each  American  freeman  is  an  integral  member  of  the  so- 
vereignty ;  he  is  a  co-estate  of  the  empire,  carrying  on  its  go- 
vernment by  his  delegates.  The  first  right  he  possesses,  af- 
ter that  of  breathing  the  vital  air,  is  the  right  of  being  taught 
the  management  of  the  power  to  which  he  is  born.  It  is  a 
serious  duty  of  the  society  towards  him,  an  unquestionable 
right  of  the  individual  from  the  society. 

In  a  monarchy  the  education  of  the  prince  is  justly  deem- 
ed a  concern  of  the  nation.  It  is  done  at  their  expense;  and 
why  is  it  so?  it  is  because  they  are  deeply  interested  in  his 
being  well  educated ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  administer  the 
government  well,  to  conduct  the  concerns  of  the  nation  wise- 
ly, on  their  own  constitutional  principles.  My  friends,  is  it 
not  even  more  important  that  our  princes,  our  millions  of 
princes,  should  be  educated  for  their  station,  than  the  single 
prince  of  a  monarchy  ?  If  a  single  prince  goes  wrong,  obsti- 
nately and  incurably  wrong,  he  may  be  set  aside  for  another, 
without  overturning  the  state.  But  if  our  sovereigns  in  their 
multitudinous  exercise  of  power  should  become  obstinate  and 
incurable  in  wrong,  you  cannot  set  them  aside.  But  they  will 
set  you  aside  ;  they  will  set  themselves  aside  ;  they  will  crush 
the  state  and  convulse  the  nation.  The  result  is  military  des- 
potism, dismemberment  of  the  great  republic,  and,  after  a 
sufficient  course  of  devastation  by  civil  wars,  the  settlement 
of  a  few  ferocious  monarchies,  prepared  to  act  over  again  the 
same  degrading  scenes  of  mutual  encroachment  and  vindictive 
war,  which  disgrace  modern  Europe  ;  and  from  which  many 
writers  have  told  us,  that  mankind  are  never  to  be  free. 

Our  habits  of  thinking  and  even  of  reasoning,  it  roust  be 
confessed,  are  still  borrowed  from  feudal  principles  and  mo- 
narchical establishments.  As  a  nation  we  are  not  up  to  our 
circumstances.  Our  principles  in  the  abstract,  as  wrought 
into  our  state  and  federal  constitutions,  are  in  general  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise  ;  they  do  honor  to  the  human  intellect. 
But  the  practical  tone  and  tension  of  our  mindu  do  not  well  cor- 
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respond  with  those  principles.  We  are  like  a  person  con- 
versing in  a  foreign  language,  whose  idiom  is  not  yet  familiar 
to  him.  He  thinks  in  his  own  native  language,  and  is  obliged 
to  translate  as  he  talks ;  which  gives  a  stiffness  to  his  discourse 
and  betrays  a  certain  embarrassment  which  nothing  can  re- 
move  but  frequent  exercise  and  long  practice.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  speak  and  reason  relative  to  the  people's  educa- 
tion precisely  like  the  aristocratical  subjects  of  a  European 
monarchy.  Some  say  the  people  have  no  need  of  instruction  ; 
they  already  know  too  much ;  they  cannot  all  be  legislators 
and  judges  and  generals  ;  the  great  mass  must  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, and  they  need  no  other  knowledge  than  what  is  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  Others  will  tell  you  it  is  very  well  for  the 
people  to  get  as  much  education  as  they  can ;  but  it  is  their 
own  concern,  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  every  parent, 
out  of  regard  to  his  offspring  will  give  them  what  he  can,  and 
that  will  be  enough. 

I  will  not  say  how  far  this  manner  of  treating  the  subject 
is  proper  even  in  Europe,  whence  we  borrowed  it.  But  I  will 
say  that  nothing  is  more  preposterous  in  America.  It  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  vital  principles  of  our  constitutions ; 
and  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  destroy  them.  A  universal 
system  of  education  is  so  far  from  being  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  public,  under  our  social  compact,  that  it  is  incon- 
testably  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  government,  one  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  nation,  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  individual,  the  vital  fluid  of  organized  liberty,  the  pre- 
cious aliment  without  which  your  republic  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. 

I  do  not  mean  that  our  legislators  should  turn  peda« 
gogues  ;  or  send  their  commissioners  forth  to  discipline  every 
child  in  this  nation.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  betray  so  much  te- 
merity as  to  speak  of  the  best  mode  of  combining  a  system 
of  public  instruction.  But  I  feel  it  my  duty  on  this  occasion 
to  use  the  freedom  to  which  I  am  accustomed,  and  suggest 
the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  some  system  that  shall  be 
adequate  to  the  object.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  al- 
ready within  the  power  of  our  legislative  bodies,  both  federal 
and  provincial ;  but  if  it  is  not,  the  people  ought  to  place  it 
there,  and  see  that  it  is  exercised.  It  is  certain  that  the  plan, 
if  properly  arranged  and  wisely  conducted,  would  not  be  ex- 
pensive.    And  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  absolute  irresistible  ne~ 
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oessity,  if  we  mean  to  preserve  either  our  representative  prin- 
ciple or  our  federal  union. 

It  is  not  intended  that  every  citizen  should  be  a  judge  or  a 
general  or  a  legislator.  But  every  citizen  is  a  voter;  it  is  es- 
sential to  your  institutions  that  he  should  be  a  voter;  and  if 
he  has  not  the  instruction  necessary  to  enable  him  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  characters  of  men,  to  withstand  the  intrigues 
of  the  wicked  and  to  perceive  what  is  right,  he  immediately 
becomes  a  tool  for  knaves  to  work  with ;  he  becomes  both  an, 
object  and  an  instrument  of  corruption  ;  his  right  of  voting  be- 
comes an  injury  to  himself  and  a  nuisance  to  society.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  people  are  said  to  be  "their  own  worst 
enemies."  Their  freedom  itself  is  found  to  be  an  insupporta- 
ble calamity  ;  and  the  only  consolation  (a  dreary  consolation 
indeed)  is  that  it  cannot  last  long. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  the  United  States  will 
be  out  of  debt,  if  no  extraordinary  call  for  money  to  repel  fo- 
reign aggression  should  intervene.  Our  surplus  revenue  al- 
ready affords  the  means  of  entering  upon  the  system  of  pub- 
lic works,  and  beginning  to  discharge  our  duty  in  this  respect. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  these  works, 
which  is  or  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen,  will  show 
their  feasibility  as  to  the  funds ;  and  it  develops  a  part  of  the 
advantages  with  which  the  system  must  be  attended*  But 
neither  that  distinguished  statesman  nor  any  other  human 
being  could  detail  and  set  forth  all  the  advantages  that  would 
arise  from  such  a  system  carried  to  its  proper  extent.  They 
are  incalculably  great  and  unspeakably  various.  They  would 
bind  the  states  together  in  a  band  of  union  that  every  one 
could  perceive,  that  every  one  must  cherish,  and  nothing 
could  destroy.  This  of  itself  is  an  advantage  so  great,  if  con- 
sidered in  all  its  consequences,  that  it  seems  almost  useless  to 
notice  any  other.  It  would  facilitate  the  means  of  instructing- 
the  people  ;  it  would  teach  them  to  cherish  the  union  as  the 
source  of  their  happiness,  and  to  know  why  it  was  so;  and 
this  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  education  they  require. 
It  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  property  and  the  wealth 
of  individuals,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  augment  the  public 
revenue.  But  what  is  more,  it  would  itself  augment  the  re- 
venue in  a  more  direct  manner  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
public  lands ;  which  would  thus  sell  faster  and  bring  a  higher 
price.    In  this  manner  the  first  monies  laid  out  by  the  go- 
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vernmcnt  on  roads  and  canals  would  be  a  reproductive  pro- 
perty ;  it  would  be  constantly  sending  back  more  money  into 
the  treasury  than  was  taken  from  it  for  this  purpose.  So  that 
all  the  advantages  of  every  kind,  public  and  private,  present 
and  future,  commercial  and  economical,  physical,  moral  and 
political,  would  be  so  much  clear  gain.  There  would  be 
nothing  destroyed  but  errors  and  prejudices,  nothing  remov- 
ed but  the  clangers  that  now  threaten  our  invaluable  institu- 
tions. 

To  do  equal  justice  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  the  sums  to  be  expended  in  each 
year  should  he  distributed  in  the  several  States  according  to 
their  population.  This  is  the  general  understanding  among- 
the  friends  of  the  system  ;  and  the  secretary  has  not  neglect- 
ed to  keep  it  in  view  in  his  luminous  report. 

Our  present  legislators  ought  to  consider  how  much  true 
glory  would  redound  to  them  from  being  the  first  to  arrange 
and  adopt  such  a  system.  How  different  from  the  false  glory 
commonly  acquired  by  the  governments  of  other  countries. 
Louis  XIV  toiled  and  tormented  himself  and  all  Europe 
through  a  long  life  to  acquire  glory.  He  made  unjust  wars, 
obtained  many  victories,  and  suffered  many  defeats.  He  aug- 
mented the  standing  armies  of  France  from  40,000  to  200,000 
men ;  and  thus  obliged  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  aug- 
ment their  means  of  defence  in  that  proportion  ;  means  which 
have  drained  the  public  treasuries  and  oppressed  the  people  of 
Europe  ever  since.  And  what  is  the  glory  that  now  remains 
to  the  name  of  Louis  XIV?  Only  the  canal  of  Languedoc. 
This  indeed  is  a  title  to  true  glory  ;  and  it  is  almost  the  only 
Bubject  on  which  his  name  is  now  mentioned  in  France  but 
with  opprobrium  and  detestation. 

The  government  of  England  expended  one  hundred  and 
thirty  nine  millions  sterling  in  the  war  undertaken  to  subju- 
gate the  American  colonies.  This  sum,  about  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  laid  out  in  the  construction  of  canals  at 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  would  have  made  thirty  thou- 
sand miles  of  canal ;  about  the  same  length  of  way  as  all  the 
present  post  roads  in  the  United  States  and  their  territories ; 
or  a  line  that  would  reach  once  and  a  quarter  round  the  globe 
of  this  earth  on  the  circle  of  the  equator.  Or  if  the  same  sum 
could  be  distributed  in  a  series  of  progressive  improvements, 
a  part  in  canals  and  a  part  in  roads,  bridges  and  school  esta- 
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blishments,  beginning  with  two  millions  a  year,  according  to 
the  proposition  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  increasing 
as  the  surplus  revenue  would  increase,  to  ten  or  fifteen  mil- 
lions a  year,  it  would  make  a  garden  of  the  United  States,  and 
people  it  with  a  race  of  men  worthy  to  enjoy  it ;  a  garden  ex- 
tending over  a  continent;  giving  a  glorious  example  to  man- 
kind of  the  operation  of  the  true  principles  of  society,  the 
principles  recognised  in  your  government.  Many  persons 
now  in  being  might  live  to  see  this  change  effected;  and 
most  of  us  might  live  to  enjoy  it  in  anticipation  by  seeing  it 
begun. 

The  greatest  real  embarrassment  we  labor  under  at  pre- 
sent, arises  from  our  commercial  relations  ;  the  only  point  of 
contact  between  us  and  the  unjust  governments  of  Europe. 
By  their  various  and  violent  aggressions  they  are  constantly 
disturbing  our  repose,  and  causing  us  considerable  expenses. 
In  this  case  what  is  to  be  done?  We  cannot  by  compact  ex- 
pect to  obtain  justice,  nor  the  liberty  of  the  seas  from  those 
governments  ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  their  organisation. 
Shall  we  think  of  overpowering  them  in  their  own  way,  by  a 
navy  stronger  than  theirs;  brutal  force  against  brutal  force, 
like  the  ponderous  powers  of  Europe  among  themselves? 
This  at  present  is  impossible;  and  if  it  were  possible,  or 
whenever  it  should  be  possible,  it  would  be  extremely  impoli- 
tic ;  it  would  be  dangerous,  if  not  totally  destructive,  to  all  our 
plans  of  improvement,  and  even  to  the  government  itself. 

Has  then  a  beneficent  providence,  the  God  of  order  and 
justice,  pointed  out  another  mode  of  defence,  by  which  there- 
sources  of  this  nation  may  be  reserved  for  works  of  peace  and 
the  advancement  of  human  happiness  ?  Has  the  genius  of 
science  and  of  art  raised  up  a  new  Archimedes  to  guide  the  fire 
of  heaven  against  the  fleets  that  may  annoy  us  ?  I  cannot  but 
hope  it  has;  not  by  the  ardent  mirror;  but  by  means  alto- 
gether more  certain,  less  dependent  on  external  circum- 
stances, capable  of  varying  and  accommodating  their  mode  of 
attack  and  defence  to  all  the  variety  of  positions  and  move- 
ments common  to  ships  of  war. 

I  know  not  how  far  I  may  differ  in  opinion  from  those 
among  you  who  may  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject 
to  which  I  now  allude ;  or  whether  any  person  present  has 
really  investigated  it.  But  I  should  not  feel  easy  to  lose  the 
present  occasion  (the  only  one  that  my  retired  life  renders  it 
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probable  I  shall  ever  have  of  addressing  you)  to  express  my 
private  opinion  that  the  means  of  submarine  attack,  invented 
and  proposed  by  one  of  our  citizens,  carries  in  itself  the  even- 
tual destruction  of  naval  tyranny.  I  should  hope  and  believe, 
if  it  were  taken  up  and  adopted  by  our  government,  subjected 
to  a  rigid  and  regular  course  of  experiments,  open  and  public, 
so  that  its  powers  might  be  ascertained  and  its  merits  known 
to  the  world,  it  would  save  this  nation  from  future  foreign 
wars,  and  deliver  it  from  all  apprehension  of  having  its  com- 
mercial pursuits  and  its  peaceful  improvements  ever  after  in- 
terrupted. It  might  rid  the  seas  of  all  the  buccaneers  both 
great  and  small  that  now  infest  them  ;  it  might  free  mankind 
from  the  scourge  of  naval  wars,  one  of  the  greatest  calami- 
ties they  now  suffer,  and  to  which  I  can  sec  no  other  end. 

These  opinions  may  be  thought  hazardous.  But  I  beg  my 
fellow  citizens  to  believe  that  I  have  examined  the  subject,  or 
I  should  not  hazard  them-  Several  of  the  great  arts  that  are 
now  grown  familiar  in  common  life  were  once  thought  vi- 
sionary. This  fact  should  render  us  cautious  of  making  up 
our  judgment  against  an  object  like  this,  in  the  higher  order 
of  mechanical  combinations,  before  we  have  well  considered  it. 
With  this  observation  I  drop  the  subject;  or  rather  I  resign 
it  into  abler  hands  ;  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  power 
as  well  as  inclination  to  pursue  the  best  good  of  our  beloved 
country. 

I  should  not  have  introduced  it  in  this  place  were  it  not 
for  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  means  of  commencing 
and  prosecuting  those  vast  interior  improvements  which  the 
state  of  our  nation  so  imperiously  demands  ;  which  the  heroes 
of  our  revolution,  the  sages  of  our  early  councils,  the  genius 
of  civilization,  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  have  placed 
within  our  power  and  confided  to  our  charge. 


THE  END. 
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Editors  of  Public  Journals,  who  have  published 
Gregoire*s  letter \  are  requested  to  insert  the  following 
reply  as  soon  as  convenient.  It  is  an  act  of  justice  due 
to  him,  and  to  the  c/iaracter  of  their  Journals,  as  well  as 
to  the  Author. 
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LETTER. 


My  Dear  Good  Friend, 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  at  once  compli- 
mentary and  critical  on  the  poem  I  sent  you.  Our 
venerable  friend  archbishop  Carroll  informs  me  that 
he  has  likewise  received  from  you  a  copy  of  the  same 
letter ;  and  he  has  expressed  to  me  in  conversation, 
with  the  same  frankness  that  you  have  done  in  writing, 
his  displeasure  at  the  engraving  which  has  offended 
you. 

While  I  assure  you  that  I  sincerely  mingle  my  re- 
grets with  yours  and  with  his  on  this  subject,  permit 
me,  my  excellent  Gregoire,  to  accompany  them  with  a 
icw  observations  that  I  owe  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
to  my  own  blameless  character.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  ap- 
peal to  yourself,  to  our  intimate  intercourse  of  near 
twenty  years,  when  I  repeat  this  claim  of  character.  It 
cannot  be  denied  me  in  any  country ;  and  your  letter 
itself,  with  all  its  expostulating  severity,  is  a  proof  of 
the  sentiment  in  you  which  justifies  my  appeal. 

The  engraving  in  question  is  gone  forth,  and  unfor- 
tunately cannot  be  recalled.  If  I  bad  less  delicacy  than 
I  really  have  towards  you  and  the  other  catholic  chris- 
tians whom  you  consider  as  insulted  by  the  prostration 
of  their  emblems  which  you  therein  discover,  I  might 
content  myself  with  stating,  what  is  the  fact,  that  this 
engraving  and  the  picture  from  which  it  was  taken 
were  made  in  England  while  I  was  in  America ;  and 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  its  composition  till  it  was  sent 
over  to  me  not  only  engraved,  but  printed  and  prepar- 
ed for  publication.  My  portion  therefore  in  the  crime, 
if  it  is  a  crime,  is  only  the  act  of  what  our  lawyers 
term  an  accomplice  after  the  fact.  But  my  affection- 
ate regard  for  an  offended  brother  will  not  suffer  me  to 
meet  his  complaint  with  so  short  an  answer,    I  must 
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discuss  the  subject,  and  reply  to  the  whole  charge  as 
though  it  were  all  my  own ;  premising,  as  I  have  al- 
ready done,  that  I  am  sorry  there  is  occasion  for  it,  and 
regret  that  the  engraving  was  ever  made. 

How  much  our  religious  opinions  depend  on  the 
place  of  our  birth !  Had  you  and  I  been  born  in  the 
same  place,  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  should  have  been 
of  the  same  religion.  Had  that  place  been  Constanti- 
nople we  must  have  been  musselmen.  But  now  the 
musselmen  call  us  infidels ;  we  pity  their  weakness  and 
call  them  infidels  in  our  turn.  I  was  born  in  a  place 
where  catholic  christians  are  not  known  but  by  report ; 
and  the  discipline  of  our  sect  taught  us  to  consider 
them,  not  indeed  as  infidels,  but  as  a  species  of  idola- 
ters. It  was  believed  by  us,  though  erroneously,  that 
they  worshipped  images.  We  now  find  that  they  em- 
ployed them  only  as  instruments  of  worship,  not  as  the 
object.  But  there  is  no  wonder  that  to  the  vulgar  ap- 
prehension of  our  people  it  should  appear  as  we  were 
taught  to  believe ;  and  that  those  nations  who  bow  the 
knee  before  these  emblems  of  deity,  and  address  their 
prayers  to  them,  should  be  considered  as  really  wor- 
shipping them.  This  idea  was  perhaps  corroborated 
by  their  prayers  being  uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  had  inspired  us  with  an  ab- 
horrence for  images,  and  for  those  who  bow  down  to 
them  and  worship  them  ;  and  hence  arose  our  unhappy 
aversion  to  the  catholics.  We  were  told  that  their 
churches  were  full  of  pictures,  statues  and  other  visible 
representations,  not  only  of  the  blessed  virgin,  of  all 
the  apostles  and  many  of  the  saints,  but  of  every  per- 
son in  the  holy  trinity.  Our  fathers  had  protested 
against  that  great  section  of  the  christian  family  which 
calls  itself  the  mother  church,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  sale  of  indulgences,  against  which  Luther  had 
led  the  revolt,  but  likewise  on  account  of  its  making 
these  pretended  images  of  the  inimageable  God. 

The  sect  of  puritans,  in  which  I  was  born  and  edu- 
cated, and  to  which  I  still  adhere  for  the  same  reason 
that  you  adhere  to  die  catholics,  a  conviction  that  they 
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are  right,  were  the  class  of  reformers,  who  placed  them- 
selves at  the  greatest  remove  from  the  mother  church, 
and  retained  the  least  respect  for  her  emblems  and  the 
other  ceremonials  of  her  worship.  They  could  suffer 
no  bishops,  no  mitres,  crosiers,  crucifixes  or  censers. 
They  made  no  processions,  carried  no  lighted  candles 
through  the  streets  at  noon  day;  neither  did  they  leave 
them  burning  in  their  churches  through  the  night,  when 
no  human  eye  was  there  to  see  them  ,  having  entirely 
lost  sight  of  this  part  of  the  institutions  of  Zoroaster, 
Isis,  and  Ceres.  They  would  not  allow  their  prayers 
to  be  written  in  any  language,  not  even  in  Latin,  though 
they  did  not  understand  it.  But  they  chose  to  utter 
their  supplications  extempore,  like  their  other  discour- 
ses, to  communicate  their  own  ideas,  to  express  their 
wants  and  offer  their  confessions  directly  to  the  invisi- 
ble God ;  through  a  mediator  indeed,  but  without 
holding  him  in  their  hand,  or  having  him  fixed  in  effigy 
on  a  cross  before  their  eyes.  They  had  no  organs  in 
their  churches,  no  instrumental  music  in  their  worship, 
which  they  held  to  be  always  profane. 

These  people  made  use  of  no  cross  but  the  mystical 
one  of  mortifying  their  sins  ;  and  if  they  had  been  cal- 
led upon  to  join  in  a  crusade  to  the  holy  land,  they 
must  have  marched  without  a  standard.  They  would 
have  fought  indeed  with  as  much  bravery  as  saint 
Louis  or  the  lion  Richard ;  but  when  they  had  recon- 
quered the  tomb  of  Christ  they  would  have  trampled 
on  the  cross  with  as  fervent  a  zeal  as  they  would  upon 
the  crescent.  They  were  not  conversant  with  what 
we  call  the  fine  arts ;  they  spoke  to  the  ear,  but  not  to 
the  eye  ;  and  having  no  reverence  for  images  or  em- 
blems, they  despised  those  that  had,  though  they  were 
doubtless  wrong  in  so  doing. 

I  mention  these  things,  my  worthy  friend,  not  with 
the  least  idea  of  levity  or  evasion ;  but  to  prove  to  you 
how  totally  you  have  mistaken  my  meaning  and  my 
motive;  to  show  by  what  chain  of  circumstances, 
mostly  foreign  to  our  own  merits  or  demerits,  our  ha- 
bits  of  opinion,  our  cast  of  character  are  formed ;  to 
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show  how  natural  it  is  that  a  man  of  my  origin  and  edu- 
cation, my  course  of  study  and  the  views  I  must  have 
taken  of  the  morals  of  nations,  their  causes  and  tenden- 
cies, should  attribute  much  of  the  active  errors  that 
afflict  the  human  race  to  the  use  of  emblems,  and  to  the 
fatal  facility  with  which  they  are  mistaken  for  realities  by 
the  great  vulgar  of  mankind ;  how  the  best  of  christians 
of  one  sect  may  consider  the  christian  emblems  of 
another  sect,  as  prejudices  of  a  dangerous  tendency, 
and  honestly  wish  to  see  them  destroyed ;  and  all  this 
without  the  least  hostility  to  their  fundamental  doc- 
trines, or  suspicion  of  giving  offence. 

I  never  supposed  that  those  Hollanders  who,  to  ob- 
tain leave  to  carry  on  commerce  in  Japan,  trampled  on 
the  cross,  as  a  proof  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  nation  with  the  Portuguese  who  had  done  so 
much  mischief  in  that  island,  really  meant  to  renounce 
their  religion  as  christians,  when  they  trod  upon  its 
catholic  emblem.  The  act  might  be  reprehensible,  as 
being  done  for  lucre ;  but  it  must  appear  extremely 
different  in  the  eyes  of  different  sects  of  christians.  To 
a  catholic,  who  identifies  the  cross  with  the  gospel,  our 
only  hope  of  salvation,  it  must  appear  a  horrid  crime ; 
but  to  a  protestant  we  may  easily  conceive  it  might  ap- 
pear of  little  moment,  and  by  no  means  as  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  gospel. 

You  have  now  furnished  in  your  own  person  an  ad- 
ditional example,  and  a  most  striking  one,  of  identify- 
ing the  symbol  with  the  substance.  In  your  letter  to  me, 
you  treat  the  cross  and  the  gospel  as  the  same  thing. 
Had  I  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  force  of  that  habit 
of  combination  among  the  catholics*  especially  in  a 
mind  of  those  accute  perceptions  and  strong  sensibili- 
ties which  I  know  to  belong  to  yours,  I  should  surely 
have  suppressed  the  engraving. 

You  must  perceive  by  this  time,  that  you  have  mis- 
taken my  principles  and  feelings  in  another  point  of 
view.  You  suppose  I  should  be  greatly  offended  "  to 
see  the  symbols  of  liberty,  so  dear  to  me,  trampled  un- 
der foot  before  my  eyes."    Not  at  all  my  friend 
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Leave  to  me  and  my  country  the  great  realities  of  liber. 
tyt  and  I  freely  give  you  up  its  emblems.  There 
was  no  time  in  the  American  revolution,  though  I  was 
then  young  and  enthusiastic,  when  you  might  not  have 
cut  down  every  liberty  pole  and  burnt  all  the  red  caps 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  would  have  looked  on  with 
tranquillity,  perhaps  have  thanked  you  for  your  trouble. 
My  habits  of  feeling  and  reasoning,  already  accounted 
for,  had  accustomed  me  to  regard  these  trappings  ra- 
ther as  detrimental  than  advantageous  to  the  cause  they 
are  meant  to  support.  These  images  we  never  greatly 
multiplied  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  more  liberty 
caps  at  one  sitting  of  the  Jacobin  club  in  Paris,  than 
were  ever  seen  in  all  America. 

You  will  say  perhaps  that  it  is  the  difference  of  na- 
tional  character  which  makes  the  distinction.     This  is 
doubtless  true ;  but  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
difference  in  the  character  of  our  two  nations  ?  Has  not 
the  universal  use  of  emblems  in  one,  and   the  almost 
universal  disuse  of  them  in  the  other,  had  as  great  if 
not  a  greater  effect  than  all  other  causes,  in  producing 
such  difference  ?  I  do  not  say  that  our  national  charao- 
ter  is  better  than  yours ;  far  from  it.     I  speak  frankly, 
I  think  you  undervalue  the  French  character.     I  have 
a  high  esteem  for  that  nation.     They  are  an  amiable, 
intelligent,  generous,  hospitable,  unsuspicious  people. 
I  say  nothing  of  their  government,  whether  regal,  re- 
volutionary or  imperial.     In  private  friendship  they  are 
as  disinterested  and  unshaken,  at  least  as  any  people  I 
have  seen.     Of  this  I  could  cite  numerous  examples, 
both  within  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others ; 
though  it  would  establish  my  position  in  my  own  mind 
if  I  were  able  to  mention  none  but  you. 

It  would  indeed  be  paying  too  high  a  compliment  to 
any  nation  on  earth  to  cite  Gregoire  as  a  sample  of  its 
moral  and  social  character.  If  all  catholics  had  been 
like  you,  the  world  at  this  day  would  all  be  catholics; 
And  I  may  say,  1  hope  without  offence,  that  if  all  pa- 
gans had  been  like  you,  the  world  had  all  been  pagans  ; 
there  might  have  been  no  need  of  catholics,  no  pretext 
for  the  sect  ©f  puritans. 
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This  is  an  amicable  discussion  between  you  and  me. 
The  suavity  of  your  manner  does  honor  to  the  forti- 
tude with  which  you  defend  your  principles ;  though  it 
is  not  easy  to  perceive  against  what  opponent  you  arc 
defending  them.  Your  letter  expatiates  in  a  wide  field 
and  embraces  many  subjects.  But  really,  my  friend, 
the  greater  part  of  it  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  me 
than  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus.^  You  begin  by 
supposing  that  I  have  renounced  Christianity  myself, 
and  that  I  attempt  to  overturn  the  system  by  ridicule 
and  insult.  Neither  of  which  is  true;  for  neither  of 
which  have  you  the  least  color  of  proof.  No,  my  honest 
accuser,  the  proof  is  not  in  the  book.  Review  the  work 
with  all  the  accumen  of  your  discernment,  and  you 
must,  you  will  recall  the  hasty  accusation.  I  defy  you 
and  all  the  critics  of  the  English  language  to  point  out 
a  passage,  if  taken  in  its  natural,  unavoidable  meaning, 
which  militates  against  the  genuine  principles,  prac- 
tice, faith  and  hope  of  the  christian  system,  as  incul- 
cated in  the  gospels  and  explained  by  the  apostles 
whose  writings  accompany  the  gospels  in  the  volume 
of  the  new  testament. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  and  you  have  compelled 
me  on  this  occasion  to  express  my  belief,  that  the  Co- 
lumbiad,  taken  in  all  its  parts  of  text  and  notes  and  pre- 
face, is  more  favorable  to  sound  and  rigid  morals,  more 
friendly  to  virtue,  more  clear  and  unequivocal  in  point- 
ing out  the  road  to  national  dignity  and  individual  happi- 
ness, more  energetic  in  its  denunciations  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  in  every  shape,  injustice  and  wickedness 
in  all  their  forms,  and  consequently  more  consonant  to 
what  you  acknowledge  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
than  all  the  writings  of  all  that  list  of  christian  authors 
of  the  three  last  ages,  whom  you  have  cited  as  the  glo- 
ry of  Christendom,  and  strung  them  on  the  alphabet, 
from  Addison  down  to  Winkelrnan.  Understand  me 
right,  my  just  and  generous  friend ;  I  judge  not  my 
poem  as  a  work  of  genius.  I  cannot  judge  it  nor  class 
it  nor  compare  it  in  that  respect,  because  it  is  my  own. 
But  I  Icrurw  it  as  a  moral  work ;  I  can  judge  and  dare 
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pronounce  upon  its  tendency,  its  beneficial  effect  upon 
every  candid  mind ;  and  I  am  confident  you  will  yet 
join  me  in  opinion.  But  let  me  repeat  my  prayer  that 
you  will  not  mistake  the  spirit  of  this  observation.  It 
is  not  from  vanity  that  I  speak ;  my  book  is  not  a  work 
of  genius ;  the  maxims  in  it  are  not  my  own ;  they  are 
yours,  they  are  those  of  good  men  that  have  gone  before 
us  both ;  they  are  drawn  from  the  gospel,  from  history, 
from  the  unlettered  volume  of  moral  nature,  from  the 
experience  and  the  inexperience  of  unhappy  man  in 
his  various  struggles  after  happiness ;  from  all  his  er- 
rors and  all  his  objects  in  the  social  state.  My  only 
merit  lies  in  putting  them  together  with  fidelity.  My 
work  is  only  a  transcript  of  the  tablet  of  my  mind  im- 
prest with  these  images  as  they  pass  before  it. 

You  will  see  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  un- 
believers  who  have  attacked  the  christian  system  either 
before  the  French  revolution,  or  during  or  since  that 
monumental  period.  I  am  not  one  of  them.  You  say 
1  resemble  them  not  in  any  thing  else ;  you  will  now 
add  that  I  resemble  them  not  in  this. 

So  far  as  you  have  discovered  a  cause  of  the  failure 
of  that  revolution  in  the  renunciation  of  the  christian 
faith  by  those  who  held,  in  stormy  quick  succession, 
the  reins  of  your  government,  I  thank  you  for  the  dis- 
covery. I  was  in  want  of  more  causes  than  I  had  yet 
perceived,  to  account  for  the  unhappy  catastrophe  of  that 
gigantic  struggle  of  all  the  virtues  against  all  the  vices 
that  political  society  has  known.  You  have  discovered 
a  cause;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  in  logic  as  the  cause 
of  a  cause.  I  have  thought,  but  perhaps  it  is  an  error, 
that  the  reason  why  the  minds  of  the  French  people 
took  the  turn  they  did,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volution, was  to  be  found  in  the  complicated  ceremo- 
nials of  their  worship,  and  what  you  yourself  would 
term  the  non  essentials  of  their  religion. 

The  reasonable  limits  of  a  letter  will  not  allow  me 
to  do  justice  to  this  idea.  To  give  it  the  proper  deve- 
lopment would  require  five  times  the  volume  that 
I  shall  give  to  the  present  communication.     The  innu- 
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merable  varieties  of  pomp  and  circumstance  which  the 
discipline  of  the  church  had  inculcated  and  enjoined, 
became  so  incorporated  with  the  vital  principles  of 
faith  and  practice ;  and  these  exteriors  were  overload- 
ed with  abuses  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  discriminate 
and  take  them  down,  without  injuring  the  system,  re- 
quired a  nicer  eye  than  the  people  can  possess,  a  steadier 
hand  than  can  comport  with  the  hurried  movement  of 
a  great  revolution. 

The  scaffolding  of  your  church,  permit  me  to  say  it, 
had  so  enclosed,  perforated,  overlooked  and  undcrproot 
the  building,  that  we  could  not  be  surprised,  though 
sorely  grieved,  to  see  the  reformer  lay  his  hand,  like  a 
blind  Samson,  to  the  great  substantial  pillars,  heave 
and  overturn  the  whole  encumbered  edifice  together, 
and  bury  himself  in  the  ruins.     Why  did  they  make 
a  goddess  of  reason  ?  Why  erect  a  statue  of  liberty  ? 
a  mass  of  dead  matter  for  a  living  energetic  principle! 
Have  the  courage,  my  good  friend,  to  answer  these 
questions.     You  know  it  was  for  the  same  cause  that 
the  people  of  Moses,  made  their  golden  calf     The 
calf  Apis  had  from  time  immemorial  become  a  god  in 
Egypt.     The  people  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  their 
divine  protector  in  that  substantial  boval  form,  with 
two  horns,  four  legs  and  a  tail ;  and  this  habit  was  so 
interwoven  in  the  texture  of  their  mind  as  to  become  a 
part  of  the  intellectual  man.     The  privations  incident 
to  a  whole  moving  nation  subjected  them  to  many  ca- 
lamities.    No  human  hand  could  relieve  them ;  they 
felt  a  necessity  of  seeking  aid  from  a  supernatural  agent, 
but   no  satisfaction  in  praying  to  an  invisible  God. 
They  had  never  thought  of  such  a  being ;  and  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  at  once  to  the  habit  of  form- 
ing conceptions  of  him  with  sufficient  clearness  and 
confidence  to  make  him  an  object  of  adoration,  to 
which  they  could  address  their  supplications  in  the  day 
of  great  affliction* 

Forty  years  of  migration  were  judged  necessary  to 
suppress  the  habit  of  using  idols  in  their  worship ;  du- 
ring which  time  their  continual  marches  would  render 
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it  at  once  inconvenient  for  the  people  to  move  their 
heavy  gods,  and  to  conceal  them  in  their  baggage ; 
while  the  severity  of  military  discipline  must  expose 
their  tents  and  their  effects  to  the  frequent  inspection 
of  their  officers. 

Shall  I  apply  this  principle  to  the  French  nation  in 
her  revolution  ?  No,  my  friend,  it  is  too  delicate  a  task 
for  a  foreigner  who  has  received  her  hospitality  ;  I  will 
leave  it  to  your  own  compassionate  and  philanthropic 
mind.  You  will  recollect  how  often  I  partook  of  your 
grief  during  that  scene  of  moral  degradation.  No  soo- 
ner did  you  and  the  other  virtuous  leaders  in  the  revo- 
lution begin  to  speak  of  august  liberty,  holy  reason  and 
the  divine  rights  of  man,  than  the  artizans  took  up  the 
hammer,  the  chissel  and  the  plaister  of  Paris.  They 
must  reduce  these  gods  to  form  before  they  could  pre- 
sent them  to  the  people  with  any  chance  of  their  being 
understood  ;  they  must  create  before  they  could  adore* 
Trace  this  principle  through  five  years  of  your  history, 
and  you  will  find  why  the  catholic  religion  was  over- 
turned, morality  laid  asleep,  and  the  object  of  the  revo* 
lution  irretrievably  lost,  at  least  for  our  day. 

My  dear  Gregoire,  I  am  glad  you  have  written  me 
this  letter,  though  at  first  it  gave  me  pain.  I  was  sorry 
to  find  myself  so  entirely  misconceived  by  a  friend  so 
highly  valued;  but  I  see  your  attack  is  easily  repelled, 
a  thing  which  I  know  will  give  you  pleasure,  and  it  fur- 
nishes me  an  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  render  a 
piece  of  justice  to  myself  in  relation  to  my  fellow  citi- 
zens. You  must  know  I  have  enemies  in  this  country. 
Not  personal  ones  ;  I  never  had  a  personal  enemy,  to 
my  knowledge,  in  any  country.  But  they  are  political 
enemies,  the  enemies  of  republican  liberty,  and  a  few  of 
their  followers  who  never  read  my  writings ;  that  is  my 
writings  that  I  wrote,  but  only  those  that  I  did  not 
write ;  such  as  were  forged  and  published  for  me  in 
my  absence  ;  many  of  which  I  never  have  seen,  and 
some  of  which  I  did  not  hear  of  till  ten  years  after  they 
had  been  printed  in  the  American  gazettes. 

It  has  even  been  said  and  published  by  these  chris- 
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tian  editors,  (I  never  heard  of  it  till  lately)  that  I  went 
to  the  bar  of  your  convention,  when  it  was  the  fashion 
so  to  do,  and  made  a  solemn  recantation  of  my  chris- 
tian faith,  declaring  myself  an  Atheist  or  Deist,  or 
some  other  anti-christian  apostate  ;  I  know  not  what, 
for  I  never  yet  have  seen  the  piece.  Now,  as  an  ac- 
tive member  of  that  convention,  a  steady  attendant  at 
their  sittings,  and  my  most  intimate  friend,  you  know 
that  such  a  thing  could  not  be  done  without  your  know- 
ledge ;  you  know  therefore  that  it  was  not  done ;  you 
know  I  never  went  but  once  to  the  bar  of  that  conven- 
tion, which  was  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  allude 
in  the  letter  now  before  me,  to  present  an  address  from 
the  constitutional  society  in  London,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  You  know  I  always  sympathised  in  your 
grief  and  partook  of  all  your  resentment  while  such 
horrors  and  blasphemies  were  passing,  of  which  these 
typographical  cannibals  of  reputation  have  made  me  a 
participant. 

These  calumnies  you  see  could  not  be  refuted 
by  me  while  I  did  not  know  of  their  existence.  But 
there  is  another  reason  which  you  will  not  conceive 
of  till  I  inform  you.  The  editors  of  newspapers,  you 
know,  ought  to  be  considered  as  exercising  a  sacred 
function ;  they  are  the  high  priests  of  public  opinion, 
which  is  the  high  court  of  character,  the  guardian  of 
public  morals.  Now  I  am  ashamed  to  inform  you 
that  there  are  editors  in  this  country  who  will  publish 
the  grossest  calumny  against  a  citizen,  and  refuse  to 
publish  its  refutation.  This  is  an  immorality  unknown 
in  France  since  the  death  of  Marat. 

A  private  letter  of  mine,  written  from  Paris,  was 
mutilated  in  this  country,  made  to  say  things  that  I  ne- 
ver wrote  nor  thought,  and  published  in  all  our  anti-re- 
publican papers.  1  saw  it  a  year  after  the  date  and  im- 
mediately wrote  an  explanatory  letter,  which  re-estab- 
lished my  first  intention.  This  last  I  then  published 
in  Paris,  London  and  Philadelphia.  Not  one  editor 
who  printed  the  original  mutilated  letter  has,  to  this 
day,  printed  my  answer ;   though  it  was  published  in 
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all  those  places  ten  years  ago.  And  perhaps  not  one 
person  in  twenty  who  read  the  first  has  ever  seen  the 
second,  or  yet  knows  of  its  existence,  except  these 
editors  who  refused  to  publish  it. 

You  must  not  suppose  from  this  statement  of  facts 
that  I  am  angry  with  these  people.  On  the  contrary,  I 
pity  and  forgive  them.  And  there  is  no  great  merit  in 
this,  for  they  are  not  my  enemies.  They  only  do  the 
work  they  are  set  about  by  their  patrons  and  supporters, 
the  monarchists  of  America.  Their  object  is  not  to 
injure  me,  but  to  destroy  the  effect  of  my  republican 
writings. 

They  now  publish  your  letter  with  great  avidity  be- 
cause they  think  it  will  tend  to  decry  my  poem.  It 
may  have  this  effect  in  a  small  degree  ;  but  I  still  diank 
them  for  multiplying  your  publication.  There  is  no 
work  of  yours  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  universally  read 
in  America ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  find  in  our  language 
and  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers  your  last  very  cu- 
rious and  interesting  treatise  de  la  literature  des  negres. 
It  is  a  work  of  indefatigable  research,  and  brings  to 
light  many  facts  unknown  in  this  country;  where  the 
cause  of  humanity  is  most  interested  in  propagating 
that  species  of  knowledge.  I  hope  the  manuscript  co- 
py of  Mr.  Warden's  translation  is  not  lost;  or  if  it  is, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  our  booksellers  with  an- 
other. 

If  I  had  renounced  Christianity,  as  your  letter  seems 
to  suppose,  that  letter  and  my  reflections  on  your  life 
and  conversation  would  certainly  bring  me  back.  For 
you  judge  me  right  when  you  say  1  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  myself  possibly  in  the  wrong;  or  in  other  words 
to  confess  myselfa  man.  The  gospel  has  surely  done 
great  good  in  the  world ;  and  if,  as  you  imagine,  I  am 
indebted  in  any  measure  to  that  for  the  many  excellent 
qualities  of  my  wife,  I  owe  it  much  indeed. 

I  must  now  terminate  my  letter;  or  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  turn  from  you  to  the  public,  with  an  apology  for 
making  it  so  long ;  since  I  must  offer  it  to  the  public  in 
my  country,  and  trust  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  do 
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the  same  in  yours  and  in  your  language,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  chance  of  meeting  your  letter  in  the  hands  of 
all  its  readers.  If,  thus  united,  they  serve  no  other 
purpose,  they  will  be  at  least  a  shortlived  monument  of 
our  friendship,  and  furnish  one  example  of  the  calm- 
ness and  candor  with  which  a  dispute  may  be  con- 
ducted, even  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

JOEL  BARLOW 
Kalorama,  13M  Sept.  1809. 
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A  REVIEW",  &c. 


AN  opinion  had  long  prevailed  with  many  persons 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Smith, 
from  want  of  capacity  and  want  of  integrity,  was  quite 
unfit  for  his  place.  And  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
year  of  his  office  this  conviction  became  so  universal  as 
not  to  leave  the  exception  probably  of  Mr.  Smith  himself. 
We  had  all  been  astonished  at  his  appointment;  we  all 
learned  the  history  of  that  miserable  intrigue  by  which  it 
was  effected;  we  regretted  the  necessity  the  President  was 
under  of  casting  him  off,  and  thereby  offending  the  few 
friends  of  the  family,  whom  he  had  lately  gratified  at  so 
dear  a  rate;  and  we  consequently  looked  forward  with 
considerable  anxiety  to  the  time  when  the  government 
should  relieve  itself  from  so  inconvenient  a  burthen. 

This  was  done  in  March  last;  and  notwithstanding 
the  clamors  of  two  newspapers*  that  have  since  been  plac- 
ing him  daily  before  our  eyes,  we  were  forgetting  Mr. 
Smith  as  fast  as  possible.  He  might  have  past  off  in  si- 
lence, and  even  have  mistaken  oblivion  for  pardon,  if  he 
had  been  endowed  with  a  moderate  share  of  prudence. 
But  he  threatened  us  with  a  pamphlet,  and  he  has  now 
committed  the  farther  folly  of  executing  the  unlucky 
threat.  His  pamphlet  is  before  the  public;  and  thougn 
its  first  characteristic  is  weakness,  yet  its  wickedness  is  of 
too  dangerous  a  tendency  to  be  passed  over  without  a 
comment. 


*  The  Aurora  and  ihe  Whig.  It  is  not  among  the  least  extra- 
ordinary of  the  passing  tidings  of  the  times,  that  these  two  papers 
are  all  that  have  come  out  boldly  in  defence  of  Robert  Smith  :  yet 
the  Auroray  but  a  little  while  ago,  spoke  of  him  as  a  peculator  ;  as 
contemptible  in  talents — and  aco-adjutor  of  Aaron  Burr's;  and  the 
fact  is  notorious  in  Baltimore,  and  well  known  to  many  here,  that 
the  Whig  was  established  for  the  avowed  and  express  purpose  of 
putting  down  the  ovcr-bearingi  dictatorial,  anti-republican  insolence 
of  "  the  Smith's.'*  {Editor  Press. 
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We  will  begin  with  a  notice  of  its  principle,  the  gross 
immorality  of  coming  before  the  world  with  such  a  publi- 
cation.    It  is  not  possible  that  Robert  Smith,  or  any  other 
man,  however  coarse  and  clumsy  the  texture  of  his  mind 
may  be,  should  not  perceive  the  shock  that  must  be  given 
to  public  morals,  the  stab  into  the  vitals  of  executive  go- 
vernment, the  violation  of  one  of  the  essential  provisions 
of  the  federal  constitution,  necessarily  involved  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  publishing  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet.     The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  whether  his  statements  are  true  or  false, 
nor  do  we  enquire  whether  they  are  important  or  unimpor- 
tant; but  can  such  statements  be  made  without  a  crime? 
Should  they  be  made  by  a  clerk  in  the  same  office  of  state, 
it  would  be  perjury;  such  clerks  being  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy.     But  the  head  of  the  department,  the  Secretary, 
whose  very  title  signifies  depositary  of  secrets,  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  bound  in  honor.     And  civilized  society  went  on, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  days  of  Robert  Smith,  be- 
fore that  tie,  in  so  exalted  a  station,  was  found  to  be  in- 
sufficient. 

How  precious  is  the  advantage  o£  a  free  press,  how 
august  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion!  Here  is  a  crime  that 
■fines  and  halters  will  not  reach ;  not  because  it  is  too  small, 
but  because  it  is  too  great;  it  is  like  parricide  escaping  the 
code  of  Solon;  the  law  has  not  provided  for  it.  What 
then,  Mr.  Smith,  is  to  hinder  your  example  from  being 
followed  by  your  successors  in  office?  I  will  tell  you: 
your  example  itself  will  hinder  it,  and  the  indignation  of 
your  country  which  must  now  attend  you,  until  you  will 
consent  to  be  forgotten. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  you  will  have  lived  in  vain. 
The  defects  in  human  laws  have  usually  been  owing  to 
some  defect  in  the  knowledge  of  human  depravity.  Your 
publication  will  have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
^uch  knowledge;  and  the  method  you  have  taken  to  in- 
jure your  benefactor  will  have  rendered  a  real  service,  if 
not  to  him,  at  least  to  the  government  he  administers. 

Eut  to  judge  of  the  atrocity  of  the  principle  of  di- 
vulging the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  we  ought  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  to  which  it  must  lead.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  vested  the  supreme  executive 
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power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  called  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  lias  concentrated  all  the  responsibili- 
ty in  him.  The  laws  have  distributed  tne  labor  of  the 
administration  into  several  departments,  over  each  of 
which  they  have  placed  a  chief,  called  Secretary  or  keeper 
of  secrets.  The  President  nominates  these  Secretaries, 
and  removes  them  at  pleasure;  he  assembles  them  in  his 
cabinet  for  consultation,  or  he  consults  them  separately; 
he  obtains  their  opinions  either  in  conversation  or  in  writ- 
ing; he  adopts  or  rejects  them  at  pleasure;  for  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  executive;  he  alone  is  the  executive.  Now  consulta- 
tion supposes  discussion,  doubt,  different  points  of  view, 
various  degrees  of  information,  change  of  opinion,  ex- 
istence of  error  and  search  after  truth.  All  this  process 
is  confidential  between  him  and  his  secretary;  and  for  any 
of  these  heads  of  departments  to  divulge  these  dis- 
cussions, without  the  consent  of  the  President,  is  ceasing 
to  be  his  secretaries.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  honor  and  of  trust,  it  demolishes  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  constituted  authorities  on  which  the  nation  had  re- 
lied as  a  means  of  aiding  its  chief  magistrate  in  managing 
its  high  concerns  in  their  vast  variety  of  details.  !f  then 
his  ministers  have  a  right  to  publish  his  secrets,  the  con- 
sequence is  he  can  trust  them  no  longer,  he  must  do  so 
much  of  the  work  himself  as  his  facilities  will  admit,  and 
the  rest  must  be  left  undone. 

But  Robert  Smith  has  asserted  this  as  a  right,  and 
has  acted  upon  it  in  a  most  licentious  manner  in  the  pam- 
phlet now  before  us.  Kis  conduct  is  a  breach  of  official 
and  personal  confidence,  as  much  more  criminal  than 
common  perjury  as  a  breach  o(  parole,  in  a  prisoner  of 
war,  is  worse  than  breaking  prison.  And  what  is  suf£ci- 
ently  singular,  he  has  committed  this  crime  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  proving  to  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  is  a 
man  of  talents  and  worthy  of  his  place.  How  unlucky 
for  him  that  it  proves  the  reverse  of  his  own  proposi- 
tion! 

But  we  will  check  the  expression  of  our  regret  on 
the  general  character  of  the  transaction  while  we  examine 
the  internal  merits  of  the  pamphlet  and  compare  its  state- 
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merits  with  what  is  known  to  persons  out  of  office,  or  is 
easily  collected  from  the  broad  surface  of  circumstances 
open  to  every  eye.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  insidious 
conduct  of  its  author  in  confining  his  attacks  as  much  as 
possible  to  things  known  only  to  the  person  whose  official 
station  absolutely  prohibits  a  reply;  we  shall  waste  no  time 
in  noticing  what  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader  in  almost 
every  page,  a  long  premeditated  design  to  vent  his  malice 
on  his  benefactor  in  this  way  whenever  the  occasion  should 
occur.  He  seems  to  have  been  two  years  collecting  wea- 
pons to  fight  this  Parthian  battle,  and  hurl  back  his  arrows 
in  retreat.  But  it  will  be  like  hurling  them  at  the  sun  in 
the  zenith;  they  will  not  reach  the  enulgent  object  of  his 
hate,  but,  returning  earthward  from  their  feeble  flight,  fall 
on  their  owner's  head. 

In  the  delirium  of  his  desire  to  show  us  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion  of  his  talents  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
offered  mission  to  Russia.  He  would  made  a  much  better 
thing  of  this  if  he  had  adhered  to  truth  in  his  relation  of 
the  facts.  We  cannot  know  what  really  past  in  that  pri- 
vate interview  between  Mr.  Smith  and  the  President,  since 
■we  have  only  Mr.  Smith  to  tell  us;  but  we  know  what 
Stewards  past  between  Mr.  Smith  and  other  people.  On 
coming  out  from  the  President's  house  we  know  he  in- 
formed the  clerks  in  his  office,  and  some  other  persons 
too,  that  he  was  going  minister  to  Russia;  and  he  did  this 
with  apparent  pride  and  satisfaction.  On  the  same  day 
he  handed  a  note  to  the  ediior  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, announcing  his  nomination;  and  another  note  soon 
after  appeared  in  the  same  paper  magnifying  the  import- 
ance of  his  mission,  declaring  it  to  be  "  the  most  honor- 
able appointment  abroad  that  is  in  the  gift  of  our  govern- 
ment;" a  mere  editorial  declaration,  which  is  now  ridicu- 
lously attributed  to  Mr.  Madison.-— This  artifice  is  really 
too  little  to  laugh  at;  and  such  a  childish  rattle-box  might 
safely  be  left  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Smith,  if  the  same  hand 
did  not  likewise  hold  a  dagger. 

And  because  Mr.  Madison  was  willing  to  send  him 
to  Russia,  does  this  prove  him  capable  of  conducting  the 
Department  of  State?  In  our  apprehension  there  is  no 
comparison  in.  the  requisite  qualifications  for  these  two 
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places.  The  interests  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  though  important  in  their  commercial  amount,  are 
very  simple  in  their  management;  and  this  may  be  chiefly 
done  by  instructions  from  home.  The  President  may 
have  had  good  reasons  for  sending  him  into  the  Gulph  of 
Finland,  without  paying  any  extraordinary  homage  to  his 
talents.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  man  of  fortune,  and  can  afford 
to  spend  more  money  than  the  amount  of  his  salary;  which 
we  are  informed  an  American  minister  at  St.  Petersburgh 
must  do,  as  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  for  a  family  to  live 
there  in  the  style  that  the  usages  of  that  court  require,  on, 
the  compensation  allowed  by  the  American  government 
to  its  ministers  abroad. 

It  Ls  not  easy  for  us  to  know  what  the  President's  mo- 
tives might  be  for  this  offered  nomination.  They  might 
be  various;  some  of  them  may  have  escaped  our  penetra- 
tion, but  our  readers,  and  Mr.  Smith's  readers  too,  will 
surely  ascribe  it  to  any  thing  else  rather  than  a  confidence 
in  his  capacity  and  fidelity  equal  to  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

But  why  should  Mr.  Smith  in  his  printed  book  deny 
what  is  known  to  so  many  people,  that  he  at  first  declared 
his  intention  of  accepting  the  appointment  to  Russia,  and 
was  vain  of  it?  Why  attempt  to  disguise  the  reasons  of 
his  afterwards  declining  the  mission?  It  was  said  at  the 
time,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  report,  that 
his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  it,  on  the  belief  that  he 
would  not  pass  the  Senate.  We  do  not  imagine  however 
that  his  vanity  would  admit  this  as  a  motive;  the  more 
probable  cause  may  be  that  he  calculated  on  joining  the 
enemies  of  the  present  administration;  and,  at  the  next 
Presidential  election,  working  himself  into  a  higher  sta- 
tion than  he  did  at  the  last.  We  needed  not  the  publica- 
tion of  his  pamphlet  to  enable  us  to  understand  this  pro- 
ject. The  parties  concerned  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  distributed  the  characters  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration are  distinctly  known;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
machinery  could  not  be  so  weM  put  in  morion  from,  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland  as  he  thought  it  could 
from  Baltimore. 
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Mr.  Smith  begins  his  pamphlet  with  a  very  singular 
mistake.  He  says  he  owes  to  the  people  an  exposition  of 
the  circumstances  which  produced  his  resignation  of  the 
department  of  Slate.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  man  of  a 
delicate  sense  of  obligation  and  not  accurate  in  his  ac- 
counts should  think  he  owes  a  debt,  that  he  really  does 
not  owe;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  such  a 
case.  We  cannot  think  the  people  had  any  legal  claim  on 
that  gentleman  for  this  exposition,  even  if  it  had  been  a 
true  one.  But  certainly  they  had  no  right  to  such  a  one 
as  this;  and  now,  as  a  portion  of  that  same  people  to 
•whom  he  has  given  it,  we  here  undertake  to  restore  it 
entire  to  the  said  Robert  Smith.  We  will  count  it  out  in 
full  tale,  piece  by  piece,  just  as  he  paid  it  in.  And  after 
detecting  his  false  coins,  his  dipt  guineas  and  sweated  ea- 
gles with  which  he  has  paid  the  debt  he  did  not  owe,  we 
will  reverse  the  account  current,  audit  the  articles  and 
compare  his  vouchers.  We  will  expose  his  "  exposition  ;** 
and  though  he  has  signed  the  account  without  the  usual 
reserve  of  errors  excepted,  we  will  still  grant  him  the  pri- 
vilege to  take  it  all  back  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

His  great  effort  is  to  resolve  the  President's  dissatis- 
faction with  him  into  other  causes  than  his  own  incapacity. 
For  this  purpose  he  mentions  twelve  distinct  cases  in  which 
be  says  that  he  and  the  President  differed  in  opinion.  This 
is  the  first  time,  we  had  almost  said,  we  ever  heard  that 
Robert  Smith  differed  in  opinion  with  any  body.  But  we 
wifl  follow  him  in  his  twelve  cases. 

Art.  1st.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine  of  August  1S09, 
which  he  has  given  us  in  extenso,  is  the  first  case  stated  by 
Mr.  Smith.  He  does  not  inform  us  what  is  the  inference 
he  means  we  should  draw  from  this  article  of  his  exposi- 
tion. He  says  that  Mr.  Madison  was  displeased  at  this 
letter,  and  that  we  the  people  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  cause  of  it. — Really  this  is  paying  too 
high  a  compliment  to  our  discernment.  We  cannot  dis- 
cover this  cause.  We  thought  ourselves  pretty  good  di- 
vers, but  this  h  gomg  too  deep  for  us;  we  cannot  follow 
Mr.  Smith  in  this  leading  plunge.  There  is,  however,  one 
Solution   of  the  difficulty  su ftkiently  obvious;  it  is   that 
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there  was  no  cause;  and  as  in  our  logic  an  effect  docs 
not  exist  without  a  cause,  we  conclude  by  denying  that 
Mr.  Madison  ever  was  displeased  with  that  letter.  There 
is  not  the  least  proof  of  it  existing  out  of  the  Cabinet; 
and  since  we  have  undertaken  to  scrutinize  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Smitrh,  we  must  inform  him  once  for  all 
that  when  he  asserts  a  thing  that  is  improbable  in  it- 
self, we  shall  require  some  proof  besides  his  assertion. 
This  rule  is  particularly  reasonable,  when  his  assertions 
are  intended  to  criminate  a  person  who  cannot  answer 
for  himself,  and  against  whom  Mr.  Smith,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  had  a  great  store  of  vengeance 
in  his  vials. 

Art.  2d.  MacoyCs  B'iWs.  He  labors  to  produce  a 
great  effect  from  a  pretended  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  these  bills.  He  says  they  were  fastened  on  Mr. 
Macon  by  a  certain  management.  It  is  well  known  to 
those  who  read  newspapers  that  they  were  shifted  from 
Mr.  Macon  and  fastened  on  Mr.  Gallatin,  for  a  certain 
purpose.  Here  they  remained  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  constantly  kept  in  agitation  by  one  or  two  of  Mr. 
Smith's  newspapers;  till,  unlike  the  gutta  spfie  cadendoy 
they  were  found  not  to  wear  into  that  rock,  as  was  intend- 
ed; and  now  Mr.  Smith,  for  a  certain  other  purpose,  has 
shifted  them  again,  and  laid  them  on  Mr.  Madison. 

But  before  they  are  shifted  a  third  time  let  us  take  a 
look  at  those  bills.  It  is  time  they  were  viewed  in  their 
true  light.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  non-intercourse 
law  which  had  been  enacted  to  oppose  belligerent  edicts 
was  to  expire  with  the  session  of  Congress  before  the 
last.  The  question  was  whether  complete  submission 
should  ensue,  contrary  to  the  almost  unanimous  determu 
nation  of  Congress,  aftd  the  sentiment  of  the  nation, 
which  submission  would  give  to  the  power  commanding 
the  sea  the  commercial  re-color>iz3tion  of  these  states,  and 
it  would  give  her  moreover  a  motive  of  interest  to  perpe- 
tuate  her  orders  in  council;  or  whether  a  substitute,  and 
what  substitute,  should  be  provided.  For  it  was  evident 
that  the  non-intercourse  would  not  be  re-enacted. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  first  of  these  bills  was  In- 
troduced.    It  was  certainly  good  ai  far  as  it  went;  it  did 
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not  preclude  the  adoption  of  any  further  regulations  of  a 
commercial  nature  that  should  be  more  vigorous;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  such  were  in  contemplation  by  many, 
as  far  as  should  be  found  attainable.  But  that  nothing 
farther  was  really  attainable  is  evident  from  the  form  in 
which  the  bill  finally  passed;  the  consequences  of  which 
are  now  pending. 

We  forwarn  our  readers  that  our  remarks  on  the  ori- 
ginal bill  are  not  to  imply  any  censure  on  the  majority  of 
Congress  who  rejected  it.  Its  general  principle  was  to  re- 
move all  restrictions  from  our  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  let  them  fall  on  the  belligerents. 

The  advantages  of  this  would  be  to  leave  no  difficul- 
ty at  home  in  enforcing  our  own  laws.  The  non-inter* 
course  had  been  found  not  only  difficult  to  enforce  but  in- 
jurious and  insufficient.  For  Great  Britain  monopolized 
the  navigation  through  Madeira,  Amelia  Island,  Halifax 
and  Montreal,  as  places  of  deposit. 

The  bill  proposed  to  exclude,  1.  all  armed  vessels  of 
belligerents,  2.  all  unarmed  vessels  of  belligerents. 

Its  effect,  as  applied  to  England,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: her  vessels  not  being  admiited  into  our  ports,  all 
our  exports  to  and  imports  from  her  dominions  would 
have  been  in  American  vessels,  unless  she  excluded  these; 
and  to  meet  this  contingency,  another  clause  of  the  bill 
was  to  prohibit  importations  of  English  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures, unless  brought  in  American  vessels,  and  from 
the  place  of  growth  or  produce;  that  is  British  manufac- 
tures from  Great  Britain  alone,  and  West  India  goods 
from  the  British  West  India  Islands  alone. 

What  must  England  then  have  done?  Either,  1.  sub- 
mit to  our  law,  in  which  case  all  commerce  would  be  car- 
ried on  in  our  own  vessels,  setting  all  shipping  interest 
against  her  government;  or  2.  exclude  by  retaliation  our 
vessels,  in  which  case  (by  reason  of  the  clause  of  our  bill 
last  alluded  to)  she  herself  would  forbid  the  exportation  of 
her  manufactures  into  the  United  States,  setting  all  her 
manufacturing  interest  against  her  government. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  would  be, 

1.  As  to  ourselves,  we  should  have  either  a  mono- 
poly of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Great  Britain,  or 
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a.  complete  and  effectual  non-intercourse;  which  need  not 
be  enforced  by  our  own  obnoxious  laws,  and  of  which 
domestic  enemies  would  not  attach  the  blame  to  our  own 
government. 

2.  As  to  Great  Britain  it  afforded  the  strongest  wea- 
pon to  force  her  to  repeal  her  orders  in  council,  since  she 
could  not  keep  them  without  offending  her  manufacturing 
or  shipping  interest  or  both. 

3.  We  could  sustain  this  system  forever,  thereby 
avoiding  the  unpopularity  and  inconveniences  of  perpetual 
alterations. — And  this  being  well  known  to  Great  Britain 
would  enforce  still  more  the  necessity  of  repealing  her 
orders. 

4.  It  entangled  us  with  neither  power  by  pledges  or 
contingent  acts,  and  left  us  on  perfectly  independent  Ame- 
rican ground. 

Objections.  The  principal  and  almost  only  objection 
ever  offered  to  this  bill  either  in  or  out  of  Congress  was 
•want  of  energy^ 

On  which  let  us  observe : 

1 .  Its  opposers  offered  no  substitute. 

2.  They  offered  no  amendment,  but  to  strike  out  the 
excluding  clauses;  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  repeal  the 
non-intercourse;  and  therefore  supporting  a  measure  still 
weaker  than  the  bill. 

3.  The  bill  was  meant  as  a  substitute  to  the  non-in- 
tercourse, and  had  no  connection  with  any  other  measures 
which  might  be  adopted;  such  as  preparing  for  war  by  a 
practicable  organization  of  military  force,  as  proposed  in 
a  subsequent  message;  permitting  private  vessels  to  arm, 
or  declaring  war  itself.  All  which  were  measures  distinct 
and  independent,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  bill. 

4.  The  federalists  themselves,  well  aware  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  bill,  opposed  it,  voted  uniformly  against 
it  with  other  enemies;  and  through  their  aid  alone  was 
Mr.  Smith's  brother,  with  his  little  phalanx,  enabled  ulti- 
mately to  defeat  it. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  that  famous  bill 
which  Mr.  Smith  csdJs  Macon  No.  I.  It  was  adopted  in 
■the  house  of  representatives  by  a  great  majority;  it  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  manage- 
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merit  of  General  Smith,  where  it  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  a  single  vote. 

But  what  gives  Mr.  Smith  a  right  at  this  day  to  pro- 
claim himself  in  opposition  to  that  bill?  Wasit  ever  laid 
before  the  Cabinet  and  opinions  taken?  Did  he  there  op- 
pose it?  Did  he  not  rather  approve  it,  and  give  his  vote 
for  every  article?  Did  he  ever  utter  a  syllable  against  it, 
rill  his  more  acute  brother  discovered  the  commercial 
bearing  that  it  would  have  upon  the  house,  and  concluded 
that  their  interest  required  its  rejection? 

Article  3.  The  President's  Message  of  January,  1310. 
And  does  Mr.  Smith  really  think  this  measure  was  too 
iveak  or  too  strong?  For  he  has  not  informed  us.  He 
only  tells  us  that  it  was  the  President's  measure,  and 
therefore  wrong.  He  seems  to  say  this  to  shew  the  va- 
riety of  his  talents;  and  among  others  that  of  self  con- 
tradiction; for  he  before  told  us  that  the  Macon  bill  was 
the  President's  great  efficient  measure  of  the  session.  He 
assures  us  that  the  language  of  this  message  is  ambigu- 
ous; he  has  found  somebody  in  the  Senate,  as  he  says, 
who  called  it  a  Delphic  Oracle;  and  neither  he  nor  this 
priest  of  Apollo  can  tell  whether  twenty  thousand  men 
means  war  or  peace.  But  to  save  them  both  the  pains  of 
Solving  this  enigma,  we  will  suppose  the  President  'him- 
self dfd  not  know  whether  it  was  to  be  war  or  peace.  Now 
there  is  nothing  in  this  supposition  disrespectful  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate;  for  we  ourselves,  though  very  wise  and 
the  reviewers  of  Mr.  Smith's  book,  and  though  now 
eighteen  months  and  two  days  older  than  we  were  when 
this  oracle  was  uttered,  do  not  yet  know  whether  it  is  to 
be  war  or  peace;  nay,  scarcely  know  whether  during 
these  same  months  and  days  we  have  been  in  war  or 
peace. 

Did  this  sagacious  Secretary  never  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  medium  state  between  declared  war  and  secure 
peace?  We  should  think  that  a  barber's  block  under  the 
wig  of  a  statesman  could  easily  catch  the  idea.  But  what 
would  have  been  the  plan  of  Mr.  Smith  "  under  an  impe- 
rious call  for  war.M  "  To  organize  the  physical  resources 
ic  of  the  country,  to  bring  them  forth  in  a  tone  universally 
"  manifesting  abroad  and  at  home  a  determinarion  to  take  3 
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"  manly  stand."  When  this  inflated  verbiage  shall  he  trans- 
lated into  positive  measures  of  a  precise  meaning,  the  pub- 
lic may  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  its  author  ;  at  present  they 
can  only  judge  of  his  weakness. 

Did  Mr.  Smith  make  his  objections  and  give  his  rea- 
sons at  the  time  and  place  officially  proper  to  make  and 
give  them  ?  If,  in  any  instance,  instead  of  doing  this,  he 
has  waited  for  after  thoughts  and  doubtful  events,  to  seek 
praise  or  frame  charges,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  as- 
signing him  his  proper  niche. 

Article  4  and  6.  Non-intercourse  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Smith  should  have  said  non-imj>ortvtion  act.  He 
says  it  was  introduced  by  presidential  influence;  another 
ipse  dixit  of  our  random  author;  which,  according  to  the 
rule  of  evidence  we  have  already  established,  cannot  be 
admitted  without  proof;  and  he  has  given  none. 

But  no  matter;  let  us  examine  the  act  upon  its  me- 
rits, with  its  attendant  circumstances.  This  aet  was  cer- 
tainly a  proper  one  if  the  PVench  government  had  revok- 
ed its  decrees  in  strict  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the 
forrcrer  act  pledging  the  United  States;  or  if  it  tended 
more  effectually  to  attain  the  object  of  Congress  in  thar 
previous  act. 

You  know  it  had  been  the  aim  of  our  government  for 
two  or  three  years  to  divide  the  belligerents  by  inducing 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  revoke  its  edicts,  so  that 
the  example  would  lead  to  a  revocation  by  the  other  or  our 
contest  be  limited  to  a  single  one.  And  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  each  of  them  had  promised  to  be  the  second 
to  revoke,  but  each  seemed  unwilling  to  be  the- first.  Ac- 
cordingly our  law  of  May  IS  10,  offered  to  the  power  first 
revoking  a  non-importation  against  the  other.  France 
then  revoked,  as  by  the  declaration  of  the  5th  August. 
The  Presidents  proclamation,  in  pursuance  of  the  law, 
put  the  non-importation  in  force  against  the  other  belli- 
gerent. 

Had  France  forfeited  her  claim  to  this  measure  when 
Congress  confirmed  and  enforced  it  by  the  act  of  the  last 
session?  So  far  as  believed  or  ascertained,  she  had  not. 
Mr.  Smith  knows  that  no  evidence  existed  of  a  single  act 
of  the  French  government  or  its  courts  showing  that  the 
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decrees  were  not  repealed,  so  far  as  the  repeal  was  requir- 
ed by  the  offer  of  Congress  accepted  by  France.  Doubts 
had  indeed  arisen  as  to  the  time  the  repeal  would  take  ef- 
fect; whether  the  1st  of  November  or  the  1st  of  February 
following.  Although  even  this  was  not  admitted  by 
France,  yet  there  was  room  for  question  and  discussion 
which  might  have  embarrassed  the  execution  of  our  laws. 
Hence  the  expediency  of  settling  the  matter  by  a  positive 
statute;  unless  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  risk  na- 
tional honor  by  breaking  a  contract  on  doubtful  ground, 
or  to  hunt  for  a  flaw  on  the  other  side  to  enable  us  to  an- 
nul an  arrangement  (sought  by  Congress  itself  in  a  for- 
mer law)  producing,  though  three  months  later  than  had 
been  first  expected,  the  example  of  one  belligerent  to 
wield  against  the  other. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Smith  that  the  act  for  enforcing  the 
arrangement  departed  from  the  arrangement.  If  it  did 
so,  it  was  in  relation  not  to  the  essence  of  the  arrange- 
ment, but  merely  as  to  thertime  of  its  mutual  execution. 
And  we  the  public  shall  better  understand  the  matter 
when  the  explanation  which  we  perceive  was  sent  with 
the  act,  and  which  must  have  been  at  least  signed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  shall  come  before  us. 

"  It  is  a  sorrowful  truth,  says  Mr.  Smith,  that  the 
act  did  not  provide  for  several  obvious  cases  wherein  our 
merchants,  &c."  Did  he  tafce  any  steps  to  cause  such 
provision  to  be  introduced?  If  his  official  squeamishness 
prevented  him  from  even  hinting  the  case  to  any  member 
of  Congress,  yet,  as  he  professes  to  be  for  open  and  di- 
rect recommendation  in  all  cases  by  the  executive,  did  he 
propose  or  hint  any  such  provision  to  the  President,  which 
bis  office  enabled  him  to  do  ?  We  must  conclude  that  he 
did  not:  because  he  has  given  sufficient  proofs  that  no  of- 
ficial delicacy  would  have  suppressed  the  boast  of  it  which 
his  vanity  would  have  prompted. — In  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, he  contents  himself  with  the  merit  of  finding  out 
faults  when  too  late  to  amend  them,  and  foreseeing  events 
after  they  have  happened. 

Mark  his  equivocations  and  evasions  on  the  French 
repeal  and  the  President's  proclamation.  '*  If  the  revoca- 
tion did  actually  take  place  as  declared  by  the  proclanur 
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tlon,  then  it  became  a  compact,"  &c.  "  If  however  the 
emperor  of  the  French  did  not  in  fact  revoke,  as  declared 
by  proclamation,  the  act  of  May  did  not  become  a  com- 
pact, &c."  Why  thus  shrink  from  an  opinion  whether 
the  proclamation  was  legal  and  proper  or  not?  No  man 
would  be  safer  than  Robert  Smith  in  expressing  one  or  the 
other  of  these  opinions;  for  he  could  certainly  find  plen- 
ty of  persons  who  could  witness  his  having  entertained  ei- 
ther or  both  of  them,  as  the  political  horizon  varied  and 
the  tide  of  party  set. 

Many  of  our  merchants  and  ship  masters  have  suf- 
fered and  still  suffer  very  unjustly  by  French  spoliation. 
They  cry  out  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  are  not  re- 
voked; and  Mr.  Smith  joins  them  in  the  clamor,  thereby 
confounding  the  two  maritime  decrees  with  the  municipal 
decree  confiscating  American  property  which  arrived  in 
France,  which  had  not  been  restored  nor  promised  to  be 
restored.  This  confu5ion  of  distinct  and  separate  facts 
might  be  an  honest  mistake  In  them.  But  Mr.  Smith 
would  not  thank  us  for  supposing  k  so  in  him,  since  he 
seems  quite  as  anxious  to  be  thought  sagacious  as  to  be 
thought  honest. 

This  subject  deserves  some  developement. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  our  government  to  distin- 
guish between  belligerent  maritime  edicts  violating  our 
neutral  rights,  and  edicts  authorising  other  depredations 
on  the  property  of  our  citizens.  It  has  even  admitted  the 
distinction,  for  the  time  being,  between  the  revocation  of 
them  as  to  the  future,  and  indemnity  for  past  spoliations 
committed  under  them.  They  have  also  kept  separate  from 
these  maritime  orders  and  decrees,  other  wrongs  of  va- 
rious sorts  arising  some  from  iniquitous  confiscations  on 
hiidj  some  from  acts  rendered  unlawful  from  their  being 
insidious  and  ex  post  facto,  and  others  uniting  both  cha- 
racters, being  unlawful  in  themselves  as  well  as  insidious 
and  retrospective. 

The  French  decree  o^  March,  1810,  which  commit- 
ted such  barbarous  and  extensive  spoliations  on  our  com- 
merce arriving  in  the  ports  of  France,  owes  its  enormity 
and  its  turpitude  chiefly  to  its  being  retrospective  and  en- 
snaring.   With  a  prev/ou*  and  sufficient  notice  the  French 
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government,  had  a  right  to  modify  or  forbid  our  com- 
merce with  France  (no  treaty  restraining  it)  as  it  pleased. 
We  might  reproach  the  unfriendliness  of  such  an  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty,  and  we  might  retaliate  in  any  way 
deemed  proper  within  our  own  rights  of  sovereignty. 
But  we  could  not  in  strictness  arrange  such  municipal  spo- 
liations under  the  head  of  violations  of  our  neutral  rights, 
nor  of  consequence  regard  them  as  contemptible  by  the 
act  of  Congress  defining  the  acts  whose  revocation  would 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  that  act. 

In  like  manner,  the  British  government  was  charge- 
able with  various  extensive  depredations  on  American 
commerce,  which,  besides  being  violations  of  our  com- 
mercial rights  on  the  high  seas,  were  also  ex  post  facto 
and  insidious;  the  more  so  in  some  instances  as  contra- 
dicting previous  assurances.  "What  other  character  can 
be  given  to  all  the  proclamation  blockades,  as  communi- 
cated to  our  ministers,  to  take  effect  from  the  day  of  such 
communication  ? . 

So  again  in  the  case  of  the  immense  captures  and 
confiscations  in  the  year  1805,  which  kindled  such  a 
flame  through  the  United  States  and  among  all  our  poli- 
tical parties.  In  this  instance  the  British  government  had 
regularly  declared  to  Mr.  King  that  colonial  produce  en- 
tering our  ports  and  paying  duties  might  be  safely  export- 
ed. This  information  had  been  duly  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  merchants,  and  under  the  faith  of  it 
they  proceeded  on  foreign  voyages.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  they  lulled  to  security  and  gone  within  the  grasp  of 
British  cruizers  and  courts,  than  they  became  a  prey  to 
insidious  and  retrospective  orders  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions. 

What  in  this  respect  was  the  British  order  of  the  7th 
of  January,  1807?  On  the  31st  December  preceding, 
our  negotiators  there  were  told  that  some  such  measures 
must  take  place  if  the  United  States  did  not  oppose  the 
Berlin  decree.  Seven  days  after,  out  came  the  order  for- 
bidding to  our  vessels  the  trade  from  one  port  of  Europe 
to  another;  thus  respectively  and  insidiously  as  well  as 
contrary  to  our  neutral  rights,  making  prey  of  all  vessels 
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then  out  or  to  go  out  before  a  knowledge  of  the  order 
could  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Under  this  proceeding  it  is  well  known  that  great 
numbers  were  seized  and  sent  into  British  ports.  It  is 
true  that  before  they  were  to  be  liable  to  condemnation 
a  warning  under  the  order  was  to  be  given  :  but  in  many 
cases  a  return  home  was  equivalent  to  a  total  loss,  and  in 
all  cases  the  great  though  partial  loss  was  the  effect  of  the 
retrospective  and  ensnaring  measure. 

One  other  instance  may  be  added.  In  April,  1804, 
the  British  minister,  Mr.  Merry,  communicated  to  our  go- 
vernment an  instruction  from  his  government  to  the  naval 
commanders  and  courts  in  the  West  Indies,  "  not  to  con- 
"  sider  any  blockade  of  those  islands  as  existing,  unless 
<{  in  respect  of  particular  ports  which  may  be  actually  in- 
"  vested,  and  not  then  to  capture  vessels  bound  to  such 
"  ports,  unless  they  shall  have  been  previously  warned 
"  not  to  enter  them." 

On  the  same  day  he  communicated  a  blockade  of  the 
islands  of  Curracoa,  with  an  assurance  that  "the  block- 
*c  ade  would  be  conducted  conformably  to  the  above  in- 
"  structions."  The  blockade  was  not  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  laid  down;  and  every  vessel  bound  to  Cur- 
racoa was  captured  by  British  cruizers  and  condemned  by 
British  courts. 

Notwithstanding  these  extensive  depredations  of 
Great  Britain,  aggravated  by  the  consideration  that  they 
were  thus  retrospective  and  ensnaring,  the  arrangement 
with  the  British  minister  Erskine  was  made  without  even 
bringing  them  into  the  negociation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council,  much  less  making  indemnity  for  them  a, 
pre-requisite,  which  the  lav/  would  not  in  fact  have  au- 
thorised. 

In  the  late  arrangement  for  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  indemnity  for  the  retrospective  and  in-ridious  spo- 
liations in  France  was  not  therefore  made  a  condition;  it 
was  no  more  than  what  both  law  and  impartiality  requir- 
ed. In  bringing  the  subject  into  the  negociation  and  pres- 
sing it  in  the  manner  we  have  seen  it  done,  the  executive 
gave  the  strongest  proof  of  zeal  and  exertion  for  the 
rights  of  the   nation  and  the  interests  of  the  merchants, 
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and  to  make  it  a  charge  that  more  was  not  done,  more 
even  than  the  law  justified,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust. 

In  looking  carefully  over  the  extracts  of  the  two  let- 
ters of  June  5  and  July  5  to  General  Armstrong  (which 
we  should  take  for  granted  were  written  by  the  Secretary 
himself  if  Mr.  Smith  had  not  been  Secretary)1  we  perceive 
a  struggle  between  an  anxiety  to  extort  from  the- occasion 
an  indemnity  for  past  wrongs  and  a  security  against  fu- 
ture ones,  and  a  respect  for  the  law  as  well  as  for  the 
rule  of  impartiality  towards  the  two  belligerents. 

Mr.  Smith  has  not  given  us  the  sequel  of  these  two 
instructions  to  General  Armstrong.  We  may  suppose 
therefore,  especially  from  the  date  of  the  latter,  which 
seems  most  positive  in  its  language,  that  they  were  not  re- 
ceived in  time  to  be  used  before  the  declaration  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  French  decrees  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Ca- 
dore  on  the  5th  of  August.  That  declaration  was  un- 
derstood by  General  Armstrong  and  by  our  Executive  to 
be  a  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress and  binding  as  an  arrangement  on  both  sides;  and 
was  it  to  be  set  aside  because  it  did  not  provide  for  the 
case  of  those  retrospective  spoliations  ?  To  have  done 
so  would  have  cont  ravened  the  law  and  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress; it  would  set  up  a  rule  in  the  arrangement  with 
FYs  nee  different  from  what  had  been  observed  in  the  ar- 
rangement with  England;  and  it  would  have  led  to  the 
embarrassment  of  obliging  the  executive,  in  case  the  Bri- 
tish government  should  be  desirous  of  opening  a  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  by  repealing  its  orders,  to 
make  it  a  pre-requisite  that  Great  Britain  also  should  in- 
demnify for  her  retrospective  spoliations. 

While  Mr.  Smith  is  dealing  out  his  retrospective 
charges  and  insinuations  the  question  again  occurs,  did  he 
approve  or  disapprove  himself  the  proclamation  of  No- 
vember 2d,  which  closed  the  arrangement  without  any 
provision  for  indemnify?  It  is  a  question  which  can  only 
puzzle  hirn  in  its  result?  because  as  already  intimated, 
whether  he  says  yes  or  no  or  both,  he  will  have  the  mem  of 
consistency  with  what  he  has  often  said  in  society. 

Much  credit  is  claimed  for  the  letter  of  June  1810, 
to  Gen.  Armstrong,  as  "  prepared"  by  Mr.  Smith,  but 
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rejected  by  the  President,  and  replaced  by  a  substitute 
dictated  by  himself.  This  letter  is  believed  not  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Smith,  but  it  is  nevertheless  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  being  well  written,  as  a  calm  argumenta- 
tive communication.  There  are,  however,  particular  pas- 
sages and  expressions  which  may  help  to  account  for  its 
unfavorable  reception  by  Mr.  Madison.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  following:  "  Had  France  interdicted  to  our  vessels 
"  all  the  ports  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence,  and  had 
<c  she  given  a  warning  of  equal  duration  with  that  given 
"  by  our  law,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  of  complaint 
<e  on  the  part  of  the  United  States."  What!  no  cause  of 
complaint!  The  United  States,  it  is  true,  could  not  com- 
plain of  it  as  a  violation  of  their  neutral  rights  and  nation- 
al sovereignty,  obnoxious  to  the  resentment  of  the  other 
belligerent:  but  would  it  be  consistent  with  friendship, 
with  liberality,  with  reciprocity,  with  the  spirit  of  common 
intercourse  among  civilized  nations? 

Compare  this  concession  of  Mr.  Smith  with  his  letter 
to  Gen.  Turreau  (equally  prepared  by  this  wonderful 
statesman)  in  which  such  an  exclusion  of  our  trade  is 
complained  of  as  essentially  unfriendly,  as  equivalent  even  to 
the  two  maritime  decrees,  and,  if  substituted  for  them,  as 
being  "  a  change  of  the  mode  only,  and  not  of  the  measure" 
And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  the  observations  in  this  let- 
ter were  required  by  the  last  paragraph  to  be  presented  to 
the  French  government. 

But  the  best  explanation  of  the  non-adoption  of  this 
letter  by  the  President  is  its  deficiency  in  the  expression  of 
that  "  sensibility  to  the  insults  and  injuries"  to  which  it 
relates,  and  which  Mr.  Smith  says  he  feels  whenever  it 
suits  his  purpose  to  insinuate  that  the  President  does  not 
feel  it. — The  letter  substitutes  prolix  argument  for  con- 
densed, dignified  animadversion.  The  reader  must  reflect 
too  that  this  letter  was  to  follow  the  one  that  had  just 
been  presented  to  the  French  government  by  General 
Armstrong  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  of  a  character  to 
dilute  the  spirit  of  his  strictures;  whereas  the  substitute, 
directed  by  the  President,  adopted  the  letter  of  Arm- 
strong, and  postponed  farther  animadversions  till  farther 
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intelligence,  dally  expected,  might  aid  in  adapting  them  to 
the  actual  state  of  things. 

The  last  remark  of  Mr.  Smith  on  this  head  is  too 
frivolous  for  grave  debate;  it  is  that  the  President's  sub- 
stituted paragraph  was  intended  for  Mr.  Armstrong  him- 
self. We  all  know,  at  least  all  of  us  that  are  in  the  habk 
of  reading  printed  documents;  that  this  is  the  usual 
course.  The  government  puts  its  own  sentiments  into 
the  hands  of  its  minister,  and  leaves  to  his  discretion  the 
manner  and  the  occasion  proper  for  using  them. 

Articles.  Here  transferred  from  the  unmethodical 
place  into  which  it  was  thrust  between  two  articles  close- 
ly connected  in  their  subjects.  It  fakes  notice  of  the  act 
making  some  regulations  as  to  ministers  and  Barbary  Con- 
suls; and  of  all  the  articles  of  this  wretched  pamphlet,  it 
is  the  most  pitiful  and  insignificant.  It  does  not  rise  even 
to  the  dignity  of  being  wicked  or  treacherous,  or  impu- 
dent, or  even  false. — It  seems  introduced  for  no  purpose 
but  to  mark  the  meagerness  of  the*  general  subject  and  of 
the  author's  intellect.  He  says  this  law  was  a  bad  one; 
he  says  the  President  did  not  give  it  his  negative;  he  says 
the  President  did  not  in  the  subsequent  session  recom- 
mend by  a  message  its  repeal;  he  says  that  he,  Mr.  Smith 
refused  to  speak  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
about  it  as  he  thought  it  an  improper  interfering  of  the 
executive  officers  with  Legislative  business. 

Having  collected  all  these  wonderful  discoveries  from 
Mr.  Smith's  statement,  we  will  just  return  them  to  him 
with  one  or  two  simple  observations.  We  discover  from 
the  date  of  the  law  that  it  past  on  the  very  last  evening  of 
the  session.  It  must  then  have  come  to  the  President  at  his 
chamber  in  the  capitol  with  a  number  of  other  bills,  some 
of  them  doubtless  of  infinitely  more  consequence.  If  he 
did  not  the  next  session  send  a  formal  message  to  recom- 
mend  its  repeal,  it  might  have  been  because  he  thought  it 
better  that  Congress  should  lake  up  the  subject  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  member;  and  it  was  indeed  well  understood 
that  a  member  of  the  senate,  the  very  author  of  the  first 
bill,  had  engaged  to  propose  it.  Formal  messages  or  re- 
commendations on  every  subject  of  legislation  would  mul- 
tiply them  to  excess,  and  would  not  appear  respectful  to 
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the  intelligence  and  vigilance  of  the  members.  Mr.  Ma- 
dison has  probably  gone  farther  in  this  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Every  body  knows  that  it  always  has  been 
and  ought  to  be  the  practice  for  informal  communications 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  members  to  take 
place,  with  an  honest  view  to  the  dispatch  of  business. — 
Mr.  Smith's  squeamishness  therefore  on  this  head  is  a 
little  curious;  and  he  ought  to  have  been  very  sure,  before 
he  averred  it,  that  there  are  no  members  of  Congress 
with  better  memories  than  himself. 

Allowing  him,  however,  the  peculiar  super-refined 
scruples  to  which  he  now  makes  pretensions,  he  was  the 
more  bound  for  that  very  reason  to  do  what  was  necessary 
in  the  more  regular  course  for  effecting  the  public  objects 
connected  with  his  department.  Yet  he  has  not  told  us 
(and  who  will  doubt  that  he  would  have  told  us  if  he 
could)  that  he  discharged  his  duty  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  President  from  time  to  time  to  the  case  of  the  six 
suffering  functionaries,  and  to  the  expediency  of  recom- 
mending to  Congress  a  revision  of  the  act  in  question. 

Art.  9.  Paragraph  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine.  This 
paragraph,  he  says,  the  President  inserted  with  his  own 
pen  ;  and  we  believe  it.  But  when  he  tells  us  that  Ro- 
bert Smith  opposed  it  in  the  cabinet,  we  do  not  believe  it. 
We  will  venture  to  say  that  Robert  Smith  never  opposed 
any  thing  in  the  cabinet.  He  had  not  vigor  of  mind 
enough  to  support  an  argument,  even  on  the  right  side  of 
a  question?  Recollect  the  universal  sensibility  of  the  na- 
tion on  this  point,  and  that,  without  the  insertion  of  this 
paragraph,  Mr.  Smith  required  for  the  murderous  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake  nothing  more  than  the  delivery  of  two 
native  seamen  who  had  been  most  shamefully  and  insult- 
ingly detained  ever  since  the  date  of  the  transaction. — 
And  yet,  this  is  the  man  who  boasts  of  his  sympathy  and 
sensibility  to  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

But  what  has  Mr.  Smith  to  offer  in  extenuation  of 
his  guilt  in  that  most  attrocious  breach  of  official  confi- 
dence involved  in  his  relation  of  the  fact  ?  This  is  doubt- 
less the  least  excusable  of*  all  the  crimes  confessed  in  his 
crimeful  pamphlet.  Intrusted  by  his  country  to  manage 
the  most  delicate  transaction  that  could  be  confided  to  a 
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minister,  a  point  of  national  honor,  "with  a  rival  power, 
jealous,  haughty,  lavish  in  her  insults,  and  frugal  in  her 
acts  of  justice  ;  then  to  betray  to  that  rival  the  secret  dis- 
cussions of  his  own  cabinet  on  that  very  point  of  honor  ; 
this  marks  a  turpitude  of  heart,  or  a  blunted,  muffled, 
wooden-headed  power  cf  penetration  and  feeling  too  dis- 
graceful in  itself  to  be  able  to  disgrace  the  government  it 
betrayed.  Should  this  man  renounce  now  his  country  as 
he  has  his  honor,  become  a  British  subject,  and  take  re- 
fuge at  the  court  of  London,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  trusted  to  carry  a  letter  across  the  street. 

Art.  10.  Another  instance  of  official  treachery  and 
mock  sensibility.  Mr.  Madison  with  his  own  pen  forbade 
the  use  of  force  in  taking  possession  of  West  Florida 
against  any  particular  place  in  possession  of  a  Spanish 
garrison.  And  was  he  not  bound  to  do  so  by  law,  by 
consistency,  and  by  the  truest  policy  ? 

Florida  was  to  be  occupied  because  it  was  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  recognized  possessor.  A  private  citizen 
may  take  possession  of  his  own  property  when  it  can  be 
dene  without  violence  to  the  other  party.  Violence  used 
by  private  citizens  even  in  recovering  their  own,  is  a 
breach  of  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. — 
Using  national  force  against  Spain  in  granting  possession 
of  what  we  considered  as  our  own,  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  peace,  also,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  a  contradiction  of  the  principle  and  professions  on 
which  the  order  to  occupy  was  founded.  It  would  have 
been  war  ;  and  was  Mr.  Smith  of  opinion  that  the  execu- 
tive had  a  right  to  make  war. 

It  would  have  been  impolitic,  because  it  might  have 
been  displeasing  to  our  neighbors  of  Spanish  America ; 
and  the  government  of  the  Havanna  might,  under  some 
unpropitious  influence,  have  subjected  the  property  of  our 
merchants  to  some  unfriendly  proceedings. 

Had  this  forbearance  of  the  President  not  been  used, 
and  had  such  consequences  ensued,  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Smith  might  have  taken  another  turn;  the  honor  of  our 
arms  might  have  been  lost  in  a  sympathy  for  our  mer- 
chants, suffering  from  the  incaution  and  usurpation  of 
the  executive,  and  his  constitutional  scruples  might  have 
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reminded  him  that  it  was  for  the  legislature,  not  the  ex- 
ecutive, to  declare  war. 

Perhaps,  however,  as  there  has  been  a  session  of 
Congress  since  the  omission  of  the  President  to  make  war 
upon  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Mobile,  Mr.  Smith  may  have 
offered  his  official  advice  to  the  President  to  recommend 
a  rescue  of  the  national  arms  from  the  humiliation  to 
which  the  want  of  executive  authority  had  exposed  them, 
But  perhaps,  also,  if  this  had  been  doi^e  by  him  it  would 
not  have  escaped  a  place  in  his  printed  enumeration  of  his 
merits. 

Art.  1 1.  Mr.  Erving*s  account  s. — We  have  read  of 
ancient  laws  by  which  a  calumniator  who  did  not  substan- 
tiate his  accusations  was  adjudged  to  suffer  the  same  pu- 
nishment as  the  accused  would  have  undergone,  had  the 
crimes  been  proved.  Now  as  Mr.  Smith  labors  to  make 
it  ?ppear,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  having  intimated  to 
Mr.  Erving  in  1 804,  by  order  of  the  President ,  that  he 
might  make  a  charge  of  two  and  ci  half  per  cent,  in  his  'ac- 
counts for  all  the  awards  received  by  him,  and  that  the 
equity  of  bis  claim  should  be  regularly  brought  be/are  the 
government,  is  robbing  the.  public  and  poor  individuals  ;  and 
as  we  can  prove,  from  Mr.  Smith  and  others,  that  neither  in- 
dividuals nor  the  government  suffered  by  this  just  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  ordered  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  al- 
lowed to  Mr.  Ervmg,  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Madison  hav-r 
ing  been  drawn  out  of  the  fund  called  the  '*  expense  ac~ 
count*'  created  by  the  board  of  commissioners  to  reim- 
burse the  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
claims,  we  shall  leave  the  public  to  judge,  v/hat  ought  to 
be  the  punishment  of  Mr.  Smith  for  this  atrocity,  since 
such  a  law  does  not  exist  in  our  codes. 

George  W.  Erving  was  appointed  in  the  year  1801 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  consul  for  the  port  of  London  ;  to  which 
o$ce  was  annexed  the  law  agency^  held  before  by  Mr. 
V/illisms,  the  commercial  agency  held  by  Mr.  Cabot,  and 
the  agency  for  the  protection  of  seamen  held  by  Mr.  Lenox  : 
for  which  offices  he  received  only  2000  dollars  a  year,  al- 
though the  genrlemen  who  filled  them  before  received  to- 
gether eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  appreciating  justly  Mr.  Erving's  ta- 
lents, and  being  well  aware  that  2000  dollars  was  no  re- 
ward for  his  services ;  that  sum  not  being  sufficient  to 
bear  his  expenses  in  London,  he  gave  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  assessor  to  the  board  of  commissioners  then  sit- 
ting in  London  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  British 
treaty. 

On  Mr.  Erving's  arrival  in  London,  the  board  of 
commissioners  refused  to  receive  him  as  their  assessor,  and 
insisted  on  their  right  to  appoint  their  own  assessor; 
which  they  did  accordingly  by  naming  another  person 
with  a  salary  of  1500  dollars  per  annum,  and  an  appro- 
priate commission  out  of  certain  claims,  which  commis- 
sion is  said  to  have  amounted  to  24,000  dollars. 

The  progress  of  the  public  business  being  threatened 
with  serious  consequences  from  a  contention  which  now 
arose  between  the  assessor  appointed  by  the  President  and 
the  one  appointed  by  the  board,  Mr.  Erving,  animated  by 
that  desire  for  the  despatch  of  public  business  which  so 
much  distinguished  him,  withdrew  his  pretentions  and 
contented  himself  with  stating  the  affair  to  the  President^ 
throwing  himself  on  his  justice  for  such  remuneration  as 
he  might  think  was  due  to  him,  representing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  was  then  in  the  discharge  of  functions  be- 
coming every  day  more  arduous  and  important  and  for 
which  his  predecessors  received  S500  dollars  annually. 

The  late  President  in  consequence  of  these  repre- 
sentations ordered  Mr.  Madison  then  Secretary  of  State, 
to  say  to  Mr.  Erving,  that  the  result  cf  his  refections  for 
the  moment  were,  that  he  might  charge  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  all  the  awards  actually  received  and  paid  by  him, 
that  he  might  state  this  item  in  his  account  with  the  pub- 
lic; which  would  bring  the  equity  of  his  claim  before  the 
government. 

Does  this  look  like  defrauding  the  public  ?  Does 
Mr.  Smith  intend  to  insinuate  by  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Ma- 
dision's  letter  being  a  private  one,  that  any  thing  unfair 
was  meant  either  by  him  or  Mr.  Jefferson  .?  Such  an  in- 
sinuation would  be  as  absurd  as  base.  The  letter  was  a 
private  answer  to  a  private  letter  and  could  not  possibly 
have  any  concealed  effect,  because  it  could  have  no  effect, 
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but  as  a  public  voucher.  There  was  every  probability  also 
that  this  affair  would  be  brought  to  a  final  settlement  dur- 
ing Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  (the  letter  of  Mr.  Ma- 
dison being  dated  in  1804)  in  which  case  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  not  this  letter  would  have  been  the  au- 
thority for  the  allowance. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Mr.  Smith, 
that  the  remuneration  of  two  and  a  half  percent,  amount- 
ing to  22,392  dollars  which  Mr.  Erving  was  allowed  to 
charge  did  not  amount  to  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the 
assessorship,  and  that  calculating,  it  even  as  an  additional 
annual  compensation,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  done,  his  salary 
fell  short  nearly  2,000  dollars  per  annum  of  what  had 
been  allowed  his  predecessors  for  performing  the  same 
functions. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  all  the  officers  of 
the  treasury  department  allow  Mr.  Erving's  accounts  to  be 
the  most  correct  and  satisfactory  of  any  that  have  ever 
been  exhibited  to  that  department.  This  is  highly  ho- 
norable to  Mr.  Erving,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  of  public  mo- 
ney passed  through  his  hands.  Those  merchants  of  the 
United  States  who  were  witnesses  to  the  promptitude  and 
ability  with  which  he  brought  forward  and  supported  their 
claims  have  been  uniform  in  their  applause  of  Mr.  Erving; 
and  the  board  of  commissioners,  we  have  been  told  by 
one  of  them  within  these  few  days,  were  highly  satisfied 
with  his  activity  and  vigilance  ;  by  which  alone  great  sums 
were  saved  both  to  the  government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  same  gentleman  assures  us  that  the 
business  of  the  board  was  greatly  accelerated  by  Mr.  E. 
and  that  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  classed  these 
claims  and  pursued  them  through  the  different  stages 
must  have  established  his  reputation  with  fhe  government, 
as  it  did  with  all  those  who  had  recourse  to  him  as  a  man 
of  business,  of  integrity  and  talents. 

When  in  the  December  following  that  renowned 
epoch  his  accession  to  the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Smith 
made  the  discovery  so  Yery  distressing  to  his  feelings,  that 
several  American  claimants  under  the  British  treaty  had  in 
vain  presented  their  claims  for  payment  because  Mr.  Erv- 
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ing  had  deducted  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  said  claims, 
why  did  he  not  pursue  his  enquiry  and  discover,  what 
would  have  relieved  his  distresses  and  gratified  an  honest 
Secretary  of  State,  that  a  great  unclaimed  surplus,  (say 
\  60,000  do  Ha rs )  still  remained  in  the  Treasury  arising  from 
deductions  made  by  order  of  the  board, of  commissioners 
from  awards  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  to 
the  United  States  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution 
of  these  claims.  Why  could  not  Mr.  Smith  discover  that 
Mr.  Erving,  in  closing  his  accounts  with  the  government, 
had  charged  this  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  the  ll  award 
account"  instead  of  charging  it  to  the  "  expense  account," 
and  that  in  order  to  adjust  this  error  and  render  justice  to 
Mr.  Erving,  to  the  government  and  to  individuals,  all  that 
was  wanting  was  an  appropriation  authorizing  this  sum  of 
22,  292  dollars  to  be  taken  from  the  "  award  account" 
and  placed  to  the  expense  account?  Why  did  he  not  dis- 
cover thar  in  closing  his  accounts  with  the  public  Mr.  Erv- 
ing notes  this  item  in  these  words,  u  Balance  remaining  in 
<c  my  hands  retained  as  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half 
"  per  cent,  on  awards  received  and  paid  by  me,  subject 
"  however  to  the  decision  of  government  as  per  voucher," 
which  voucher  was  no  other  than  this  identical  private  let- 
ter of  the  former  Secretary  of  State  ?  We  know  how 
every  honest  man  will  answer  these  questions. 

But  if  this  charge  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  so 
heinous  a  crime,  why  did  Mr.  Erving's  accounts  pass  ? 
Were  they  not  submitted  to  Mr.  Smith,  explained  to  his 
apparent  satisfaction,  signed  and  approved  by  him  and 
sent  ro  the  Treasury,  accompanied  by  a  favourable  letter? 
Did  they  not  pass  the  Auditor's  office,  the  Comptroller's 
office,  and  were  they  not  reported  on  by  Mr.  Gallatin  to 
the  President  and  stated  by  him  as  "  correct  in  every  res- 
pect" and  by  the  President,  on  a  special  call,  laid  before 
Congress,  and  there  debated  and  passed?  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  and  six  months  after  these  accounts 
have  been  thus  adjusted,  Mr.  Smith  works  them  into  the 
silly  memoirs  of  his  own  negativeness,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  defaming  his  benefactor,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  nation,  whose  stern  integrity  through  a  life  of  pub- 
lic service  it  was  to  have  been  expected  no  man  of  com* 
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mon  honesty  or  common  decency  would  have  dared  to  im- 
peach. Mr.  Smith  knew  that  Mr.  Erving  was  four  thou- 
sand miles  off,  and  that  the  impression  could  be  made  to 
serve  his  purposes  before  that  gentleman  could  reply. 
He  did  not  dream  that  any  person,  for  the  pure  love  of 
justice,  would  take  the  pains,  if  he  had  the  sagacity,  to 
hunt  up  the  following  documents,  which  are  inserted  here, 
that  the  iniquity  of  the  Secretary's  insinuations  might  ap- 
pear in  their  true  colors. 

REPORT. 

Treasury  Department,  February  Stby  1811. 

SIR, 
I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  7th  inst.  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
mary statement  of  George  W.  Erving's  account  in  rela- 
tion to  awards  under  the  7th  article  of  the  British  treaty. 
The  commission  of  2  1-2  per  cent,  is  charged  on  stg. 
/.  217,009  ds.  6//.  being  the  amount  actually  received  by 
Mr.  Erving,  on  account  of  claimants  who  had  not  ap- 
pointed any  special  agent  to  prosecute  their  claims  and  re- 
ceive the  amount.  The  accounts  themselves  are  volumni- 
ous,  have  passed  the  office  of  the  auditor  and  comptrol- 
ler, and  are,  as  I  am  informed,  correct  in  every  respect. 
There  is  another  account  rendered  by  Mr.  Erving,  to 
the  Treasury,  for  a  sum  exceeding  55,000/.  sfg.  and  which 
is  not  sent,  as  it  is  not  finally  settled,  and  no  commission 
is  charged  upon  it.  That  sum  consists  of  deductions 
made  from  the  awards  generally,  by  direction  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  benefit  or -the  United  States,  in 
order  to  reimburse  them  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  claims.  A  portion  was  applied  by  Mr. 
Erving  towards  the  discharge  of  the  proctor's  accounts, 
for  which  the  United  States  had  become  responsible,  and 
a  balance  exceeding  1G05000  dollars  was  paid  by  him  into 
the  Treasury.  It  was  from  that  fund,  which  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President,  ford  rraying  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  prosecution  of  clsims,  that  the  compensation 
allowed  to  Mr.  Erving  should  have  been  deducted.     But 
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the  unexpended  balance  of  that  fund  having  been  carried 
to  the  surplus  fund  a  new  appropriation  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  account  and  repaying  to  the 
award  fund,  which  belongs  to  individuals,  the  sum  re- 
tained by  Mr.  Erving  for  the  commission  above  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  no  other  information  at  the  Treasury  respect- 
ing Mr.  Erving's  services,  but  what  results  from  the  ac- 
counts and  from  the  letter  annexed  to  the  enclosed  state- 
ment. The  services  were  altogether  performed,  in  con- 
formity with  the  instructions  which  he  may  have  received 
from  the  department  of  slate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 


LETTER 

Washington,  November  25,   1810. 

TO  ROBERT  SMITH,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
SIR, 

It  appears  that  the  sum  of  22,S92  dollars  67  cents, 
which  stands  charged  upon  the  "  award  account"  of  my 
agency  in  London,  under  the  7th  article  of  the  late  Bri- 
tish treaty,  as  compensation  for  my  services  in  that  agen- 
cy, ought  to  have  been  charged  against,  and  deducted  by 
me  out  of  that  fund  which  was  immediately  applicable  to 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  execution  of  the  said  7th  ar- 
ticle :  hence  a  (litfkulty  in  point  of  form  exists  in  adjusting 
the  Said  "  award  account"  at  the  treasury,  which  renders 
necessary  a  reference  of  the  subject  to  the  President, 
through  your  department. 

As  all  the  business  under  the  said  treaty  was  con- 
cluded previous  to  your  coming  into  the  department  of 
state,  and  this  special  matter  cannot  therefore  be  familiar 
to  you,  permit  me  briefly  to  explain  how  this  necessity 
has  arisen. 

The  per  centage  of  two  and  a  half,  which  makes  up 
the  sum  of  22,392  dollars  67  cents,  charged  as  is  above 
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mentioned,  was  so  charged  by  authorization  of  the  then 
secretary  of  state,  given  in  consequence  of  a  representa- 
tion made  by  rue  in  the  year  1 804.  At  that  time,  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  service  in  England,  I  held, 
by  appointment  of  the  President,  three  several  offices  of 
very  great  trust  and  responsibility,  independent  of  the 
consulate  of  London,  viz:  1st,  the  "law  agency"  of  claims 
under  the  treaty;  this  had  been  previously  held  by  Mr. 
Williams,  at  a  salary  of  2,500  dollars  per  annum;  2dly, 
the  "commercial  agency,"  under  the  same  treaty,  held  by 
■Mr.  Cabot,  at  a  salary  of  2,500  dollars  per  annum;  and 
Sdly,  the  agency  for  obtaining  the  discharge  of  seamen 
from  the  British  navy,  called  "agency  for  the  relief  and 
protection  of  seamen,"  held  by  Mr.  Lenox,  at  a  salary  of 
3,000  dollars  (or  3,500  dollars)  per  annum;  of  the  whole 
of  these  salaries,  making  S,0GO  dollars  (or  8,50O  dollars) 
per  annum,  I  received  only  two  thousand  dollars!  per  an- 
num; to  the  claimants  under  the  treaty,  I  did  not  charge 
any  commission;  nor  did  I  derive  one  cent  of  profit,  in 
any  shape  or  form,  from  the  large  sums  of  public  and  pri- 
vate monies  which  were  constantly  in  my  hands;  in  ad- 
justing  the  proctor's  accounts,  I  saved  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney to  the  government;  these,  together  with  the  sums 
which  I  obtained  from  the  board  of  commissioners,  ena- 
bled me  to  reimburse  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  the 
expenses  which  the  United  States  had  incurred  under  the 
7th  article  of  the  treaty. 

The  important  and  profitable  office  of  "  assessor*'  to 
the  board  of  commissioners,  had  been  also  conferred  upon 
me  by  the  President,  and  this  had  been  intended  as  part 
of  my  compensation;  but  the  board  having  asserted  a  right 
of  apppointing  its  own  "assessor,"  a  conflict  hence  arose, 
which  embarrassed  the  progress  of  the  public  business, 
and  menaced  very  mischievous  consequences;  on  this  ac- 
count I  withdrew  my  pretentions,  and  the  President  ac- 
quired in  those  of  the  board.  I  cannot  estimate  that 
assessorship  to  have  produced  less  than  6,000  guineas  over 
and  above  the  salary  of  1,500  dollars  per  annum,  which 
was  attached  to  it! 

All  these  matters  having  been  fully  submitted  to  the 
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secretary  of  state,  in  my  representation  above  mentioned, 
and  by  him  laid  before  the  President,  the  President  deter- 
mined to  allow  me  a  suitable  compensation;  by  his  order, 
the  secretary  of  state  wrote  to  me  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1 S04,  the  authorization  before  adverted  to,  which 
was  in  these  words: 

"Your  observations  on  the  reasonableness  of  gome 
remuneration  for  your  services  have,  as  you  wished,  been 
submitted  to  the  President.  The  result  of  his  reflections 
for  the  present  is,  that  I  should  suggest  that  you  retain  out 
of  the  next  instalment,  in  its  passage  through  your  hands 
to  the  Barings,  a  per  cenrage  of  two  and  a  half  on  the 
awards  actually  received,  and  to  be  received  by  you: 
and  that  you  state  it  as  an  item  in  your  account  with  the 
public.  This  will  bring  the  equity  cf  your  claim  regu- 
larly before  the  government,  and  will  leave  the  way  open 
for  the  choice  of  modes  and  funds,  as  may  finally  appear 
most  proper." 

The  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  herein 
allowed,  as  you  will  perceive,  was  not  chargeable  on  all 
the  awards  made  by  the  board  of  commissioners,  but  only 
on  that  portion  of  them,  wherein  I  had  been  made  payee; 
which  reduced  it  in  fact  to  a  commission  upon  about  one- 
rhird  of  the  business  which  I  did  at  the  board;  a  commis- 
sion to  that  extent,  however,  would  have  been  a  full  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  assessorship;  but  desirous  of 
adhering  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state's  in- 
structions, I  deducted  only  on  that  portion  of  the  awards 
made  payable  to  me,  on  which  I  finally  received  payment 
from  the  British  government,  which  I  suppose  was  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  awards  in  which  I  was  made  payee, 
one-third  of  them  having  been  previously  transferred  by 
me  to  the  private  agents  of  the  respective  awarders;  so 
that  in  effect  I  had  not  more  than  about  one  half  per  cent, 
on  the  business  which  1  did  at  the  board  of  commissioners, 
(not  to  mention  that  which  was  clone  in  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty.) Thus  this  commission  now  stands  charged, 
(pursuant  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  instruction)  against  the 
awards  on  which  1  received  payment  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, in  what  is  called  the  "award  account^"  though 
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as  it  was  in  fact  a  compensation  for  the  whole  business 
transacted  at  the  board,  it  might  with  propriety  have  been, 
and  probably  it  should  have  been,  deducted  out  of  a  sum 
of  160,000  dollars,  paid  by  me  into  the  treasury,  upon 
what  was  called  the  "spoliation  account."  As  the  case 
stands,  there  has  been  carried  to  the  public  credit  from 
the  last  mentioned  account  too  much,  by  the  amount  of 
the  commission;  that  fund  of  160,000  dollars  ov/es  there- 
fore, and  should  pay  back  to  the  "award  fund,"  the  same 
amount. 

This  is  the  point  now  submitted,  and  on  which  an 
explanation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  the 
Department  of  State,  is  requested. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  most  perfect 
consideration  and  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  ERVING. 

And  now,  Mr.  Smith,  let  us  ask  you,  where  did  you 
get  the  original  and  duplicate  of  this  private  letter  of  Mr. 
Madison?  Did  you  at  last  discover  it  in  the  office?  Then 
it  was  a  public  document.  Did  Mr.  Madison  or  Mr.  Er- 
ving  furnish  you  with  a  copy,  or  did  you  find  it  annexed 
to  Mr.  Erving's  accounts  as  a  public  voucher?  If  you  did, 
it  proves  that  neither  Mr.  Madison  nor  Mr.  Erving  con- 
sidered it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  public  document: 
for  Mr.  Erving,  however,  incomprehensible  it  may  be  to 
some  people,  is  an  officer  of  too  high  a  sense  of  honor  to 
divulge  confidential  and  private  communication. 

The  Appendix. — This  is  composed  of  a  few  extracts 
of  letters,  the  publication  of  which  will  be  quite  harmless 
to  all  the  world,  unless  it  be  to  Mr.  Smith;  and  to  him 
they  can  be  no  otherwise  detrimental  than  as  a  proof  of 
his  imbecility  in  publishing  them;  for  of  his  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple in  betraying  confidence,  both  public  and  private,  we 
could  not  want  this  additional  proof. 

He  is  now  a  servant  out  of  place.  And  while  he  is 
offering  himself  for  further  service  with  the  usual  cry  of 
who  wants  me,  he  naturally  concludes  that  we  shall  require 
a  character  from  his  last  place.  Unluckily  Mr.  Smith,  by 
this  confession  that  he  stood  in  need  of  a  character,  and 
this  mode  of  raking  one  together,  has  taken  a  lower  stand 
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in  the  scale  of  public  estimation  than  we  should  have  as- 
signed him.  We  knew  indeed  his  want  of  capacity;  but 
did  not  suppose  the  fact  would  be  put  by  himself  in  so 
glaring  a  point  of  light.  What  a  pity,  that  during  his 
eight  or  ten  years  of  public  service,  he  could  not  have 
done  some  useful  thing;  some  oriQ  act  that  would  mark 
him  as  a  noun  substantive,  and  enable  him  to  stand  alone. 
Ask  Mr.  Jelferson  whether,  on  his  retiring  from  the  same 
department  of  state  some  years  ago,  he  thought  it  necessa- 
ry to  print  himself  into  our  good  opinion  as  a  man  of  tal- 
ents in  business,  by  publishing  scraps  of  old  letters  from 
his  correspondents?  And  if  he  says  yes,  ask  him  if  they 
•were  private  and  confidential  letters,  not  intended  for  the 
public  eye. 

There  is  one  little  trick  of  deception  that  Mr.  Smith 
attempts  to  play  off  upon  us  in  this  very  act  of  hunting  up 
a  character.  The  mangled  extract  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter 
of  September  18lO,*is  given  us  to  create  the  belief  that  the 
letter  was  accompanied  by  the  manuscript  of  a  literary 
work,  to  be  corrected  and  amended  for  the  press.  Robert 
Smith  correct  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson!  No, 
gentle  reader:  the  work  in  question  was  an  o^cial  docu- 
ment intended  for  publication,  to  be  supported  and  eluci- 
dated, probably  corrected,  by  facts  deposited  in  the  de- 
partment of  State;  of  which  Mr.  Smith  was  then  the  of- 
ficial and  only  depositary.  He  is  called  upon  therefore, 
as  a  public  officer,  and  not,  thank  God,  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. 

We  intended  here  to  terminate  our  review  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us.  But  the  accidental  naming  of  Mr, 
Smith  in  connection  with  literature,  rec&ls  a  remark  we 
had  noted  on  two  or  three  phrases  which  betray  a  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  English  language.  He  uses 
this  expression  more  than  once — 'since  my  accession  to  the 
Department  of  State.1  The  word  accession  in  this  sense 
is  only  used  in  the  regal  stile,  and  signifies  to  come  to  the 
throne  by  hereditary  succession.  But  when  a  man  comes 
even  to  a  throne  by  flection  or  appointment  of  other  men,  or 
even  by  conquest,  it  would  not  be  accession.  We  blame 
rot  Mr.  Smith  for  any  thing  anti-republican  in  the  phrase. 
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His  ignorance  of  language  will  excuse  him  from  this;  it  is 
a  mere  grammatical  blunder. 

Another  little  error  of  language  we  will  notice  in  this 
place,  that  some  of  our  newspaper  editors  as  well  as  Mr. 
Smith  may  take  warning;  it  is  the  error  of  u^ing  the  auxi- 
liary will  instead  of  shall \  in  forming  the  first  person  of 
verbs  in  the  future  tense;  as  in  these  phrases,  "I  trust  I 
ever  will  retain  a  just  sense.1*  "Then  will  we  have  to 
look  for  the  fact."  We  should  like  to  hear  next  of  Mr. 
Smith's  accession  to  a  bench  in  a  grammar  school ;  in  which 
case  the  word  might  apply,  as  he  would  come  to  that 
throne  in  his  own  right. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The  public  is  generally  amused  from  time  to  time 
with  certain  ideas  that  get  afloat,  and  pass  current  without 
much  examination.  Among  these  we  have  long  noticed 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  country  is  unprepared 
for  defence,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  executive  in  this 
respect  is  feeble  and  insufficient. 

On  the  first  of  these  heads  we  will  just  observe  that 
the  United  States  in  time  of  peace  were  never  so  well  pre- 
pared for  defence  as  now;  though  it  is  confessed  that  they 
are  not  so  well  as  they  might  be.  The  number  of  arms, 
of  cannon  and  other  warlike  implements,  was  never  so 
great  as  at  present;  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  army 
establishment  has  been  augmented,  the  militia  is  better 
organized,  armed,  uniformed  and  disciplined,  than  here- 
tofore, though  not  so  well  as  it  should  be.  The  fortifi- 
cations, particularly  at  New-York,  are  much  more  formid- 
able than  they  ever  have  been.  That  port  with  the  means 
now  in  operation,  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well  se- 
cured. 

Our  little  marine  force  is  likewise  more  efficient  than 
at  any  period  of  our  history,  except  during  the  active  pre- 
parations agoinst  France,  in  the  years  1798  and  9. 

On  the  second  head  we  will  say  the  President  ha?* 
generally,  if  not  in  every  instance  recommended  stronger 
measures  than  Congress  have  adopted;  and  stronger  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  except  perhaps  in  the  short  bus- 
tle, above  alluded  to,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  /idarns. 

E 
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In  the  notice  taken  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Smith 
respecting  Mr.  Erving's  business  in  our  last,  a  most  ma- 
terial document  was  omitted,  which  we  now  publish,  fol- 
lowing it  with  a  few  remarks.  We  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  paper ;  the  more  particularly  as  Mr. 
Smith  apparently  relied  very  much  on  the  effect  of  his 
uncandid  statement  of  this  case  on  the  public  mind.  The 
papers  following,  are  from  printed  congressional  docu- 
ments, which  as  already  hinted  in  the  review,  it  required 
no  great  sagacity  to  discover,  as  they  are  in  the  hands  at 
least  of  every  member  of  Congress  and  might  have  been 
obtained  by  any  other  person  who  chose  to  seek  them. 

IN  SEMATE. 

February  7. 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Franklin, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  such  infor- 
mation as  he  may  possess,  relative  to  the  accounts  of 
George  W.  Erving,  for  his  services  and  compensation 
for  attending  the  board  of  commissioners,  established  un- 
der the  7th  article  of  the  British  treaty. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  complying  with  their  resolution  of  the  7th 
instant. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

February  11,   1811. 

[Here  followed  the  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  from  Mr.  Ervmg,  published  in  pages  21 9 
28,  29.  30  and  31.  Attached  to  these  wat>  the  following 
statement  :J 
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Treasury  Dcfiartmentt 

Register's  Office,  November  7,  1810. 
The  :ibove  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  on  file  at  this  office. 

For  the  Register, 
(Signed)  JOS.  STRF.TCH. 

Auditor*  OJJirr,  Sept.  24,  1808.  V.  FERRALL. 

Comptroller*  OJficr,  Sept.  3u,  180a  ANDREW   ROSS. 

The  above  balance,  heretofore  suspended  Jj  to  be  admitted  to  .Mr.  lining's 
CTedit. 

Department  of  State,  Dec.  1,  1810. 

(Signed;  R.  SMITH. 

Here,  then,  we  find  this  very  account  of  Mr.  Erving. 
this  identical  allowance  of  extra  compensation  which  filled 
the  bosom  of  Mr.  Smith  with  so  much  *'  surprize  and 
regret,"  signed  and  passed  by  Mr.  Smith,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  in  December  last. — Notwithstanding  his  pretended 
disgust  at  this  transaction,  he  sanctioned  it  with  his  au- 
thority. We  are  aware  that  he  or  his  friends  may,  and 
probably  will  say  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  as  Secretary  of 
State,  being  to  that  effect  instructed  by  the  President.  Be 
it  so.  And  will  Mr.  Smith  acknowledge  that  rather  than 
resign  his  office,  he  consented  to  give  the  sanction  of  his 
name  toa  transaction  which  heinhis  pamphlet  more  than 
insinuates  to  have  been  corrupt?  Where  then  slept  the 
punctilious  regard  to  the  public  interest  which  now  con- 
sumes the  breast  of  Mr.  Smith?  If  he  had  such  a  horror 
of  a  transaction,  which  twelve  months  before  he  had  "dis- 
covered" to  be  so  iniquitous,  how  will  he  excuse  himself, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  for  not  refusing  to  sign 
it,  and  neglecting  an  appeal  to  the  constitutional  organ  of 
impeachment?  But  say  that  he  only  believed  it  an  incor- 
rect transaction  ;  not  corrupt  or  iniquitous  ;  and  therefore 
signed  ir  as  a  matter  of  duty,  in  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  Better  still  1  Mr.  Smith  then  has 
done  precisely  that  which  he  charges  Mr.  Madison  as  a 
high  misdemeanor,  a  sin  against  the  people.  Mr.  Madi- 
son, whilst  Secretary  of  State,  authorizes  the  retention 
of  the  extra-compensation  by  direction  of  die  then  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Smith,  in  the  same  station,  sanctions  its  allow- 
ance at  the  Treasury  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  If 
Mr.  Smith's  insinuations  are  correct,  he  participates  in  the 
offence  of  which  he  accuses  the  President ;  if  he  have  not 
acted  criminally  in  his  high  office,  then  has  he  preferred 
a  charge  against  Mr.  Madison,  demonstrated  to  be  utterly 
baseless  and  unfounded. 

THE  £ND. 
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